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* Like all that Mr. Grant Allen writes, the book is packed full of 
knowledge of men and manners. ... A striking story, full of moving 
incident and charming people one is glad to have met.' — Star. 

*It is lively and entartaining reading.' — Scotsman. 

* Ingeniously devised and skilfully worked out. . . . has both origi- 
nality and force, and is undoubtedly most readable.' — Olaagow Herald. 

* A lively story.' — World. 

* A bright, cheerful story. * — Daily Ghronich. 

* " Under Sealed Orders '' is a firat-class story of adventure, and, as it 
is written by a man of real intelligence and wide knowledge, it possesties 
qualities which lift it above the ordinary story of its class. . . . It ia 
full of incident, of plot and counterplot. There is plenty of love-making 
in it, too. In short, Mr. Allen has given us another thoroughly good 
tale of action and plot, such as we have often had from him before.'— 
Speaker. 

'The story interests and excites, and is worth reading. ' — Daily News. 

' Of all the latter-day romances having Nihilism for their leading 
motive, " Under' Sealed Orders "is decidedly the most ingenious and 
least improbable.' — Daily Telegraph. 

* The book is, of course, very well written. The characters are well 
drawn, and some of them very charming ; and the touches of foreign 
life in Morocco and Russia have the picturesqueness and accuracy one 
would expect from a man who, in his scientific writings, has appealed 
to Darwin and Herbert Spencer with his ability, and to thousands of 
readers with his readability.' — Literary World. 

' Since Mr. William Black's " Sunrise," the best Socialist or Nihilist 
novel we have seen.' — St. James's Gazette. 

* A very good tale indeed.' — Westminster Gazette. 

* lond IS sketched with great truth and tenderness of touch. The 
book may be recommended as effect ive and vivid, and a very good anti- 
dote to dulness.' — Tablet. 

' The idea ... is thoroughly original, and carried out with striking 
force and power. ... The story is strong throughout, managed with 
a care and thought and deliberate purpose which are not the rule among 
the novelists of the present day, and growing stronger and deeper as it 
reaches its close.' — Guardian. 

* The reader need not tear to find anything but very capital enter- 
tainment in " Under Sealed Orders." It is one of its author's most 
interesting stories. For a story which is bright and readable all through, 
much thanks.' — Spectator. 

' " Under Sealed Orders " is written on robust, breezy, old-fashioned 
lines of exciting incident and romantic adventure . . . full of the 
healthy zest of life. ... In sheer strength of style, " Under Sealed 
Orders " reaches a level of vivid and clever expression net common in 
the majority of novels.' — Leeds Mercury, 
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UNDER SEALED ORDERS 



CHAPTER I. 



THE BED COTTAGE. 



All these fine things were to be seen in Sacha's studio. 

Now, Sacha's studio was allowed to be the prettiest 
room in all the house. Sacha said so herself, indeed, 
and she was an authority on decoration. And she said 
the truth. Such a queer little lop-sided, five-cornered, 
irregular nook of a room you never saw in all your life. 
It was built out from one angle of the external wall, 
and lighted up from the north side by a big square bay- 
window, which projected cornerwise, anyhow, into the 
lawn and orchard. It was quaint because it never 
aimed at quaintness ; it achieved it unconsciously. And 
the outlook was charming, too, over the brook and the 
hillside ; no more satisfying view, Sacha held, among 
the Surrey hills than the larches above and the pear- 
trees below as seen across the foreground of lavender 
and poppies from her studio window-seat at the Red 
Cottage. Throw in an easel or two, carelessly posed, 
a few soft Liberty draperies, a Lewis Day wallpaper, an 
Oriental rug, a great Japanese screen, and Aunt Julia's 
black silk gown (with Aunt Julia inside it) to give dignity 
to the foreground, and there, as well as this poor hand 
can draw it, you have a fair rough sketch of Sacha 
Cazalet's sanctum, 

1 
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• For my part,' said Owen, straightening his arm and 
then bending it so as to display the biceps, ' I shouldn't 
mind a httlo rain. Tiie heavier the ground is, the better 
my chances,' 

Sacha looked up at him in his becoming running suit ; 
he'd been sitting, or rather posing, for her as joint winner 
at the tape in her spirited picture of • A Dead fleat — the 
Finish,' and she thought to herself as she looked, though 
he was her own brother, that a handsomer or finer-built 
or stronger-looking young man wasn't to bo found that 
day in the length and breadth of England. She drew a 
deep breath, and added a delicate touch to the stiffened 
muscle of the straining forearm. 

' But it'd bo a pity,' she said, stepping back a pace 
and surveying her own work critically, 'if it rained while 
we're actually on the ground to-morrow. You men have 
no thought. Consider our nice new gowns, and hats, 
and feathers.' 

* It's a dreadful waste of time/ Aunt Julia interposed, 
smoothing her immaculate white hair behind her blame- 
less lace head-dress. ' I shall be glad when it's all over, 
I'm sure, and you get back to your books again, Owen. 
Young men of twenty ought to have something else to 
busy themselves about in the world, it seems to me, 
besides high jumps, and hundred yards, and half-miles, 
and hurdle races.' 

Aunt Julia mentioned the very names of those offensive 
exercises with a certain high-sniffing dislike, and as if 
between unwilling quotation marks. A model district 
visitor, Aunt Julia, if ever there was one ; a distributer 
of tracts and good counsel gratis ; a pillar of orthodoxy ; 
a prop of the University Central African Mission. 

' Mr. Hay ward approves of them,' Owen answered 
with the air of a man who stifles opposition by citing a 
crushing authority. ' I suppv^se you don't want me to 
neglect Mr. Hayward's wishes ? He says what he desires 
above all things is to see me a typical English gentle- 
man. Now, there's nothing more English than athletics, 
you'll admit, Aunt Julia. He's always delighted when 
he finds me going in hot and strong for cricket, and foot- 
ball, and boating. " Be cosmopolitan in your ideas," ho 
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says to me always — " as cosmopolitan as you can make 
yourself ; but be English in your pursuits, your costume, 
your habits." ' 

' I don't think he need be much afraid of that,' Sacha 
put in with a smile, wasliing her brush out in chloroform. 
• You're English to the backbone, Owen ; I could tell bv 
the very build and set of your limbs you had true English 
blood in you.' 

' Well, if it rains to-night,* Owen went on, releasing 
himself from his fatiguing pose, and flinging himself down 
like a young giant on the capacious window-seat, * I shall 
pull off the mile; and, after all, that's the only evi nt of 
the whole lot I really care twopence about.' 

Aunt Julia's curiosity was so fully aroused by this un- 
expected avowal that she deigned for a moment to display 
a passing interest in athletics. 

' Why, I thought,' she cried, astonished, ' you were 
certain of the long jump, and the half-mile, and the 
cricket-ball.* 

' That's just it,' Owen replied, stretching his left arm in 
turn, and then retracting it suddenly. 'I'm safe as 
houses for those, and so I don't mind a bit about 'em. 
But I'm no good at all for the mile unless the ground's 
heavy. On light ground Charlie Skene's sure to beat me. 
If it rains there'll be a good race — like Sacha's picture 
there — and that's just what I love — won by a neck at the 
finish.' And he glanced at his own shapely limbs on his 
sister's canvas with not unnatural approbation of her 
handicraft or her model. 

' Better go and put on your other clothes now,' Aunt 
Julia remarked with an undercurrent of doubt. She was 
never quite sure in her own mind whether it was exactly 
right for Sacha to paint even her own brother, let alone 
the professional model, in so light and airy a costume ; 
besides wnich, those short sleeves must be conducive to 
rheumatism. Aunt Julia pinned her faith on the protec- 
tive virtues of red flannel. If she'd had her own way, 
she'd have cased Owen from head to foot in that triple 
armour against assailing chills. But there! what can 
one do ? Young people nowadays are so self-\villed and 
obstinate I 
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Owen rose from the -window- seat and shook himself 
like a big dog just released from the kennel. 

* Well, they are rather chilly to sit in,' he admitted, 
reading Aunt Julia's mind, which, for the rest, was an 
open book with very few pages in it. * I don't mind if I 
do go and put on my toggeries ; but I'll just take a sharp 
trot first round the meadows to warm me.' 

He stood with his hand on the door, on the point of 
starting, when a timid knock outside made him open it 
suddenly. Martha was standing there with an envelope 
on the salver. A well-trained servant, Martha. She 
knew it was as much as her place was worth to burst into 
the studio without leave while Miss Sacha was painting 
there. If there's anything on earth that's destructive to 
a work of art, in pigments or words, it's continual inter- 
ruption in the midst of your working hours. And to dis- 
turb a model's pose, Sacha often remarked, is nothing 
short of criminal. 

* What is it ?' Owen asked, taking the envelope from 
the salver. 

' Telegram, sir,' Martha replied. * Boy's waiting below 
in the 'all for the answer.' 

Owen read it, and bit his lips. 

' Well, this 2S just annoying !' he cried. ' Who do you 
think's coming down? Mr. Hayward himself — and at 
twelve o'clock to-morrow.' 

A sudden silence fell all at once upon the little listen- 
ing group. They looked at one another and bit their lips 
in embarrassment. Clearly, some unexpected damper 
had been put at once upon all Owen's plans. Sacha was 
the first to break the awkward pause. 

' At twelve,' she said musingly. ' And the sports, I 
think, begin at ten, don't they ?' 

' Nominally ten,' Owen answered, still regarding the 
telegram with a very rueful face, ' but that always means 
practically half-past ten or thereabouts. Punctuality's a 
virtue that hasn't been yet evolved. They take such a 
precious long time clearing the course and so forth.' 

Sacha consulted the card of the sports and then the 
local time-table. 

* You'd have time, if you liked, for the hundred yards, 
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and perhaps the long jump, too, before his train gets in,' 
she said, with as deep an interest as if thousands were 
at stake ; ' and even then you could go down to the 
train in your flannels to meet hira. But you'd miss the 
mile, and that you say 's the only event of the lot you 
care about.' 

Sacha had lived long enough in an athlete's family, 
you see, to know that ' event ' was the proper word to 
apply to these particular engagements. 

Aunt Julia beamed horror through her scandalized 
spectacles. 

• Why, you don't mean to say, Sacha,' she cried with 
what breath she could muster up from the depths of her 
outraged bosom, ' you thought Owen might go down to 
meet Mr. Hayward at the Moor Hill Station in those 
dreadful racing things ?' 

Sacha gazed up at her blandly. 

' Yes I did, auntie,' she answered in that calm, soft 
voice of hers. ' That was exactly my idea. Why not ? 
They're so becoming.' 

The want of reverence for their elders in young people 
nowadays is positively something little short of appal- 
ling. 

Aunt Julia gasped. 

'Go . . . down ... to the station ... in those 
clothes?' she repeated, feebly gazing at Owen, open- 
mouthed. ' Oh ! Sacha, how can you ?' 

Owen watched his sister's face askance to see what 
she'd answer. But that imperturbable young lady had 
made up her mind by this time. 

* No, you had better not go, my dear,' she said 
promptly, after a short pause for consideration. ' Don't 
be at the station at all. Eun your races exactly as if 
nothing had happened. Mr. Hayward '11 be pleased that 
you've trained and gone in for so many prizes. There's 
nothing he likes better than seeing you a thorough 
Englishman. Never mind about hi77i. I'll run down to 
meet him myself, and bring him up to the field to you.' 

' Sacha 1' Aunt Julia ejaculated once more. It waa 
all she could say. The situation was too dreadful. 
Words failed her to express herself, 
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But her niece was not a young woman to be turned 
from her purpose by the inter jectional application of her 
own Christian name. She knew it aheady. She was 
three years older than Owen, and her character was 
more formed ; besides, she was a professional artist and 
earned her own living. Your independent woman is a 
feature of this age. She has acquired initiative. She 
thinks and acts for herself, without the need for a father, 
a husband, or a brother to lean upon. 

' Martha,' the independent woman said briskly, turning 
round to the maid, ' bring me a telegraph form from the 
dining-room.' And Martha flew down for it like one 
who knew that Miss Sacha at least would not be kept 
waiting. 

The mistress of the studio sat down at her desk and 
filled it in : 

* Delighted to see you to-morrow. Owen busy athletics. 
Will meet you at station myself, unless rain. "Wire back 
if you wish Owen to stop away. 

* Sacha Oazalet.' 

She handed it across to her brother, 

' Will that do ?' she said quietly. 

Owen stepped nearer and kissed her. 

' You are a brick, Sacha,' he said, * and no mistake ! 
How splendidly you manage things I That's just the way 
to do it.' 

* For my part,' Aunt Julia observed, glancing over his 
shoulder through her spectacles with the disapproving 
eye before which many a beer-absorbing labourer in the 
village had quailed in his shoes, ' I call it exceedingly 
disrespectful frorii*a boy like Owen to a man in Mr. Hay- 
ward's position.' 

' Oh, he w^on't mind,' Sacha answered, like one who 
knows her ground. ' He's a very odd man, of course. 
And he demands obedience. But he goes in above every- 
thing for making Owen athletic. It's the spirit, not the 
letter, Mr. Hayward cares about. He'll be delighted to 
come up to the grounds and see him run. Don't you be 
afraid, auntie. I'll make things all right with him, I 
promise you, at the station.' 
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A MYSTERIOUS VISITOR 



CHAPTER II. 

A MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 

As the 12.4 train steamed into Moor Hill Station next 
morning Sacha was there, to her word, in good time to 
meet it. A handsome, upstanding, self-contained sort of 
a girl, Sacha Cazalet, not unworthy in physique to be a 
crack athlete's sister. As she stood there on the plat- 
form, in her soft artistic dress and her wide-brimmed 
Eubens hat, with the calm, strong face beneath it, she 
looked as if she might have stepped that moment straight 
out of one of her own graceful and earnest pictures. 

The train pulled up with a jerk. ' Mer-ill, Mer-ill, 
Mer-ill !' cried the porters in chorus in their accustomed 
shorthand, and a passenger or two, divining' by good 
chance that these cabalistic sounds represented Moor 
Hill in the vernacular tongue, descended slowly from the 
carriages with bags, rugs, and bundles. Amongst them 
was one noticeable man in a rough tweed suit — tall, thin, 
and time-worn, but a typical aristocrat as to mien and 
features, with a clear-cut, statuesque, intellectual face, 
clean-shaven all over but for its heavy black moustaches. 
He came down, it is true, in a third-class carriage, and 
he had nothing in his hand but a stout untrimmed stick, 
which he had evidently cut for himself on some black- 
thorn-covered common ; but he was none the less a 
gentleman confessed for all that — blue blood shone clear 
in his face, his walk, his tone, his gestures. 

The noticeable man took Sacha's hand cordially, with 
a certain stately condescension, yet as one who liked her. 

' So you came to meet me, Alexandra T he said, 
smiling. * That was awfully good of you. Your plan, 
of course. You did quite right to let Owen go ofP to his 
sports unmolested. I appreciated your telegram. But 
there ! that's your way — you can always be depended 
upon.' 

*I wish you wouldn't call me Alexandra,' the girl 
answered with a little shudder, yet taking his hand as 
cordially as he gave it. * You know I hate the name. 
I always so much prefer to be known as Sacha.' 
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Mr. Hayward turned towards the gate and gave up 
his ticket. 

' Alexandra's so much better, though,' he said slowly, 
in his soft, musical voice. ' It's good English now, since 
a princess brought it over. All English names come 
across to us in the last resort with a prince or princess. 
We haven't got a native one. William, and Henry, and 
John, and Kobert, came over with the Conqueror; 
Ernest, and Augustus, and Caroline, and Sophia, came 
over with the Georges ; Alexandra, and Olga, and Chris- 
tian, and Dagmar came over with the very latest royal 
importations. But English snobbery seizes on them and 
adopts them at once. That's the English fashion. 
Whereas Sacha carries date, as you say about your 
gowns. People are sure to inquire when they hear it 
in what country of Europe Sacha's short for Alexandra. 
And that,' he paused a second, ' would interfere with my 
views for Owen's future.' 

* I prefer the name I've always been called by myself,* 
Sacha interposed quietly, and then closed her lips short. 

It was diamond against diamond with those two, both 
firm as a rock in their own fixed opinions. 

Mr. Hayward answered nothing — at least, not directly. 

' Owen Cazalet,' he murmured with a sigh, as if half 
to himself, rolling it over on his tongue — ' Owen Cazalet, 
Owen Cazalet. Couldn't have anything that would sound 
much more British than that, I flatter myself. Though 
Owen's Welsh, to be sure, when one goes to the bottom 
of things, and Cazalet's Huguenot. But British enough 
as times go nowadays — British enough, Owen Cazalet.' 

' For myself, I confess, if it weren't for business pur- 
poses,' Sacha replied obliquely, * I should much prefer 
in many ways my own family name. I hate disguises. 
But of course, as I've got to be known now as Sacha 
Cazalet to picture-buyers and publishers, I must stick 
to it for the future. As an illustrator my practice 
depends largely on the name. It's a good trade-mark 
for the purpose, thank Heaven ! — distinctive and striking. 
And I can't change it now unless some amiable young 
man chooses to offer me his, which doesn't seem likely 
in the present state of society.' 
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* Well, I'm glad you can't change it, my child,' Mr. 
Hayward said, not unkindly, looking down at her with 
eyes of unfeigned admiration. He was old enough to 
be her father, and he spoke to her always with a certain 
old-fashioned paternal courtesy, much as a Louis Quinze 
marquis of the stately type might have spoken before the 
Court to mademoiselle his daughter. * It would be a 
pity if any such suggestion of un-English antecedents 
were to stand in the way of my plans for your brother's 
advancement.* 

* It would,' Sacha replied. * I admit it. I acquiesce 
in it.' 

They walked on together to the cricket-field, where the 
sports 'were to be held, Mr, Hayward stopping every 
now and then with genuine delight in the country to 
admire some pretty spray of young bramble or cluster 
of nart's- tongue in the hedgerow. He had an artist's 
eye for nature, like Sacha's own. The tangled richness 
of the stitchworts and red-robins by the wayside seemed 
to charm and impress him. 

'It's a sweet country,' he said at last, pausing and 
gazing deep into the recesses of the bush-grown bank. 
' What exquisite depths of shade I What luscious rich- 
ness of foliage !' 

' Yes,' Sacha replied, in the same tone ; ' such a 
struggle for life, too, isn't it ? Each fighting for his own 
hand ; each craning and straining to overtop the othei:. 
Like the world we live in.' 

' As it stands now,' Mr. Hayward assented gravely — 
' a tangled maze, a mere unorganized thicket. Yet 
some day it might become an ordered and orderly 
garden.' 

'That would be so much less picturesque, though,' 
Sacha suggested, sighing. 

'Less picturesque? Yes, perhaps,' Mr. Hayward 
cried, like one who sees some vision of delight. * But, 
oh! Sacha, what of that? More useful and more 
hopeful 1' 

As they reached the cricket-field Sacha glanced around 
for a moment to see where among the crowd of spectators 
Aunt Julia was seated. Her quick eye soon picked out 
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the immaculate white hair among a little group of local 
dignitaries near the centre by the pavilion. Mr. Hay- 
ward advanced and lifted his hat to Miss Cazalet with 
that indescribable air of courtly chivalry that was well- 
nigh inseparable from his smallest action. Aunt Julia 
received the bow with mingled respect and distant dis- 
approbation. A strange sort of man, Mr. Hayward, not 
to be counted upon in some things ; quite a gentleman 
in every sense of the word, of course ; but somehow, to 
Aunt Julia's district-visiting type of mind, extremely 
awe-inspiring and not a little uncanny. She was never 
quite sure, if the truth mu&j be told, as to Mr. Hayward's 
principles. And principles were to Aunt Julia, as to 
the British matron in general, objects of a distinct ar.d 
almost idolatrous reverence. 

Mr. Hayward joined the group, and fell into the con- 
versation at once with the practised skill of a man of 
the world. They were discussing ' that dangerous book,' 
' A Eural Idyll,' by Margaret Forbes, which Aunt Julia 
considered ' undermined the very groundwork of our 
social morality.' 

Lady Beaumont, the county member's wife, lolling 
back on her chair, gave a languid assent ; she'd read the 
story herself, and only remembered now she'd found it 
interesting ; but as Miss Cazalet disapproved of it, why, 
of course, as politeness demanded, slio disapproved in 
concert. 

It was Miss Forbes they were talking about? Mr. 
Hayward asked, smiling curiously. Ah, yes, a. very 
clever woman, too, and a bishop's daughter ! What an 
irony of fate ! He'd heard one or two good stories in 
town about her. Mrs. Forbes, the bishopess, was quite 
proud of the book's success; but, as her daughter re- 
marked, ' If I hadn't written it, mamma wouldn't have 
touched it with a pair of tongs, you know.' 

He knew her then, Lady Beaumont suggested, with a 
careless interest, from the chair beside Aunt Julia's. 

Mr. Hayward waved a graceful and half-deprecatory 
negative. No, he didn't exactly know her — that's to say, 
not as on visiting terms — but fiom time to time he ran 
up against her in London drawing-rooms. Sooner or 
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later, in fact, one ran up against almost everybody worth 
knowing in any way. London's so small, you see ; and 
the world's so shrunken nowadays. 

Lady Beaumont glanced the mute inquiry with her 
languishing eyes : * And, pray, who's your fine friend ?' 
Aunt Julia introduced him with a rather awkward con- 
sciousness : ' Lady Beaumont : my nephew's guardian — 
you've heard me speak of him — Mr. Hay ward.' 

The county member's wife put up her long-handled 
tortoiseshell quizzing-glass, ' the aristocratic outrage ' 
Sacha always called it, and surveyed Mr. Hayward for 
full fifty seconds with such a keen, searching glance as 
only your hardened woman of society dare ever bestow 
on a fellow-creature. 

A plain Mister, then! She'd imagined him a -general 
at least, if not a baronet or an honourable. Mr. 
Hayward stood it out calmly, unmoved and unconscious, 
with that imperturbable smile of his. Then he drew 
over a vacant chair with one well-bred hand, sat down 
upon it just behind them, and, as if on purpose to over- 
come some initial prejudice, began a delightful flow of 
the most amusing gossip. Even Lady Beaumont smiled 
often. He handled small- talk like a master. And how 
he knew his world, too 1 — Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Con- 
stantinople, the little German spas, the Norwegian fiords, 
the Dutch and Danish kurhauses, the Pyrenean watering- 
places. Who was there at Cannes whose whole domestic 
history he hadn't at his finger-ends ? Who was there at 
Florence whose flirtations with the Marchese This or the 
Contessa That, as case and sex might be, he couldn't 
chronicle fluently ? What family skeleton lurked secure 
in its native cupboard from his piercing scrutiny ? And 
it wasn't all mere scandal and gossip, either. There was 
history in it as well ; profound grasp of national life, 
profound knowledge of the twists and turns of human 
nature. For Mr. Hayward was a psychologist, and while 
he fitted his conversation to his hearers' intellects, he 
always let you feel through it all that he himself was 
something higher and bigger than the world he described 
— that he laughed in his sleeve all the while at its foibles 
and its follies. 
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As for Sacha, sitting beside him and listening silently, 
as was her wont — for she was restrained of nature and 
little given to speech — to his brilliant flow of witty society 
talk, she couldn't help wondering to herself now and 
again how a man so intelligent and so able as Mr. Hay- 
ward could possibly lower himself to so feeble a level, 
could waste himself contentedly on such an unworthy 
flow of pure human tittle-tattle. And Mr. Hayward, on 
his side, too, seemed to be conscious of her feeling, for 
with infinite tact, he managed to turn to her now and 
again, and add, as it were for her special benefit, a little 
aside containing some profounder reflection or some more 
interesting detail. Was it Madrid he was talking of? 
After he'd rattled on to Aunt Julia and Lady Beaumont 
of that famous bull-fight where the Duke of Medina-Coeli 
got his collar-bone broken, he went off at a tangent for ten 
minutes with a word or two to Sacha about the blaze of 
colour in the streets, or the Murillos in the Prado. Was 
it to Venice he'd got now? After describing, for the 
listening group in front, his adventure in a gondola with 
the editor of the Fanfulla and a Neapolitan prima donna, 
he diverged into a little private disquisition behind on 
the mosaics of St. Mark's and the Athenian lion at the 
gate of the Arsenal. 

Altogether, ' A most well-informed man of the world,' 
Lady Beaumont thought to herself. ' Quite an acquisi- 
tion for the day in our society at Moor Hill, in spite of 
his principles,' Aunt Julia reflected inwardly ; and 
' What a pity he wastes his talents so I' Sacha meditated 
with regret. But she was wrong, for all that. He wasn't 
wasting them — not a bit of it. That was his rSle in life. 
To be all things to all men — and all women, too — better- 
ing even the comprehensive apostolic injunction — was the 
secret of his profession. 

At last there came a pause, a sudden break in the flow- 
ing current. The mile was now on, and Sacha saw for 
herself that all the while, amid his gossip, though Mr. 
Hayward was so fluent of varied experiences in all 
corners of Europe, his eyes had none the less followed 
Owen perpetually round the field with quite as much 
eagerness and constancy as her own had done. At the 
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finish he bent his head forward for a moment in anxiety, 
then sprang from his chair in his joy. 

' Bravo ! bravo !' he cried, clapping his hands with 
unaffected delight as the tape fell forward. ' Owen wins ! 
Owen wins I Well done, my boy I Well done I You 
must be proud of him, Miss Cazalet. A splendid race, 
and just carried by a fine spurt. I never saw anything 
better in my life than the magnificent way he did those 
last ten yards in I' 

He sat down again, quite flushed with vicarious pride 
in his ward's success. His face was beaming. 

' I wish I'd brought my little snap camera with me,' he 
cried, ' to take an instantaneous of that final dash-in. It 
was so beautiful, so perfect. The action of that boy's 
limbs, Hke a thoroughbred racer's — why, it's a picture to 
look at.' 

At the words Lady Beaumont raised the class outrage 
once more, and took a second long stony stare at the 
well-informed stranger. Could it be ? No, impossible 1 
But, yes, she was sure of it. She couldn't be mistaken 
now. She'd suspected it from the very first, and in those 
words the man himself as good as admitted it. No 
colonel ! No baronet ! But a common man from a shop 
in London ! 

* I think,' she said very deliberately, in that glassy, 
cold voice of hers, ' I've seen you before, Mr. Hayward. 
You say one knocks up against almost everybody in town, 
and I've knocked up against you somewhere. Haven't 
we met — at a photographer's shop, I think — in Bond 
Street?* 

Aunt Julia quailed. Sacha leant forward curiously. 
Lady Beaumont tapped her quizzing-glass on her knee 
with the air of a detective who unmasks a clever disguise. 
Mr. Hayward himself alone smiled on blandly as ever. 

' Yes, I remember it perfectly,' he said, with, if possible, 
a still more self-possessed and high-bred air and manner 
than before. ' At Mortimer and Co.'s in Bond Street. 
I had the pleasure of a sitting from you for the Gallery 
of Fashion. I edit the series. My name's Lambert 
Hayward ; but in Bond Street I'm known under th& 
style and title of Mortimer and Co., photographers.' 
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There was an awkward pause, though only an in- 
finitesimal one. Lady Beaumont flushed crimson. But 
Mr. Hayward was too perfect a conversationalist to let 
even such a point-blank thrust from a very clumsy hand 
mar the effect of his causerie. He went on with the 
subject at issue as unconcernedly as though Lady Beau- 
mont were in the habit of dining every evening with her 
photographer. 

' And instantaneous views are a perfect passion of 
mine,' he continued carelessly. ' I love to get a good 
subject, like Owen in that last spurt, or a yacht at the 
turning point, to catch a really graceful movement and 
record it in a lightning flash. You'd hardly believe, 
Lady Beaumont, how much skill and knowledge it 
requires to choose the exact instant when a figure in 
motion is at its picturesque best. But Sacha here knows 
it well. Even the most exquisite dancing has a great 
many intermediate points or passing attitudes that are 
artistically impossible. Only a few select poses are 
really useful for art, and those few must be discriminated 
and registered with incredible rapidity.' 

' So I should think,' Sacha interposed, not unappre- 
ciative of the gracious tact of his tribute to her artistic 
taste, as well as the unusual concession implied in calling 
her by her pet name of Sacha ; ' and I've often noticed, 
indeed, how much all instantaneous photographs, except 
yours, Mr. Hayward, are wanting for that very reason 
in spirit and vigour. The others look wooden, and un- 
real, and angular — yours alone are instinct with actual 
life and motion.' 

' Ah, you look at them with an artist's eye, you see,' 
Mr. Hayward responded quietly ; * the more we under- 
stand the difficulties to be encountered and overcome in 
any art, however mechanical, the more do we learn to 
appreciate it and to respect its producers.' 

Lady Beaumont leant back in her rough rush-bottomed 
chair, and knit her brows abstractedly. The problem 
was not yet solved, it was only intensified. Who on 
earth could he be, then, this strange high-bred-looking 
man, with the manners of a diplomatist and the acquire- 
ments of a smmnt, who yet turned out to be nothing 
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more, when one came to look into it, than a photographer 
in Bond Street ? She remembered now she'd been struck 
when he ' took * her by his gentlemanly address and hia 
evident knowledge. But she certainly never credited 
him then with the close familiarity with men and things 
which he'd shown in his rambling and amusing con- 
versation that morning in the cricket-field. 
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CHAPTER III. 



GUARDIAN AND WARD. 



After a few minutes' more talk it struck Miss Cazalet 
suddenly that Mr. Hayward had only just come down 
from town, and would not improbably approve of a little 
light refreshment. Sacha and Lady Beaumont, however, 
refused his courtly offer of an escort to the luncheon tent, 
and were left behind on their seats as he strolled off 
carelessly across the grounds with Aunt Julia beside 
him. 

* My dear Sacha,' Lady Beaumont began, as soon as 
he was well out of earshot, still following him through 
the quizzing-glass, ' what an extraordinary man ! and 
what an extraordinary trade — or ought one to say pro- 
fession ? "Why, till I recognised who he was, do you' 
know, I took him for a gentleman.' 

' So he is,' Sacha responded quietly, but with crushing 
force. ' A gentleman all over. I never met anybody 
who deserved the name better than our Mr. Hayward.' 

She spoke with proprietary pride, as if the man be- 
longed to her. 

Lady Beaumont let drop the outrage, scanned her close 
with the naked eye, and then hedged prudently, as 
became a county member's wife, who must conciliate 
everybody. 

' Oh, of course,' she said, with a slight drawl. ' A 
perfect gentleman — in voice and manners ; one can see 
that at a glance, if only by the way he walks across the 
lawn. But I meant, I took him at first sight for some- 
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body really distinguished — not connected with trade, 
don't you know : a gentleman by birth and education 
and position. A military man, I fancied. You could 
have knocked me down with a feather, my dear, when 
he said right out he was a photographer in Bond Street.' 

' You said it, you mean, not he,' Sacha answered 
sturdily. < He wouldn't have obtruded his own affairs 
without due cause upon anybody. Though he's gentle- 
man enough, if it comes to that, to be rather proud than 
ashamed of his business. But as to his being a gentle- 
man by birth and position, so he is, too. I don't know 
much about his history — he's an awfully reticent man ; 
but I know he's a person of very good family, and all 
that sort of thing, and has taken to photography partly 
from love of it, and partly because he'd lost by an un- 
expected reverse the greater part of his fortune.' 

Lady Beaumont mused, and toyed nervously with the 
quizzing-glass. 

'Well, of course, these are topsy-turvy times,' she 
said, nodding, with a candid air of acquiescence. ' One 
never knows what odd trade a gentleman born may take 
to nowadays. Lord Archibald Macnab's in a tea-broker's 
in the City, I'm told; Lady Browne keeps a bonnet- 
shop ; and I went into an upholsterer's in Oxford Street 
the other day, and only learnt afterwards that the person 
who owns it, and sells pots and pans and wall-papers, 
is an Oxford man and a poet. . . . Still, I took Mr. 
Hayward, I must say, for something more than that — 
something really distinguished, don't you know. He has 
the manners of an Austrian count or an Italian prince. 
I should have thought him a foreigner, almost — though 
he speaks English perfectly — but a foreigner accustomed 
to the very highest society.' 

' So he is,' Sacha retorted once more as stoutly as ever. 
No country baronet's wife should shake her allegiance to 
the Bond Street photographer. * Not a foreigner, I don't 
mean, for he's an Englishman born, he tells me, but 
accustomed to mixing with the best people everywhere.' 

' Not a foreigner ?' Lady Beaumont repeated, rolling 
the words on her tongue with an interrogative quiver. 
* Such stately manners as his are so rare in England. 
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We should think them too euqyrcssds. And how ho trills 
his r'B, too I Have you noticed that trick of his ? He 
says R'romo, per'rhops, Sor'r'ento, char'rining.' 

' He lived a good deal abroad as a boy, I believe/ 
Sacha answered, in the tone of one not anxious to 
continue the subject. ' He was partly brought up in 
Sweden, if I remember right ; and ho caught the trilled 
r there, and has never got over it since. But his 
English in all other ways is as good as yours and mine 
is.' 

She might truthfully have added, as far as Lady 
Beaumont was concerned, ' and a great deal better too '; 
buL she was prudent, and restrained herself. 

When a man sees there's any subject you don't want 
to talk about, he avoids it instinctively, as a natural point 
of good manners. "When a woman sees the same thing 
her curiosity's aroused at once, and she compels you to 
go on with it exactly in proportion as she finds you desire 
to evade her questions. Lady Beaumont saw Sacha 
didn't want to talk about Mr. Ilayward, so of course she 
pressed her hard with more direct inquiries. That's 
what's known as feminine tact. 

* He's your brother's guardian,* she said musingly, after 
a moment's pause. 'I suppose, then, he was a very 
great friend of your poor father's.' 

Sacha winced almost imperceptibly, but Lady Beau- 
mont was aware of it. 

* Not exactly his guardian,' the girl answered after a 
short internal conflict. * Not by my father's will, that is 
to say. He felt an interest in Owen, on poor papa's 
account, and he's done what he could for him ever since, 
so we call him his guardian.' 

' Oh, indeed ! Is he rich ?' Point blank at Sacha's 
head, as only a woman of good society would dare to pose 
the question. 

' I don't know ; he never showed me his income-tax 
return. I should say that was a question entirely 
between himself and the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue.' 

It was straight from the shoulder as Sacha knew how 
to hit. But Lady Beaumont sat still and took it smiling, 
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not being quick enoiigh or agile enough indeed to dodge 
it lightly. 

' Well, does he seem rich, then ?' she persisted, as un- 
perturbed as if Sacha were charmed with her conversa- 
tion. * Does he spend money freely ? Does he live well 
and handsomely T 

' He spends very little on himself, I should say,' Sacha 
answered somewhat curtly, ' and a great deal upon other 
people. But he's not a communicative man. If you 
want to know all about him, why not ask him direct? 
You did, you know, about the photographer's shop in 
Bond Street.' 

Lady Beaumont looked up at her with a face of im- 
passive scrutiny. For so young a woman, this painting 
girl was really most self-possessed. But the county 
member's wife was net to be sat upon by an artist, 
however large and well built. 

' Owen's going into the diplomatic service, I think 
Miss Cazalet told me,' she began again after a strategic 
pause. 

* Into the diplomatic service. Yes. If he can get in,* 
Sacha admitted grudgingly, for sbi hated to let out any 
further information. 

Lady Beaumont poked her parasol into the turf at her 
feet and egged out a root of grass or two in a meditative 
fashion. 

' It's a curious service for a young man uO go in for, 
unless he's really rich, or at the very least has expecta- 
tions in the future,' she rema.rked in the air, abstractedly. 
' They get no pay at all, you know, for the first two or 
three years, and they must spend more as attaches than 
their salary amounts to.' 

' So I believe,' Sacha replied, without moving a muscle 
of that handsome round face of hers. ' It's a service for 
rich youLg men, I've always been given to understand. 
A career, not a livelihood. Honour and glory, not filthy 
lucre.' 

* Then, why does Owen go in for it ?' Lady Beaumont 
asked straight out, with that persibtent inquisitiveness 
which some women of the world think so perfectly 
becomiug. 
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' I don't know,' Sacha replied. * He is of age. Ask 
him. Perhaps it may be because Mr. Hayward wishes 
it.' 

' Oh 1' Lady Beaumont said shortly. She'd got what 
she wanted now. A rich relation, no doubt, of whom 
they were all ashamed, and whose money they expected 
to get, while disowning his business. 

The talk glided off by degrees into other channels. 
By-and-by Aunt Julia and Mr. Hayward returned. They 
brought with them a third person — that Brazilian from 
Bahia with the very curly hair who was stopping with 
the Fergussons at Ashley Towers. Mr. Hayward was 
discoursing with him in very fluent French. At that 
Lady Beaumont pricked her ears up to hear what he 
said. She couldn't follow it all — her ear for spoken 
French was still a trifle untrained ; but she heard a good 
deal, and took the rest in instinctively (which is why 
women lea-^i. languages so much quicker than men). 
* Perfectly, monsieur,' the mysterious photographer was 
remarking in that clear bell-like voice of his. * This is 
an age of U'ains de luxe. To live in the world to-day 
you mnst follow the world as it flits across four flying 
continents. It's a common British mistake of ours to 
suppose the universe stops short at the English Channel. 
Error, erior, error ! It even extends beyond Paris and 
Switzerland. Most Englishmen fancy they know the 
world if they know London, Brighton, Ascot, Scar- 
borough, and Newmarket. For my part, M. le Conte, 
early acquaintance with the Continent saved me, happily, 
from that inexact idea. I know that if you want to 
keep up with the movement you must march with it as 
it marches at Vichy to-day, at Baden-Baden to-morrov, 
at Nice, Monte Carlo, Pau, Carlsbad, the next day. So 
I took the hint and followed up your ex-Emperor from 
Cannes to Algiers, till I caught him at last on the slope 
of Mustapha Sup^rieur.' The rest she couldn't hear. It 
was but a passing snatch as he strolled by her chair. 
But it was enough at least to impress Lady Beaumont 
profoundly with a sense of Mr. Hayward's prodigious 
mastery of colloquial French, and astonishing ease in 
framing his thoughts into words in all languages equally. 
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Was he a Frenchman, then, she wondered, and was 
that why his r's had that peculiar trill in them ? 

To be sure, an acute Parisian ear (like yours and mine, 
dear reader) might have noticed at once that as in 
English Mr. Hayward trilled his r's, so in French his 
aw's, his cw's, and his 07^'s were very ill distinguished. 
But, then. Lady Beaumont hadn't had our educational 
advantages. To her dull English ear, his spoken French 
was exactly a Frenchman's. 

As she sat and pondered, Owen strolled up to the 
group looking glorious in his running clothes — a young 
Greek god, hot and flushed from his victories. Even 
on Sacha's placid face a ruddy spot of pleasure glowed 
bright as her brother drew near, like a statue come to 
life; while, as for Mr. Hayward, he stepped forward 
to meet the hero of the day with such graceful cordi- 
ality as a prince might show to one of his noblest 
subjects. 

' My dear boy,' he said, laying his hand on the young 
man's shoulder with a half- caressing movement, * you 
won that mile splendidly. 'Twas a magnificent spurt. 
I was proud of you as I looked at you, Owen — very 
proud of you as I looked at you.' 

Lady Beaumont's steely eyes were turned on the pair, 
watching warily. 

* Thank you, Mr. Hayward,' the young man answered 
in a modest tone, but with genuine pleasure, as an afifec- 
tionate boy might answer his father. ' If you're pleased, 
that's all I want. But I hope you didn't mind my not 
meeting you at the station ?' 

' Mind r Mr. Hayward repeated quickly. ' Mind ! 
"Why, I should have been most grieved, my boy, if you'd 
missed one fraction of these sports on my account. But 
Sacha knew best. One can always trust Sacha. She 
explained to me when we met, and I agreed with her 
entirely. To see you win such a magnificent lot of prizes 
as this is all I ask of you.* 

* But his work ?' Aunt Julia suggested, aghast — * his 
books, his reading, Mr. Hayward? Don't you think 
these things tend to unsettle a young man for examina- 
tions?' 
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Mr. Hayward turned round and gazed blandly and 
benignly at her. 

' I should have read Owen's character very ill indeed,' 
he said with a curious smile, *if I thought anything 
could unsettle him from a resolve once made. He's true 
as steel, is Owen. If you want men to do well, first 
begin by trusting them. That's the freeman's way. The 
other is both the curse and the Nemesis of despotism.' 

What a very odd man ! Lady Beaumont thought to 
herself ; and how sententiously he spoke ! What a bore, 
too, if you saw much of him ! For women of Lady 
Beaumont's type invariably think anybody a dreadful 
bore who makes a generalized remark, or who talks 
about anything else in heaven or earth but the gossip of 
the narrow little set they mix in. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



DIPLOMATIC DISCIPLINE. 



An hour or two later they were taking tea together in 
Sacha's sacred studio, at the round table made out of the 
Cairene wood- work stand, surmounted by the old Moorish 
chased brass tray that Mr. Hayward had brought her on 
one of his voyages to Tunis. 

The treasures of the household, indeed, had been ran- 
sacked to do honour to Mr. Hayward. Aunt Julia had 
brought out the best silver teapot with the Cazalet arms 
on it, and the George III. apostle spoons that belonged 
to her grandmother fifty years ago in Devonshire. Cook 
had produced some of her famous brown rolls, and had 
surpassed her well-known skill in the home-made rusks 
and buttered Canadian tea-cake. Martha's Uttle French 
cap was crimped and starched with unwonted care, and 
her apron with the white lace was even more spotless 
than usual. Sacha herself had put the very daintiest of 
her sketches on the easel by the square bay-window, and 
festooned fresh sprays of trailing clematis and long stems 
of wild bryony from the Venetian bowl in hammered 
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copper that hung by a wrought-iron chain from a staple 
in the corner. The studio, in short, was as picturesque 
as Sacha knew how to make it; for Mr. Hayward'a 
visits were few and far between, and all the household 
made the more of them for the rarity of their occur- 
rence. 

Yet a certain visible constraint brooded over the whole 
party none the less while they drank their tea out of 
Sacha's Satsuma cups ; for it was an understood thing 
that Mr. Hayward never came down to Moor Hill except 
for some good and sufficient reason ; and what that reason 
might be, nobody liked to ask him, though, till he chose 
to disclose it himself, they sat on tenterhooks of painful 
expectation. 

At last, however, Mr. Hayward laid down his cup, and 
turned for a moment to Owen. 

' And now, my boy,' he said quietly, as though every- 
body knew beforehand the plan he was going to propose, 
' will you be ready to set out with me to-morrow morn- 



mg?' 



* Certainly,' Owen answered at once, with a great air 
of alacrity. * To-night, if you like. I can go and pack 
my portmanteau this minute, if necessary, or start with- 
out it.' 

Mr. Hayward smiled approval. 

* That's right,' he said, nodding assent. ' Quite right, 
as far as it goes, and shows promptitude in some ways. 
I'd half a mind to telegraph to you yesterday to come up 
then and there, just to test your obedience. But I'm 
glad now I didn't. It would have grieved me to have 
done you out of this morning's triumphs. This is all so 
good for you.' 

* If you had,' Owen said simply, ' I'd have come straight 
up, of course, though it would have been a wrench, I don't 
deny. But it's wrenches, after all, that are the true test 
of discipline.' 

Mr. Hayward smiled once more. 

' Quite so,' be answered, with evident pleasure. ' You're 
a good boy, Owen — a boy after my own heart. And in 
most things I approve of you. But remember, poi7tt de 
eele. Zeal often spoils everything. That was unneces- 
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sary that you said just now, "to-night, if you like"; 
nobody asked you to go to-night. I said, to-morrow 
morning. A well-trained subordinate answers, "Cer- 
tainly ; at what hour ?" but never suggests to-night. 
That's no part of his province.' He paused for a moment 
and gazed hard with searching eyes at Sacha. ' These 
things are important,' he added, musing, ' as disciplinary 
preparation for the diplomatic service.' 

' I'll remember it, Mr. Hayward,' Owen answered sub- 
missively. 

* For the diplomatic service,' Mr. Hayward went on, ' a 
man needs for the most part not zeal, but discretion. 
Zealous subordinates you can find any day in the streets 
by the dozen ; a discreet one you may search for over 
two-thirds of Europe. Obedience you've learnt already, 
my boy ; discretion you've got to learn now. No offering 
to go and pack your portmanteau at once — it isn't 
demanded of you — still loss, protestations of willingness 
to start without one.' 

He spoke austerely, but kindly, with a tender, fatherly 
ring in his voice, like one who would correct a fault with- 
out giving needless pain to the pupil. 

' I see,' Owen answered, abashed. ' I was wrong, of 
course. I ought to have gone without a portmanteau at 
once, if you summoned me ; but not have effusively 
offered to go without one when I wasn't called upon to 
do so.' 

Mr. Hayward's eyes sparkled with suppressed pride 
and pleasure. A very apt pupil this, quick to accept 
reproof where he saw it was deserved, and to mend his 
ways accordingly. He laid that friendly hand upon the 
young man's shoulder again. 

' Quite right, Owen,' he raid. * You'll make a diplomat 
yet! . . . We shall see him ambassador at Constan- 
tinople before we die. Miss Cazalet. . . . But you haven't 
asked yet where you're to go to, my boy. Don't you 
want to know about it.' 

Owen hesitated a moment. 

' I thought discretion dictated that I should wait till I 
was told,' he answered, after a long pause, during which 
Sacha's eyes were fixed firmly upon him. 
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The Bond Street photographer smiled that strange 
smile of success and satisfaction once more. 

' Eight again, my boy,' he said, well pleased. ' You 
answer as you ought to do. Then you shall know your 
destination to-morrow evening.' 

Aunt Julia gave a little start of surprise and regret. 

'But aren't we to know where he's going, Mr. 
Hay ward?' she cried. 'Aren't we to know where we 
can write to him ?' 

Mr. Hayward turned round upon her with a coldly con- 
temptuous look in his keen brown eyes. His manner 
towards Aunt Julia was always markedly different from 
his manner to Owen and Sacha. Its stately courtesy 
never quite succeeded in concealing the undercurrent of 
contempt for the district visitor within her. 

' It was in our bargain,' he said, ' Miss Cazalet — which 
Owen, at least, has always loyally kept — that I might 
take him for a month at a time, twice a year, when 
I chose, to live with me, or travel with me wherever I 
liked, in order to retain such a hold as I desired both 
over his education and over his character and affections. 
It was never specified that I should tell you beforehand 
when or where it suited me he should pass those two 
months with me. It was only arranged that at the end 
of each such holiday I should restore him once more to 
your own safe keeping. Two months out of twelve is 
surely not excessive for me to ask for myself, especially 
as Owen is happiest when he's away on his trips with 
me.* 

The tears came up into Aunt Julia's eyes. Long since 
she had repented of that most doubtful bargain. She 
even wondered at times whether Mr. Hayward was some 
modern embodiment of Mephistopheles, and whether she 
had sold Owen's soul to him, as Esau sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage. It frightened her when she heard 
him talk so much of running about Europe in trains de 
■ ixe. It reminded her always of the Book of Job, and 
^*i the high f' onage who presented himself at the court 
* . heaven ' from going to and fro in the earth, and from 
walking up and down in it.' 

' I she aid certainly have liked to know where Owen 
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was likely to be,' Aunt Julia murmured, struggling hard 
with her voice and her tears. * It's a pull to give him up 
without even knowing where he's gone to.' 

Owen turned to her tenderly. 

* Well, but, auntie,' he said in his manly voice, always 
full of English cheeriness, ' you know I won't get into 
any harm with Mr. Hayward, and for myself, I really 
like best the element of adventure and surprise — the 
never knowing till I get there where it is I'm going to.' 

The love of adventure and surprise, however, is poorly 
developed in the British old maid or in the British 
matron. But Mr. Hayward had carried his point, and 
could afford to relent now. 

' Go upstairs, Owen,' he said, ' and put your things 
together at once. I'm not sure, after all, I won't start 
off this evening.' 

' And we've got dinner for you, and everything I' Aunt 
Julia exclaimed appealingly. 

She'd made a cream pudding. Her housewifely heart 
was stirred to its depth by this bitter disappointment. 

But Owen ran upstairs with cheerful promptitude. It 
was clear Mr. Hayward had a very firm hold over him — 
a hold gained not so much by command as by affection. 
As soon as he was gone their visitor closed the door 
behind him. 

' Miss Cazalet,' he said in that clear and very musical 
voice of his, ' I've never been unreasonable. I made a 
bargain with you and Owen for Owen's clear advantage, 
but I've never abused it. While he was at school I took 
care not to break in upon his terms ; I even allowed his 
schooling to take precedence of his education ; I only 
claimed him in the holidays, and then he learned more 
from me in those two short months than in the other ten 
from his books and his masters. Since he left school 
I've been more irregular, but always for a good reason. 
I've a good reason now, though I don't choose to com- 
municate it. However, I don't mind teUing you privately 
where I'm going, if you and Alexandra — I beg your 
pardon, my child, Sacha I mean — won't mention it to 
Owen before we start. . . . I'm contemplating a month's 
tour in the mountains of Morocco.' 
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Aunt Julia drew a deep breath of relief. She knew 
nothing about Morocco, to be sure, except the bare 
name ; and she had a vague idea that the majority of its 
inhabitants were engaged in the book-binding trade and 
the exportation of leather ; but it was a comfort to her, 
all the same, to know exactly on the map where Owen 
was going to. 

' Morocco,' she reflected, much consoled. ' Morocco. 
Morocco. And shall we be able to write to him while 
he's gone ? Will you give us your address there ?' 

•There will be wo address,' Mr. Hayward answered 
curtly. ' No addresses of any sort.' 

* Not even poste restante f Aunt Julia interposed. 

Mr. Hayward smiled a broad smile. 

' Not even xioste restante,' he replied, unbending at the 
bare idea. ' We shall bo up in the mountains all the 
time, among pathless wilds, and in small native villages. 
Posts are unknown, and inns of any sort unheard of. I 
want to do some photography of the untouched Moorish 
world, so I shall make at once for the remotest interior.' 

' Owen will like that !' Sacha put in, well pleased. 
' It'll exactly suit him. There'll be mountain climbing, 
of course, and, as he says, an element of excitement and 
adventure.' 

' Precisely,' Mr. Hayward answered ; ' just why I'm 
taking him there. I want to train his body and mind to 
familiarity with danger. Your father was a brave man, 
Sacha. I want Owen to be like him.' 

' Owen is,' Sacha said proudly. ' As brave as they're 
made. He takes after his father in that. Or else your 
training's been successful.' 

' Well, it's a comfort to think, anyhow, that if anything 
goes wrong in Morocco while he's there,' Aunt Julia said 
with a sigh, ' we shall know at least that dear Owen's in 
the midst of it.' Which is a feminine form of delight, 
but a very common one. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

* CHERCIIEZ LA FEMME.' 

GuAEDiAN and ward stood on the deck of a Cunard Medi- 
terranean liner before Owen had an inkhng of their real 
destination. This uncertainty, indeed, exactly suited his 
adventurous athlete mind. He liked to set out not 
knowing whither he was bound, and to wake up some 
fine morning in a new world of wonders. Overflowing 
with life and youth and health and spirits, he found in 
such a tourist surprise party an irresistible attraction. 
He was wafted to his Bagdad as on some enchanted 
carpet. It would have spoilt half the fun for him if he 
knew beforehand where he was going, or why; and, 
besides, with Mr. Hayward he was always happy. He 
preferred this sailing under sealed orders. 

Oh, the change to him, since boyhood upwards, from 
Aunt Julia's petticoat Hgime and perpetual old-maidish 
restraint at the Eed Cottage to the freedom and breezi- 
ness of Mr. Hayward's holiday 1 For Mr. Hayward had 
designed it so, and had succeeded admirably. A boy 
hates to live under a woman's restrictions, and loves to 
have a man in authority over him. Mr. Hayward took 
advantage of that natural instinct of boy psychology to 
bind Owen to himself by strong ties of affection and grati- 
tude. With Aunt Julia education was one long cate- 
gorical * Don't ' ; her sole part of speech was the impera- 
tive negative. Don't try to climb trees ; don't speak in 
that voice ; don't play with those rude boys ; don't wear 
out your shoes, or the knees of your knickerbockers. 
With Mr. Hayward, on the contrary, education consisted 
in a constant endeavour to find out and encourage 
every native instinct : If that pleases you, my boy, why, 
do it by all means ; if that irks you, never mind, you can 
get on in the end very well without it. From Mr. Hay- 
ward, or with Mr. Hayward, Owen had learnt French at 
odd times without being conscious of learning it ; he had 
learnt history and politics, and knowledge of common 
things ; optics and photography, and all the allied arts 
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and sciences ; geography in action ; a mass of general in- 
formation taken in at the pores, and all the more valu- 
able because acquired con amove. That was what Mr. 
Hayward meant by * not allowing his schooling to inter- 
fere with his education.' The boy had learnt most and 
learned best in his hoHdays. 

Obedience, if you will ; yes, Mr. Hayward desired the 
promptest obedience. But it was the willing obedience 
the disciple renders of his own accord to the master he 
adores, not the slavish obedience a broken spirit tenders 
to a despotic martinet. Liberty first, order afterwards. 
Mr. Hayward would rather ten thousand times see Owen 
rebel than see him give in without a struggle to unreason- 
able authority. As a matter of fact, Owen often rebelled 
against Aunt Julia's strict rules ; and when he did so Mr. 
Hayward upheld him in it stoutly. 

On this particular journey, even after they got out- 
side the bar of the Mersey, Owen had still no idea 
whither on earth they were bound, save that their desti- 
nation was somewhere in the Mediterranean. He learned 
the exact place by accident. A fellow-passenger, leaning 
over the taffrail, asked Mr. Hayward carelessly, ' Alex- 
andria T 

♦ No, Tangier,' the mysterious man answered. ' My 
friend and I are going on a tour in the Morocco moun- 
tains. I want to do a little photography there — take un- 
hackneyed Islam.' 

Owen's heart leapt up at the sound ; but he gave no 
overt token. Mountaineering in Morocco ! How delight- 
ful ! How romantic ! Arabs, Atlas, Adventure I The 
very thing to suit him. 

' Dangerous work,' the fellow-passenger observed, with 
a languid yawn, • sketching and photographing. Shock 
these fellows' religious prejudices ; and Jedburg justice is 
the rule. " Off with his head," says the Cadi.' 

' So I hear,' Mr. Hayward answered calmly. ' They 
tell me you mustn't try to take a snap at a mosque, in 
particular, unless you can do it unobserved. If the 
natives catch you at it, they're pretty sure to resent the 
insult to their religion, and cut your throat as a work of 
unobtrusive piety.' 
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' What larks !' Owen thought to himself. ' Thia is just 
what I love. A spice of danger thrown in ! And I've 
always heard the Morocco people are fanatical Moham- 
medans.' 

And, indeed, he enjoyed his first week or two on 
African soil immensely. From the moment he set foot 
in Tangier — that tangled Tangier — he found himself at 
once in a fairyland of marvels. More eastern than the 
east, Morocco still remains free from the vulgarizing ad- 
mixture of a foreign element which spoils Algiers and 
Cairo and Constantinople. But Owen had never touched 
on Islam at all before; and this sudden dip into pure Orient 
at one plunge was to him a unique and glorious experi- 
ence. He was sorry to tear himself away from the pic- 
turesque narrow alleys and turbaned Moors of Tangier, 
even for the promised delights of the wild interior. But 
Mr. Hayward's arrangements for his tour in the Atlas 
were soon completed ; the protection of the Shereefian 
umbrella was granted in due form, and they set out, after 
three days, for the mountains of the black country. 

Owen was not at all surprised to find as they journeyed 
inland, that Mr. Hayward spoke Arabic fluently. On the 
contrary, it would have astonished him much more if his 
guardian had proved ignorant of any known language, 
Oriental or "Western. Mr. Hayward chatted easily with 
their Moorish escort, a soldier of the Sultan's, as they 
marched along single file, each mounted on a good 
native saddle-horse, through the narrow bridle-paths 
which constituted the sole roads in Morocco 

The British Consul at Tangier had procured them the 
services of an official escort, and had further supplied 
them with a firman from his Shereefian Majesty, enjoin- 
ing on all and sundry to show them on their way every 
respect and kindness. Travelling was safe in the interior 
just now, the escort assured them ; for, Allah be praised ! 
the Sultan's health was excellent. When the Sultan was 
ill, of course it was very different ; things got unsettled 
up country then, and it was dangerous for foreigners to 
venture too far from the coast and their consuls. In 
Eamadan, too, during the month of fasting, Europeans 
found it risky to travel about freely. The faithful of the 
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town got crusty with their enforced abstinence, and their 
religious feelings were deeply stirred at that time ; they 
let them loose, the escort remarked, with engaging frank- 
ness, on the passing infidels. Up country, you see, tho 
people are so little accustomed to foreign clfendis. At 
Tangier we are more civilized ; we have learned to make 
trade with them. 

It had been hot at Tangier, for it was full summer in 
England ; but up on the high mountains of tho interior 
they found the season cool, with a spring-like freshness. 
Owen never enjoyed anything better than that free, wild 
life, climbing crags through the long day, camping out 
in quaint Berber huts through the short nights, with 
none but natives and their cattle for society. And the 
danger gave it zest, for, in spite of the Sultan's firman, 
they could only photograph by stealth or under constant 
peril of angry and hostile expostulation. 

About their fifth evening out from Tangier, an hour 
before sunset, as they were sitting in the courtyard of a 
rude native inn at a place called Ain-Essa, where they 
proposed to pass the night, as guests of the village, they 
were surprised by the approach of a pair of travellers in 
the costume of the country. One was a handsome young 
man in an embroidered Moorish jacket and loose white 
trousers, wearing a fez on his head, around which pro- 
truded great fluffy masses of luxuriant chestnut hair, 
reminding one somewhat of the cinque-cento Florentines. 
Though not more than the middle height, the stranger 
yet looked tall and well made, and Owrn remarked at 
once with a professional eye that ho had in him the 
makings of a very tolerable athlete. The other, who 
seemed his servant, was an older and heavily-bearded 
man, clad in the common green coat and dirty white 
turban of the Moorish groom or stable-boy. 

The younger traveller of the two jumped from his horse 
very lightly. He rode well and sprang with ease, like an 
accomplished gymnast. As he flung his reins to his 
servant, he said, in decent French : 

' Tieiis, take my horse, Ali ; I'll go into the atiberge, 
and see if they can give us accommodation this evening.' 

The sound of a European tongue in that remote moun- 
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tain village took Mr. Hayward aback. He rose from the 
divan where he sat, and, hfting his hat to the young man, 
crossed over to the servant, while the new-comer, with 
easy assurance, strolled into the front-room of the native 
inn. 

♦ Monsieur est Fran9ais ?' he asked the man who had 
been addressed as Ali. 

The Arab shook his head. 

' Non, Anglaise,' he answered curtly. 

' Anglais ?' Mr. Hayward corrected, thinking Ali's com- 
mand of French didn't extend as far as genders, and that 
he had substituted the feminine for the masculine in 
error. 

But Ali was not to be shaken so lightly from his first 
true report. 

* Non, non,' he repeated ; ' Anglaise, vous dis-je ; 
Anglaise, Anglaise, Anglaise. It's a woman, not a man. 
It pleases her to ride about through the interior that way.* 

Owen looked up quite crestfallen. 

' You don't mean to say she travels alone, without an 
escort, with nobody to take care of her except you?' he 
asked the man in French. 

The Algerian — for he was one — nodded a quiet assent. 

' 'Tis mademoiselle's fancy,' he said. ' She likes to go 
her own way. And she goes it, I can tell you. Nobody 
would ever get mademoiselle to do anything she didn't 
want to.* 

Owen gazed appealingly at his guardian. 

' This is too bad, Mr. Hayward 1' he cried. ' We've a 
soldier to protect us. And a girl goes alone. "We must 
dismiss our escort. It's a shame for us to be beaten like 
that by a woman.* 

' You're quite right,' Mr. Hayward answered. * If she 
can go alone, why, so can we. I'll dismiss our man to- 
morrow, and I'm glad you took it so.' 

In a few minutes more the stranger strolled out 
casually into the courtyard again. She had a frank, free 
face, yet not really masculine when one came to look into 
it, and the great crop of loose, chestnut hair, blowing 
about it in the breeze, gave it a very marked air of loose 
grace and carelessness. 
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' I beg your pardon,' she said in pure English, her 
voice betraying at once the open secret of her sex, ' but I 
hear from the man who keeps this place you've got his 
only two rooms. I'm sorry to interfere with yoii, but 
would you mind occupying one together, just this even- 
ing, to let me have the other. It's a long pull at this 
hour of night to Taourist, the next station.' 

She spoke as calmly and familiarly as if she were in 
an English hotel, and as if a lady got up in male Arab 
costume were everywhere a common object of the 
country. Mr. Hay ward glanced at her and smiled, rait ■ 
ing his hat the while with his usual stately courtesy. 

* With pleasure,' he said, motioning her to a seat on 
the divan by the door. ' If there's anything at all we can 
do for you we shall be only too happy. You're English, 
of cour'^e, as I gather from your accent.' 

The problematical young person took a seat on the 
divan in the shade, and removed her fez for coolness, dis- 
playing as she did so all the wealth of chestnut hair that 
had before been but vaguely suspected by the fringe that 
escaped from it. 

* More English than anything else, I suppose,' she said 
brightly, leaning back as she spoke and loo'^ening her 
native slippers ; ' though I haven't a drop of English 
blood in my body, if it comes to that. Bui I'm a British 
subject, any way ; and my native tongue's English. I'm 
a little bit o : everything, I believe — except Turk, thank 
heaven ! but my name's mostly Greek ; it's line Draco- 
poli.' 

' A very pretty name, too,' Owen put in, half-abashed. 
* My friend's is Hayward, and mine's Owen Cazalet.' 

' Why, then, you must be Sacha's brother !' Miss Draco- 
poli cried, enchanted. * You are ? How delightful ! 
Sacha and I used to go to the School of Art together. 
You never heard her speak of me, did you — lone 
Dracopoli ?' 

'No, never,' Owen answered. 'But she knowu so 
many girls in London, of course,' he added apologetically, 
' You don't mean to say you're travelling alone in 
Morocco like this ? iTou've come all the way from 
Tangier with nobody but this servant ?' 
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* Not from Tangier,' Miss lone answered, enjoying his 
amazement immensely ; * much further than that. All 
the way from Oran, in French Algeria. Yes, I've ridden 
across the mountains on my own hired horse, just with 
Ali to take care of me. The French people at Oran 
talked a pack of nonsense about its being impossible for 
anybody to get along beyond the frontier without an 
escort. " Very well, then," said I to the sous-prefet or 
somebody — a fat, smiling old gentleman with a red 
ribbon in his button-hole and a perfect genius for 
shrugging his shoulders and saying, " Mais, non, 
mademoiselle, impossible" — "I never care to attempt 
anything myself unless it's impossible. What's possible's 
easy. What's impossible's amusing." He shrugged his 
shoulders again and said, "Another of these mad English. 
Thank heaven, if she's killed it'll be beyond the frontier." 
But he let me go, all the same.' 

And lonS smiled, triumphant at the memory of the 
encounter. 

* And you've had no difl&culties by the way ?' Mr. Hay- 
ward asked, astonished. 

lone threw her head back and showed a very pretty 
neck. Her face was daintily rounded, and her teeth, 
when she smiled, were two rows of pure Ivory. 

'Difficulties?' she echoed. 'Difficulties? Dear me, 
yes ; thank goodness I've had nothing but difficulties. 
Why, what else do you expect ? Where'd be the fun of 
coming so far and facing so much discomfort, I should 
hke to know, if it were all plain sailing, like a canter 
across the Brighton downs ? It was the difficulties that 
drew me, ard I've not been disappointed.' 

Owen stared hard at h«i' and listened with profound 
interest and admiration. Mr. Hay ward, gazing alarmed, 
noted the sparkle in his eye. This was indsed a girl 
Pioer Owen's own heart, he felt sure. So he registered a 
solemn resolution in his own mind to find out that night 
which way Miss Dracopoli was going on the morrow, and 
to start himself on the opposite one. For there's nothing 
more likely to turn a man from any fixed resolve in life 
than that first stumbling-block of our race, from Adam 
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downward— a woman. And Mr. Hay ward had far other 
designs in his head for Owen Cazalet than to let him fall 
a victim betimes to any lone Dracopoli. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

A CRITICAL EVENING. 

Thet sat there some time and talked, the pretty stranger 
in the Moorish costume detailing to them meanwhile in 
further outline her chief adventures by the way — how 
she'd been refused at every native hut in the village here, 
and made to sleep in the open air, under the fig-trees, 
there, and turned away altogether from whole tribal 
lands elsewhere. It was a curious, eventful tale, and 
once or twice it grew exciting ; but Miss lone herself, 
overflowing with youthful spirits, told it all, from the 
humorous side, as a capital joke, and now and again 
made them laugh heartily by the quaint droUnesi of her 
comments. 

At the end of it all she rose, quite unabashed and 
untroubled by her wide Turkish trousers, and, with an 
airy wave of the hand observed : 

* I must go inside now, and see what our landlord can 
do for me in the way of supper. I'm hot and dusty with 
my ride. I r^ust have a good wash. There's nothing 
on earth so delicious, after all, when you've got beyond 
t^^ Southern limit of tubs, as a big bowl of cold water at 
the end of a long day's journey.' 

As soon as she was gone, Mr. Hayward looked at Owen. 
'Well?' he said slowly. 
' Well ?' Owen answered, perusing his boots. 
'What do you think of her?' Mr. Hayward asked, 
trembling. 

* She's certainly pretty,' Owen admitted, hot and red. 
And neither said a word more. But Mr. Hayward 

felt an unwonted thrill of premonitory discomfiture. 

Half an hour later, lone emerged again. She had 
taken off her embroidered jacket meanwhile, and now 
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displayed underneath it a sort of loose white shirt, of 
some soft silky material, which gave her a mora feminine 
air, and showed off to greater advantage that full, smooth, 
snowy neck of hers. Her short but flowing hair rippled 
gracefully round her temples. She came out to them, 
trilling to herself a few bars of a joyous French song, 
' C'est 9a-tarra-larra.' 

' Well, this is better,' she cried, looking round at the 
pink glow of the Southern sunset on the bare white- 
washed walls, and shaking her locks free from her fore- 
head, on the faint mountain breeze. ' I'm cool again 
now. They'll give us something to eat out here before 
long, "*" suppose. Better here than in that stuffy little 
li V- "<> • m inside. I'm not particular as to furniture, or 
food either, thank goodness ! but fresh air seems to come 
rather expensive in Morocco.' 

She was like fresh air herself, Owen felt instinctively. 
Something so open and breezy about her face, her voice, 
her walk, her manner. The ideal of young Hellas come to 
life again by a miracle in our workaday, modern, industrial 
world. She looked as if no taint of this sordid civiliza- 
tion of ours had ever stained or sullied her Greek Naiad 
nature. 

' I've asked them to serve us what they can in the open 
court,' Mr. Hay ward said dubiously. 'You're i od to 
their fare by this time, no doubt, so I won't apologize 
for it.' 

'I should ! ?jk oV the girl answered, pulling her 
shirt loose as e- e spoke, with another sunny smile. 
' Very good fare, too, in its way, though not luxurious ; 
dried figs and milk, and olive-oil, and cous-cous. It's 
such a comfort to feel on o's left fish-knives and doilies 
altogether behind one, and that there isn't a pair of 
asparagus-tongs anywhere nearer than Oran.* 

' Perhaps,' Owen began, rising from his seat, and look- 
ing timidly towards Mr. Hayward, ' Miss Dracopoli 
would prefer ' 

' I beg yo -.1. pai'don,' their new acquaintance put in 
quickly, interrupting him. * I'm not Miss Dracopoli. I 
object to these meaningless pure courtesy titles. My 
name's lon^.' 
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' But I can't say lone to a lady I never met in my 
life before to-night,' Owen responded, almost blushing. 

' Why not ?' the pretty stranger answered, with most 
engaging frankness, * especially as you'll most likely 
never see me again in your life, after to-morrow.' 

Mr. Hayward looked up sharply. He was glad to 
hear that welcome suggestion. But Owen only bowed, 
and received the hint in regretful silence. 

* Well, if I were a man, you see,' lone went on, com- 
posing herself on the divan in Owen's place, with her 
feet under her, Oriental fashion, * I'd get other men, of 
course, to call me Dracopoli. But a girl can't quite 
do that. It's unfeminine, and women, I think, should 
always be womanly ; so the only way out of it is to say, 
frankly, lone.' 

' So universal a privilege is tj ;8S likely to be highly 
prized,' Mr. Hayward said sentenoiously. 

'Exactly,' lone answered, leaning forward, all alert, 
and opening her palms before her demonstratively. 
* That's just the point of it, don't you see ? It prevents 
stupid nonsense. I'm all for social freedom myself ; and 
social freedom we girls can only get when women insist 
in general society upon being accepted as citizens, not 
as merely women. What I've always held about our 
future ' 

But before she could get any further in her voluble 
harangue the landlord of the little inn, if one may 
venture to give the village guest-house such a dignified 
name, appeared in the court with the single tray which 
contained their dinner. He was the amine or headman 
of the little mountain community, and after serving the 
meal he and his friends stood by, as native politeness 
demands, not to partake of the food, but to do honour 
to their guests, and to enliven them with conversation. 
From the talk that ensued, Owen, who, of course, spoke 
no Arabic, was wholly cut off; but Mr. Hayward and 
lone chatted away complacently. Every now and again, 
too, the amine would take up some cous-cous, or a morsel 
of roast kid, in his dusky fingers, and as a special mark 
of distinguished consideration thrust it bodily into their 
mouths — the Oriental equivalent for * Do let me tempt 
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you with another slice of turkey.' Owen felt it a hard 
trial of his courtesy to gulp down these greasy morsels 
from those doubtfully washen hands; but he noticed 
with admiration that lone Dracopoli received them all 
with every outwarf expression of appreciation and 
delight, and he marvelled much himself at the young 
lady's adaptiveness. 

' What a power of accommodating yourself to circum- 
stances you must have 1' he cried at last to her, in an 
unobtrusive aside. 'I can't put on a smiling face at 
those great greasy boluses of his. How on earth do you 
manage it ?' 

lone laughed lightly. 

* Habit, I suppose,' she answered, with a sunny glance 
at the amine. * That's how I rub along so well with 
these half-barbarous people. I'm accustomed to giving 
way to their crude native ideas, and so I seldom get- into 
any serious bothers with them ; and though I travel 
alone, they never dream of insulting me, even if they're 
a bit churlish or suspicious sometimes. And then, 
besides, I dare say, my ancestry counts for a great deal. 
I'm not so particular about my food, you see, as most 
regular English people. Even at my father's table in 
London, we always had black olives, and caviare, and 
all sorts of queer Greek dishes — nasty sloppy messes our 
visitors called them, much like this pillau ; but I was 
brought up on them, and I liked them.' 

'And then you speak Arabic so well,' Owen went on 
enthusiastically. 'That's the Greek in you again, I 
suppose? Can you speak many languages? Most 
Eastern Europeans have such a natural taste for 
them.' 

' Oh, yes, pretty well,' lone replied, with the careless 
air of a person who describes some unimportant accom- 
plishment. • English, and French, and German, of 
course; those come by nature— one hears everybody 
speaking them; and then modern Greek, papa's business 
friends always spoke that in the house, and we picked it 
up u):consciously ; and s.ncient Greek — papa liked us to 
know enough, you see, to read the New Testament and 
follow the service at church. Papa was orthodox, of 
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coui'Be, and we went to Petersburg Place ; and it was 
such fun to spell out Herodotus and Aristophanes and 
iEschylua. Men think you're clever ; though, when you 
speak modern Greek fluently, you know, it isn't the least 
bit hard to pick out the sense of Thucydides and Plato ; 
but I'm not learned, you must understand. I've only 
skimmed them through just as I'd skim Shakespeare or 
a French novel, or Dante's "Inferno."' 

And she helped herself to some curds with her fingers 
daintily. 

' Then you know Italian, too ?' Owen interposed, still 
more open-mouthed. 

' To read, not to talk — that is to say, not well. But 
I'd soon pick it up if I was a week in the country 
That's how I speak Arabic, as she is spoke, you know — 
no better. I took lessons for a fortnight at Oran before 
I started, from such a funny old Moor, with a French 
wife and three native ones; they boarded me in the 
harem, and we jib- jabbered together from morning to 
night, and I get along splendidly now. So would you, 
if you took the trouble, and if you've a turn for 
languages.' 

' I have,' Owen answered modestly. ' I suppose that 
runs always with East European blood.' He paused and 
faltered, for in the midst of the amine' s conversation, Mr. 
Hayward's keen eyes had darted a warning glance at 
him. Then he went on more quickly, as if to cover the 
ii\vj : 'Your father's dead, I gather, from what you say. 
But have you a mother living ?' 

' Oh, dear, yes,' lone replied frankly, without a shade 
of false reserve. * A dear old duck of a mother. She's 
Norse, my mother is, but Orthodox — Greek Church, I 
mean, you know. Papa married her at Bergen, when he 
was there in business, and she was received into the 
Church in London, after he was made a partner. That's 
why, though I'm practically English, I haven't a drop of 
English blood in my veins — thank Heaven ! for I prefer 
to be original. I'm a cross between Nora Helmer and 
the Athenian of the age of Pericles, Sacha always tells 
me ; and I'm proud of the mixture. Stay-at-home 
English people are so conventional ; too Philistine, too 
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afraid to trust their own wings. I'm not like that. I'm 
wild on freedom.' 

And she shook her straggling locks again, standing out 
wavily on all sides, and let her full white shirt purse 
itself out as it would over her uncorseted bosom. 

'^ So I should think,' Owen answered, with a slight 
twinkle in his eye, though he admired her boldness 
immensely. ' But does your mother — ' know you're out, 
he was half tempted to add, though he restrained himself 
with an effort, and finished the sentence — ' approve of 
your coming away all alone by yourself like this to 
Morocco ?' 

lonS drew in her rich red lips with expression, and 
wiped them internally — since the feast knew no napkins. 

• I'm an individualist,' she said briskly ; ' above every- 
thing, an individualist. I believe — it's a simple creed — 
in personal freedom, and I'm lucky in having a mother 
who's an individualist too, and who shares my confession 
of faith. When I was coming here, I said to her, 
'* Well, I'm going to Morocco." "All right, dear," she 
said; "alone?" " Yes, alone, mother." "How '11 you 
travel, on foot ?" " No, if possible, on horseback." 
"When do you start?" "To-morrow." "Very well, 
dear; take care of yourself." There's a mother for you, 
il you like. I think I've reason to be proud of her. I'm 
not conceited, I hope, but I flatter myself I've brought up 
my mother splendidly.' 

Mr. Hayward, glancing sideways, would have given 
anything that moment to get rid of the amine. This con- 
versation was terrible. It threatened instant ruin to all 
his best-laid plans. Was ever Owen confronted with 
such a dangerous pitfall ? And he could do nothing — 
nothing to stop the full flow of this strange young 
woman's too attractive confidence. 

He tried to draw her into conversation with the amine, 
but all to no purpose. lone was much more interestingly 
engaged elsewhere. She liked this young ai'^lete with 
the great Enghsh limbs, who told her so modestly of his 
climbs among the mountains — a man after her own heart, 
and so handsome, too, and so appreciative. She rattled 
on with him by the hour, now narrating her own adven- 
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tures, now drawing out his. Long after the meal was 
removed, and the amine had withdrawn gracefully to his 
evening devotions (with a curse for the infidels), she kept 
those two there up talking continuously with her. Mr. 
Hayward himself, that heart of adamant, was hardly 
proof against her seductive charms. She was so frsnk, 
so adventurous, so bold, yet so innocent. 

' You mustn't think ill of me,' she said at last, ' if I've 
talked like a woman all the evening — and all about myself. 
I've a right to be garrulous. I've such arrears to make 
up — such arrears ; oh, dreadful I Just consider ; it's five 
weeks to-day since I've met a Christian soul to talk to.' 

Mr. Hayward stroked his chin and roped his big black 
moustache. The word Christian attracted him. 

' And are you Orthodox, then, yourself,' he asked, ' like 
your father and mother?' 

lone laughed at the question. 

' Orthodox !' she cried merrily, with a girlish toss of 
her pretty head —it was a true Greek head, oval, straight- 
nosed, and round-faced — ' not in any sense of the word. 
I'm a Christian, I hope, in essentials, if that's what you 
want to ask ; but Orthodox, no, no ! Not at all my line 
that. I'm just a concentrated bundle of all the hetero- 
doxies.' 

And with that final Parthian shot she nodded good- 
night to them both, and tripped gracefully away into the. 
narrow doorway of the sleeping-room. 

Before they retired for the night to roll themselves up 
in their own rugs on the smooth, mud-paved floor, Mr. 
Hayward whispered for a moment in a low voice to Owen. 

' My boy,' he said, not angrily, but like one grieved and 
surprised, laying his hand on the young man's shoulder 
with that kindly paternal air of his, ' what a terrible slip 
about your East European blood 1 It took my breath 
away to hear you. How on earth did you ever come to 
doit?' 

' I'm sure I don't know,' Owen answered, abashed and 
penitent. ' It slipped from me unawares. I suppose I 
was off my guard, being so far from England. Mr. Hay- 
ward, you're too good I Don't look at me like that, but 
do scold me — do scold me for it. I'd give worlds if you'd 
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scold me sometimes instead of taking things to heart so. 
Oh, how wrong of me — how silly ! What can I do to 
show you how grieved and ashamed I am ? . . . Dear 
friend, dear guardian, don't look at me like that. This 
time will be a warning to me. As long as I live, I 
promise you faithfully, I'll never do so again — never, 
never, never I' 
And to do him justice, he kept his word faithfully. 
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A niOTOQRAPHIC STUDY. 

Owen slept that evening much worse than usual. Not 
that the externals of his resting-place at Ain-Essa differed 
in any essential particular from those of the other squalid 
native huts where he'd spent every previous night since 
leaving Tangier. The dogs didn't bark louder, the 
jaokals didn't whine in a more melancholy monotone, 
the fleas didn't bite with any livelier persistence, than in 
all the other sparse Berber villages on the slopes of Atlas. 
But Owen slept a great deal less than his wont, for all 
that ; and the reason was — he was thinking of lone. 

She was separated from him only by a thin wooden 
partition ; for these native North African guest-houses 
are far from luxurious. Indeed, it is the fashion to make 
a single building serve the double purpose of an inn and 
of the village cow-house. At one end of the guest- 
chamber rises a broad wooden platform, under which 
the mules and cattle are stabled, their heads projecting 
through an opening into the room one sleeps in. But to 
this arrangement, which carried his mind away at first 
to the inn at Bethlehe-n, Owen had by this time grown 
perfectly accustomed ; what he hadn't grown accustomed 
to was lone's close proximity. For the room was 
divided transversely by a thin layer of pine planks ; and 
through the chinks of the boards, as well as through the 
open space at the far end where the cattle were tethered, 
he could hear lone's deep breath, long and regular like a 
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child's, rise and fall with each movement of that invisible 
bosom. 

He thought much of lone, therefore, and of the chance 
that had thrown them thus strangely together. 

She'd come there for amusement, she said ; for 
amusement alone, and perhaps, when she got back, to 
write a book about it. If he'd read that book in London, 
it would have been nothing, nothing. But meeting lono 
out there, in the flesh, among the wild hills of Morocco, 
in her masculine attire and with her free English spirit — 
for, after all, it was English — she seemed to him more 
like some creature from the realms of fairyland : some 
Hellenic nymph, Oread or Dryad revived, in this alien 
world of woman-enslaving Islam. 

Not that lone seemed to think much of her own 
exploit herself. It was that that put the finishing touch 
to her singular character. She talked as though it were 
quite a matter of course for a girl of nineteen to be 
travelling alone in man's clothes through the mountains 
of North Africa. A mere detail of convenience on an 
out-of-the-way route. An accident of caprice. Owen 
admired her all the more for it. 

But she must have money, too. That was bad. Or 
else how could she come such trips as this by herself ? 
Owen didn't dream of marriage yet — he was only just 
turned twenty — but he had a prejudice against money; 
especially in a woman. Most wholesome-minded men 
would prefer to work for the girl of their choice them- 
selves, and let her owe everything to them, rather than 
put up with a wife who could keep them or help them, 
and make them lose their sense of perfect independence. 

At last he dozed off. Even so he slept but lightly. 
He was aware of the bite of each individual flea in all 
that populous room, and heard in his dreams the various 
droning notes of each responsive jackal. 

Earlier than usual next morning Mr. Hayward waked 
him up with a gentle touch on his shoulder. 

'L^ve-toi,' he said i-i French, which they talked 
together oftener than not, for practice' sake, on these 
holiday outings — thorough colloquial French is so useful 
for young men in the diplomatic service. ' We must get 
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under way pretty early this morning or we shall sleep 
^ la talle ^toile. I'm thinking of a long stage. Dress 
quick, and come out to me.' 

He didn't say why ; but Owen fancied he knew, for all 
that. Mr. Hayward was anxious to get well started on 
the road before lone was up, and in the opposite direction 
from the one she meant to go in. 

In that hope, however, the wise guardian of youth was 
unexpectedly frustrated ; for scarcely had they gone out 
into the cool courtyard from the stuffy room where they'd 
passed the night in their rugs amid the hot breath of the 
cattle, when a lively voice broke in upon them : 

' Good-morning, friends ; good-morning. Isn't it just 
stifling in there I I'm out half an hour before you.* 

It was Ion§, sure enough, up and dressed betimes, in 
fez and white shirt, even prettier in the fresh morning 
air than last night after her journey. Did she always 
rise so early? Owen wondered to himself; or had she 
got up on purpose — he hardly dared to ask it of his own 
soul, for he had the modesty of a man — well, on purpose 
to say good-bye to them ? 

lone, however, didn't leave them long in doubt. 

* Oh, Mr. Hayward,' she said, after a few minutes, in 
the most natural way possible, ' I wanted to see you 
before I went, just to ask you a favour. I wonder, now, 
if you'd photograph me ? You said last night you'd a 
lens and all that sort of thing here with you, and I 
thought, if you didn't mind, it 'd be so nice to be " took," 
as the servants say, in all my chiffons like this, got up in 
costume as a regular Barbary barbarian. Of course, I 
could have it done, you know, just as well in London; 
only, it wouldn't be " just as well," but quite different 
altogether. If I went for it to Elliot and Fry's, or to 
Mortimer's in Bond Street, it 'd be a cut-and-dried 
London cabinet portrait of a lady in a fancy dress — 
nothing more than that — no surroundings, no reality. 
But if I got it taken here, with the real live Atlas in the 
distance for a background, and the village and the 
Berbers for accessories on either side — well, suppose I 
should ever happen to make a book of all this, just think 
what a lovely idea for a frontispiece.* 
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Mr. Hay ward laughed and humoured her. No harm 
in humouring — just for once — a pretty girl one'll most 
likely never see again as long as one lives. 

* I am Mortimer's in Bond Street,' he said, with a 
quiet smile. ' In private life I'm known as Lambert 
Hay ward; but in business I'm Mortimer and Co., and 
I live by taking photographs. However, if you like, after 
breakfast, we'll try, though I don't know whether these 
Berbers will care very much to let us get a shot at their 
villages.' 

* Oh, leave that to me,* lond said confidently. * I'll 
soon make it all right. I'll get round the amine. He's 
a dear old gentleman, I can see, and he'll do anything 
one asks him — if only one goes the right way to work 
about it.' 

And as she said it, she looked so bewitchingly arch 
and charming, that Mr. Hayward in his heart agreed 
with her altogether. Before such guileless art, even ripe 
men, he felt with a pang, are but as clay in the hands of 
the potter. 

So after breakfast he got out his camera, obedient to 
her wish, with less concealment than was his wont, and 
proceeded to make preparations for photographing lon^. 
The pretty cosmopolitan herself, meanwhile, poured out 
voluble explanations in very womanly Arabic to the 
village chief, at each sentence of which the old Moslem 
stroked his OAvn short beard caressingly, and called Allah 
to witness in strange gutturals that he meant no harm, 
and gazed hard at the pleading girl, and reflected to 
himself \. ith a very puzzled head that the ways of Allah 
and these infidels are truly wonderful. Strange that 
such fair women should be wasted on unbelievers. But 
at the end of it all he raised his head and crossed his 
hands on his breast. 

* Allah is great,' he murmured piously. ' You have eyes 
like the gazelle. Do as you will, oh lady.* 

' We'll have it here, then, Mr. Hayward,' lone said, 
motioning him over towards the little domed tomb of a 
Mohammedan saint, surrounded by prickly pears and 
great spike-leaved aloes. 'This makes such a pretty 
background. It's Africa all over, and those children 
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there must come across and bo examining my locket. 
* This way, httle ones,' in Arabic. ' Now, just so, then, 
Mr. Hayward.' 

The operator hesitated. 

' I hardly know if it's quite safe,' he said, glancing 
quickly to either side. ' Tiiis tomb is a koubba, you see 
— the shrine of some petty saint, almost as holy as a 
mosque, and exceedingly sacred. The people may bo 
angry with us if I try to make a picture of it.' 

lon^ beamed inquiry with those bright eyes at the 
amine. The amine, overpowered, nodded ungrudging 
assent. For those bright eyes, indeed, what live man 
would not forego all the houris in Paradise ? 

* Allah is great,' he muttered once more, ' and the tomb 
is a holy one. It will save the picture from sin. The bones 
of the blessed Sidi Ahmed Ben Moussa within it might 
sanctify anything.' 

Which is one way of looking at it. Desecration and 
T revenge by sudden murder is the other one. 

.^all I stand in Hne, too, just to balance the group?' 

I Owen suggested, half trembling. 

Mr. Hayward, at the camera, raised one warning hand 
in solemn deprecation. 

' No, no,' he said quickly. * That would never, never 
do. Your European get-up would break in upon the 
unity of the scene, Owen. Fetch Miss Draoopoli's 
Algerian — I beg your pardon — lone's, I mean. His 
dress is so distinctive. He'll be much more appro- 
priate.' 

' Won't this man here do still better ?' Owen asked, 
raising his hand to point at a handsome young native 
who lounged by the arched door of a neighbouring hut, 
in the picturesque upland garb of the country, one long 
cloak folded toga-wise. 

But lone dashed down his arm almost faster than he 
raised it. 

' Don't do that 1' she cried, half alarmed. ' Haven't 
you learnt that yet ? You've no idea what an insult it 
is. He might rush at you and stab you for it. In 
Morocco you should never venture to point at anybody. 
They think it brings down upon them the evil-eye. My 
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old Moor at Oran told me that, and lots of other good 
tips like it. They're a ticklish people to deal with, these 
Berbers, and you've got to humour them. Pointing's 
almost as bad as asking the father of a household after 
his wives and family. You should ignore his woman- 
kind. They're his own concern here you see, and nobody 
else's. What a country to live in ! It wouldn't :juit me. 
I'm awfully glad, after all, I was born in some ways an 
Englishwoman.' 

The pose was quickly completed, and the picture 
taken. As soon as it was finished, Mr. Hayward went 
off for a minute to pack the negative with the rest, leaving 
Owen and lonS alone by the dome-covered tomb for a 
short breathing-space. 

The moment he was gone, lone gazed at the young 
man, and murmured in a ruminative voice : 

' So he's Mortimer and Co., in business. How curious 1 
How singular 1' 

'Yes, Mortimer and Co., In Bond Street,' Owen 
answered, somewhat alarmed at the turn her thoughts 
were taking. 

'And out of it he calls himself Lambert Hayward, 
does he ?' 

' He does. Lambert Hayward.' 

' But what's his real name ?' lone burst out, turning 
round with a sudden dart, and flashing the question on 
him unexpectedly. 

Owen was quite taken aback at her lightning-like 
qiiiokne:->'. 

' His real name,' he repeated, all disconcerted. ' Why, 
I told you — Lambert Hayward,' 

' Oh, bosh r lone answered promptly, with che saucy 
confidence of a pretty girl. ' You don't really expect me 
to swallow that now, do you ?' 

' Wliy not ?' Owen asked, flushing hot. 

' Why not ?' lone echoed, brimming over with conscious 
discovery. * Well, that's really too absurd of you. Why 
not Lambert Hayward ? Simply because Lambert Hay- 
ward's a pure English name, and your friend's no more 
English than I am ; nor half as much either, if it comes 
to that. He wasn't even born in England.' 
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' You think not ?' Owen answered uneasily, appalled at 
the girl's hasty intuition. 

* Oh dear no !' lone cried with decision, shaking her 
pretty flu% hair. ' I knew that at a glance. I knew it 
by his r's, and his o, w's, and his 5, h'B. He's not English 
at all, I'm sure ; the man's a Russian.' 

There was a deep, long pause. Owen could hear his 
own heart beat. He wouldn't tell a lie, and the truth 
would undo him. He let his eyes rest nervously on the 
ground some seconds ; he didn't dare to raise them lest 
his witch should read every thought in his reeling brain. 

' He calls himself an Englishman,' he murmured at 
last, * and says he was born in England ;' and for one 
instant he looked at her. 

Their eyes met in a flash. lone s peered deep into his ; 
Owen quailed before her keen scrutiny. Then the girl 
added calmly : 

* Yes, but it isn't true, you know, and you yourself 
know it isn't. He's as Russian as he can be — as Russian 
as they make them. His native tongue's Russki. I've 
half a mind to try him with a sentence or two in good Russ, 
just to see how it confuses him. 

Owen stared at her in mute agony. Oh, what on earth 
was he to do ? He clasped his hands and grew eold ; he 
felt like a criminal. 

* For Heaven's sake don't P he cried, all aghast. ' If 
you do, what can he think, oxcept that I've betrayed him, 
and I'd sooner die than that ? If you speak a word to 
him in Russian, I'll jump over the nearest crag and kill 
myself.' 

He spoke with awful seriousness. Icne took it in at a 
glance; she saw how alarmed he w. s, and nodded a 
quiet acquiescence. 

' Don't be afraid,' she said shortly ; ' I'm as dark as 
night, and as close as the grave. I won't whisper a word 
to him. Besides, to tell you the truth, I don't know any 
Russ. I said it for a joke. But you see I was right. You 
admit it yourself now. I was just sure he was a Russian.' 

At that moment, as sha spoke, Mr. Hayward stalked 
unconcernedly out of tue gut^st-house in the rear. 

' Daughter of all the Dracopolis,* he said gaily, for he 
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was too polite to go on calling her lone outright, even at 
her own request, * it's succeeded very well, and is a 
capital photograph. To what address in London may I 
send you the positives ?' 

But even as he said it he saw what a mistake he had 
made. For it was giving Owen the clue to the pretty 
Greek's address — though, after all, if one came to think, 
he could have got it if he was so minded, from Sacha, 
any day. 
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As soon as the photograph was finished, lonS prepared to 
go her own way and continue her journey. Ali brought 
round her horse, ready saddled, and lon^, now fully 
dressed in her embroidered jacket and fez, sprang lightly 
on its back with an easy vault, man-fashion. 

' Well, it's been pleasant to meet a European face 
again, and hear a word or two of English,' she said, 
turning towards them with a sunny smile on those full 
rich lips. 'I don't deny that, though I came here to 
escape them. It's good of you to have troubled about my 
photograph, too. Thank you ever so much for it. And 
now good-bye. We may meet again some day, I've no 
doubt, in London.' 

' All fortuitous atoms clash at the centre at last,' Mr. 
Hayward answered, in his sententious way, raising his 
hat and holding his head bare with the same stately 
courtesy as ever till she was well out of sight. ' What's 
your next stage to-day ? Where do you go from here ?' 

lone looked to the strapping of the little bag behind 
her saddle as she answered gaily : 

' Taourist, Taourist ; a very fanatical and turbulent 
village, our host here tells me ; no photographing mosques 
there. They shoot you for amusement. And you, Mr, 
Hayward ? You'll be sleeping at ' 

' Ouarzin,' Mr. Hayward answered, still bareheaded by 
the gateway. 
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' Good 1' lone replied, with that expansive smile of 
hers — too expansive, Owen thought to himself, for it in- 
cluded all humanity. 

And then she waved them a friendly adieu with her 
plump ungloved hand, and rode off like a sunbeam, 
rejoicing in her strength and youth and beauty. 

As she rounded the corner out of sight, Mr. Hayward 
turned and gave the order to their own servant to start 
immediately. Half an hour later they were threading 
once more, single file, the narrow bridle-paths on the 
volcanic hillside. 

The village of Ain-Essa, from which they had just 
come, like most other in the Berber uplands of the Atlas, 
crowned the summit of a small knoll ; and all roads to 
all parts converged and diverged at a spot a few hundred 
yards on the slope below it. When they had rea^'.hed 
this Clapham Junction of the local highway system, Mr. 
Hayward halted a moment in doubt, and pointed ahead 
inquiringly to one out of the three main routes that 
branched off in various directions. 

' Where does it go ?' he asked their servant in 
Arabic. 

And the man, bending his head, made answe 
* Taourist.' 

Owen's quick ear, accustomed to rapid assimilation of 
foreign languages, caught the strange sounds at once, and 
even interpreted the question aright, for he was beginning 
by this time to pick up a few stray words of Arabic. 
Taourist I That was where lone had said she was going I 
But they were not to follow her. Mr. Hayward looked 
away quickly, and turned to the second one. 

' And this T he asked, pointing to the west with his 
riding-whip. 

' Effendi, to Ouarzin.' 

Mr. Hayward shook his head again. That surprised 
Owen not a little. For Ouarzin was the village they had 
mapped out to take next in due course on their route, and 
only that very morning, too, Mr. Hayward had told lone he 
meant to go there. Now, Mr, Hayward, he knew, was by 
no means a man to turn lightly aside from any resolve once 
made, however unimportant. 
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' The third one ?' he asked once more, with demon- 
strative crop. 

The Arab attendant shrugged his shoulders uneasily. 

• Ah, Effendi,' he said, ' a bad road — a very bad road 
indeed — and a wild set of villagers. It was up there a 
Spaniard — a very rich man — was killed by the dervishes 
last year ouf. of hatred of the infidel. I don't ad"ise you 
to try there. It's called Beni-Mengella.' 

In spite of this adjuration, however, Mr. Hayward 
'oosened his rein, and took the last-named path without 
a word of explanation. Owen followed in silence. The 
Arab servant for his part was too respectful or too ovar- 
awed to venture on questioning him. 

They rode on for some minutes along the steep and 
narrow mule-track, a mere ledge on the hillside, mount- 
ing up and ever up, beset with endless loose stones, and 
overhung by ragged thickets of prickly cactus. It was a 
beautiful scene. To the left rose the mountains, densely 
wooded to the top with rich and luxuriant Southern 
vegetation ; to the right yawned the ravine, leading down 
into a deep valley, tilled in patches with scanty corn or 
waving gray with silvery olive groves. "White villages 
perched here and there on buttressed spurs of the moun- 
tain-tops, petty mosques or domed tombs and whited 
sepulchres of dead saints, served to diversify the principal 
heights with appropriate local landmarks. Below lay 
tangled gorges of the mountain streams, pink with lower- 
ing oleanders or draped by rich festoons of crear.^ African 
clematis. Now and then, near the villages, they just 
spied for a second some group of laughing girls, their 
faces unveiled, bearing pitchers on their heads, and 
passing to and fro with loud cries and merry chatter 
from the fountain. Mr. Hayward would have given much 
to get a snap-shot at such a group ; but, unfortunately, 
the Berber women were as timid as fawns, and, seeing 
them, fled scared behind th(3 shelter of the trees, or 
peeped out at them as they passed from behind some dark- 
ling doorway with the mingled curiosity and fear of a 
pack of shy children. 

After half an hour or more of this silent ride, Owen 
broke in suddenly at last : 
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' I thought, Mr. Hay ward, you meant to go to Ouar- 
zin. 

* So I did,' his friend answered, without looking back 
or sickening rein, ' but at the very last moment I 
changed my mind. Modifiability of opinion, you know, 
Owen, as Herbert Spencer says, is a fair rough te^^t of the 
highest intelligence.' 

When Mr. Hayward talked like that Owen was ulways 
overawed. Irrepressible, cheery English schoolboy that 
he was at heart, those shcJ sentences of Mr. Hay ward's 
shuu him up completely. 

As he answered nothing of himself, his friend added, 
after a pause : 

' I wouldn't go to Taourist, because Miss Dracopoli 
said she was going there ; and I wouldn't go to Ouarzin, 
because I'd told Miss Dracopoli we should spend the 
night there ourselves, and I thought — well, I thought 
perhaps she might elect to change her mind, and go on 
there, after all, on purpose to meet us. So now, you 
see, Owen, I'm always frank with you. I've told you 
the whole truth. You can guess the rest for yourself. 
Some men in my place would have concealed it from you 
sedulously. That's not my way, my boy. I tell you 
the simple truth, and I tell it outright. ... To put it 
plainly, I don't think it's well for you to see too much 
of young women of Miss Dracopoli's temperament.' 

And Mr. Hayward was quite right. He was acting, 
as usual, with all the wisdom of the serpent and all the 
innocence of the dove. By thus saying straight out his 
inmost mind to Owen, he was putting Owen on his 
honour, as it were, and compelling acquiescence. For 
Owen was Englishman enough to feel such generous 
treatment bound him down in turn to the intensest 
integrity. If Mr. Hayward didn't wish him to see more 
of lone, how in goodness' name could he ever do enough 
to avoid her in future ?' 

Not that he was so very anxious to meet their new 
friend again; though she took his fancy immensely at 
first sight. Her freedom, her courage, her frankness, 
her innocence, all hit him hard on the tenderest points, 
and he knew it already. But it was the principle, above 
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all things, that troubled him sorely. Did Mr. Hayward 
mean to put him thus on his honour, he wondered, as 
to lone in particular, or to all women in general ? If 
the last, that was surely a very large order. Owen was 
just growing to the age when a pretty girl exercises a 
distinct magnetic influence on a young man's soul. Did 
Mr. Hayward intend that all that side of human nature 
should be a blank page to him? Was he to lead an 
anchorite's life? Did the cause demand even that 
painful sacrifice of him ? 

After a few minutes' pause he spoke. 

' Miss Dracopoli in particular ?' he asked, pursuing 
his own train of thought, as if Mr. Hayward had been 
following it all the time, as indeed was the case, ' or all 
women ia general ?' 

Mr. Hayward turned and gazed at him — a mute, im- 
ploring gaze. 

* My boy,' he said kindly, but with a sort of terror in 
his eye, * sooner or later I felt this subject must be dis- 
cussed between us, and to-day's as good an occasion for 
discussing it as any. On this point, Owen, I feel exactly 
like Paul — I have no commandment from the Lord about 
it, but I give you my judgment : " I would have you 
without carefulness." I would have your hands kept 
free, if possible, to do the work that's set before you. 
Eemember, love affairs are a very great snare ; they take 
up a young man's time and distract his attention. That's 
why I've kept single to this day myself. There are 
women I might have loved, but I've cherished my celi- 
bacy. It allowed me to direct my undivided energies 
to the good of the cause. " He that is unmarried," says 
Paul, " car 3th for the things that belong to the Lord, 
how Y"^ may please the Lord; but he that is married 
carctn for the things that are of the world, how he may 
please his wife." There you have the question in a 
nutshell. And so, like the Apostle, I lay no command 
upon you. I'm too wise for that. If you must fall in 
love, you mtist, and no care or resolution will keep you 
out of it. But, at any rate, you needn't rush into the 
way of it needlessly. Keep your head clear if you can, 
and let the cause have the heart of you.' 
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And for the rest of that ride Mr. Hayward talked on 
with unwonted freedom and vigour of the cause. He 
talked much, too, of his plans for Owen's future life, 
and of how the cause was to be benefited by his going 
into the diplomatic service. 

' But even if I get an attaches place,' Owen said at 
last, with a glance as he passed at a green ravine below 
them, ' how can you ever ensure my getting sent to 
Petersburg ?' He always spoke of it so, and not as St. 
Petersburg. It's the Kussian way, and he had picked 
up the habit from Mr. Hayward. 

The elder man smiled a calm, serene smile of superior 
wisdom. 

* My doar boy,' he said, looking back at him, ' you 
needn't trouble about that. Do you think I've laid my 
schemes in such a haphazard way as your question im- 
plies ? — I, Lambert Hayward ? You don't know me yet, 
Owen. But you have no need to muddle your head 
about such trifles. Your place is to go wherever you 
may be sent, and to wait till the signal for action is 
giveu you. Till then you can leave all with perfect 
safety to me. When the signal comes you must strike, 
and strike home ; and as long as this world lasts a 
grateful country will remember you.' 

'I see,' Owen answered, almost blushing for his in- 
discretion in asking. ' I might have guessed it, I know. 
You do nothing carelessly, and I understand how many 
strings you hold in your hand at once ; how intricate to 
pull, how difficult to co-ordinate. I realize how you're 
in touch with every chord and pulse of this vast organiza- 
tion the whole world over. Don't think, Mr. Hayward, 
I undervalue the privilege of being so trusted by you, 
and of living so near you. Don't think I doubt for a 
moment your power to arrange this, or almost anything 
else you seriously set your mind upon. Only, I wondered, 
even with all your influence, how you could so far pull 
the wires of the Foreign Office in England as to get a 
particular attacM sent to Petersburg or to Vienna.' 

The smile on Mr. Hayward's lips grew deeper and 
wiser than ever. He turned his head once more, and 
answered in the same masterful tone as before : 
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' Owen, you take far too much for granted. You 
think you fathom me, my boy ; you think you fathom 
me. Many men and women have tried to do that in 
their time, but not one of them has succeeded. . . . 
Why, who told you I ever meant you to go to Petersburg 
at all? Pure inference of your own, pure human in- 
ference ; I never said so.' He paused a moment and 
reflected. Then he went on again more confidentially. 
* See here,' he said, dropping his voice by pure habit even 
in those unpeopled wilds. ' It's not in Eussia itself that 
we stand the best chance of striking a decisive blow at 
this hateful autocracy. Quite the contrary; nowhere 
else in the world are our opportunities so small, or the 
defence so active. There we're watched, numbered, 
thwarted, conspired against, counter-plotted ; there we're 
held in check by endless spies and police and soldiers ; 
there the men and women of the Romanoff horde are 
guided night and day by innumerable precautions. In 
Russia itself, I doubt whether even an English attache 
could ever get near enough the person of the chief 
criminal or his leading accomplices to effect anything 
practical. He might, of course, or he mightn't. But 
that isn't the plan I have in view for you, Owen. I 
mean to let them send you wherever they like. And 
wherever you go, you'll be equally useful to us.' 

' More perhaps elsewhere than at Petersburg itself,' 
Owen suggested, as calmly as if it were the merest 
ordinary business. He had been brought up to regard 
it so, and it was so that he regarded it. 

* More perhaps elsewhere,' Mr. Hayward assented with 
a nod. ' Much more perhaps elsewhere. At Petersburg 
you might pick up for us some useful information, and 
being an Englishman and a member of the Embassy, 
you'd be the less suspected of having anything to do with 
us. But elsewhere you could manage far more than that. 
You might have access to the Romanoffs themselves, 
whenever one of them came by. There's nowhere they 
mayn't come — they pervade all Europe — Copenhagen, 
Athens, Nice, Florence, Brussels — and even the jealous 
care of the most friendly police can't exclude from their 
circle members of the diplomatic body. Why, they're not 
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even safe in Asia itself ; we dogged them through India. 
One of them was wounded the other day in Japan ; 
another was attacked, though all that was hushed up, at 
the Taj at Agra. Therein lies our strength, my boy ; 
we're ubiquitous and irrepressible. The criminals never 
know from what unexpected point, at what unexpected 
moment, the ministers of justice may overtake them and 
pounce down upon them. * And what would terrify them 
more than the sudden discovery some day, in the midst of 
the festivities of some foreign court, that a minister of 
justice stood unnoticed even there, in the guise of an envoy 
of some friendly potentate ? We want to make it impos- 
sible for any man, however brave, to accept the bad 
eminence of autocrat and gaoler-in-chief of all the Eussias. 
Can you imagine any plan more likely to accomplish our 
end than this plan of striking a blow where it's least 
expected by the hand of one who had always passed for 
a neutral Englishman, and whose very connection with 
the Cause or the People in Eussia no one but ourselves 
would ever so much as dream of suspecting ?' 

Owen glanced ahead at him admiringly. 

*Mr. Hay ward,' he said with profound conviction, 
'you're a wonderful man. If anyone can free Eussia, 
you surely will do it I It makes me proud to have sat at 
such a patriot's feet. Forgive me if I've asked you too 
much to-day. I'm only the very least of your subordinates, 
I know, and I never want to worm out more than the 
commander-in-chief himself willingly tells me.' 

Mr. Hay ward gave him a look of true paternal kindliness. 

' Eight, my boy,' he said warmly. * You're always right. 
I never had anyone I could trust and be trusted by like 
you, from the very beginning. That gives me much hope. 
Though things look black ahead now.' 

And then, in a voice full of fiery indignation, he gave 
way all at once in a very rare outburst, and began to 
recount in rapid words a whole string of terrible atrocities 
in Siberia and elsewhere, detailed to him in cipher by his 
last budget from St. Petersburg. 

Owen listened, and felt his blood boil within him. Not 
for nothing had Mr. Hayward trained up in the faith his 
Nihilist neophyte. 
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FAMILY BUSINESS. 

In Morocco, these things. Away over in St. Petersburg, 
that self-same day, a lady was closeted close in a bureau 
of the Third Section with that stern military policeman, 
General Alexis Selistoff. 

' And so you've obtained some influence with him, you 
think, Madame Mireff?' the General said, musing and 
twirling his bronzed thumbs. 

* Influence ?* Madame Mireff repeated, with a bland 
feminine smile. ' I can just twist him round my Angers 
— so,' and she suited the action to the word. ' As a 
statesman, of course. Lord Caistor's unapproachable and 
irreproachable — we all know that ; but as a man — well, 
he's human. I take him on the human side — and I do 
what I like with him.' 

The General smiled responsive — a grim smile and 
sardonic. 

' Politics,' he murmured in a very soft voice, like a 
woman's for gentlenesd — though, to be sure, it was he who 
flogged a Polish lady to death once at Warsaw for some 
trifling act of insubordination to the Government orders 
— ' politics have a morality all of their own.' 

Madame Mireff assented with a graceful nod. 

* Though you mustn't for a moment suppose,' she said, 
hesitating, ' that our jpersonal relations ' 

The General was a gentleman. (In Eussia that quality 
is by no means incompatible with flogging women to death 
when the morality peculiar to politics sanctions or even 
demands such an extreme act of discipline). He cut her 
short at once with a polite wave of the hand. 

* My dear Madame Mireff,' he said, in his most depre- 
cating tone, * I hope you don't think I could for one second 
imagine that a lady of your character ' 

One outstretched pa,lra and a half-averted face com- 
pleted the sentence. 

' Of course you understand me,' Madame Mireff went 
on, blushing a trifle even so. ' We are friends, he and I 
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— that's all. The Earl is an able man and a keen poli- 
tician ; but in private life he's a most charming person. 
We get on together admirably. Figures votis that I go 
down to stop now and then with dear Lady Caistor at 
Sherringham-on-Sea ; and there I havo the Earl to myself 
half the day in the garden or the drawing-room. . . . 
We never talk politics, General, you must understand. 
Pas si Mte, I need hardly tell you. I influence him gently; 
the dropping of water on a stone ; a constant impercep- 
tible side-pressure, if I may say so. Russia in the 
abstract ; a Bussian woman in the concrete ; that's all I 
have to play against his astuteness and his suspicion. 
Our sincerity, our devotion, our simple, natural straight- 
forwardness, our enthusiasm for humanity — those are the 
chief chords of my four-stringed lute. I harp on it 
always, though not, I hope, monotonously. It tells upon 
him in the end. You can see it telling upon him. He 
says to himself : " The character of the units determines 
the character of the aggregate. A nation made up of 
units like this must be on the whole a tolerably decent 
one." And it influences his policy. You must notice for 
yourself he's less distrustful of us than formerly.' 

The General leaned back in his round office chair, 
neatly padded in brown leather, stamped with the 
imperial arms, and surveyed her critically. 

No wonder a statesman who accepted Madame Mireff 
as the typical Russian should think well of the country 
•whose tangible embodiment and representative she pro- 
claimed herself. For a handsomer ripe woman of forty- 
five you wouldn't wish to see anywhere than Olga Mirelf. 
Her figure was full and round, yet not too full or too 
round for the most fastidious taste ; her charms were 
mature, yet all the richer for their maturity. An intelli- 
gent, earnest, enthusiastic face, great child-like eyes, a 
sweet and generous smile, rare beauty of feature, rare 
naivet6 of expression — all these went to the making 
up of a most engaging personality. Her hands were 
plump but soft and white and dimpled. Her motions 
were slow, but they quickened with animation, and 
grew positively mercurial under the influence of en- 
thusiasm. 
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The very woman, General Selistoff thought to himself, 
to twist round her fingers, as she said, a clever and 
impressionable Foreign Secretary like Lord Gaistor. 
Alexis Selistoff had never had a better made instrument 
to work with. This little wedge of feminine insinuation 
might enable him in time to permeate the whole inert 
mass of English opinion. 

The General paused, and fingered his waxed 
moustache. 

' And you go back again to-morrow ?' he said, still 
surveying her with approbation. 

Madame Mireff nodded assent. 

* Unless you wish it otherwise,' she answered ; * I am 
yours to command. But if you see no objection — then to 
London to-morrow.' 

The man of politics shrugged his shoulders. They 
were broad and well set. 

' Oh, as for my wishes, cMre dame,* he said, with an 
air of official disclaimer, ' you know very well they have 
nothing at all to do with the matter. You are not, and 
never were, an agent of the Government. If you drop in 
here for a chat with me, in a moment of leisure, you 
drop in as a friend — nothing more, bien entendu. Some 
little relaxation, some little interlude of the charms of 
female society, may surely be allowed us in a life so 
monotonous and so deadly dull as this eternal routine of 
ours. I sign my own name on an average three hundred 
and seventy-four times per diem. But as to business, 
business, you have nothing to do with that. La haute 
^politique is not a lady's affair. Tape, dockets, files, 
pigeon-holes, those are administration, if you will ; but a 
visit to England by an unauthorized Bussian lady ' — he 
gazed at her hard — 'mere private gadding. Disabuse 
your mind as to that, Madame, disabuse your mind as to 
that, though I know you don't even need to be told to 
disabuse yourself.' 

Madame Mireff's smile as he spoke those words was a 
study in complexity. It contained in itself four or five 
smiles superposed, in distinct strata, and one of them, 
perhaps, would have surprised General Selistoff not a 
little, had he known its full import. But Madame 
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didn't enlighten him on that abstruse point. She only 
answered submissively : 

* I'm well aware of those facts, General. My one 
object in life is to serve my country and my Czar, unob- 
trusively and unofBcially, by such simple private influence 
as a mere woman can exert in a foreign capital' 

Though Madame knew very well in her own heart that 
a Russian lady would never be permitted to exercise 
influence on English politics, directly or indirectly, in 
whatever capacity, unless it suited the Government she 
should unofficially represent it. And so, too, did General 
Selistoff. Had it been otherwise, no passport at the 
very least — perhaps even imprisonment, the mines, 
Siberia. 

They looked at one another and smiled again, with 
their tongues in their oheeks, mentally speaking, like the 
Roman augurs when they met in private. Then the 
General spoke again : 

' And Prince Rurio Brassoff?' ho said, with an ugly 
frown on his high bronzed forehead ; • still no trace of 
him anywhere ? You haven't one hope of a clue ? How 
that man eluauK^ us t' 

' No,' Madame Mireff answered demurely, laying one 
plump hand with resignation over the other, and shaking a 
solemn head. ' He eludes us still. How can you hope 
to catch him ? I feel convinced even his own associates 
don't know where he is. I've made every inquiry. The 
man works like a mole underground, popping up here 
and there for a moment to take breath, as it were, or not 
even that. He's invisible and incalculable. Nobody 
ever sees him, nobody ever talks with him ; only written 
messages flutter down now and again from the sky, or 
from unknown sources, bearing an Egyptian postmark, 
it may be, or a Maltese, or a Norwegian, or a Sicilian. 
They're not even in his own hand, they say — not the 
bulk of the document. Only the signature's his ; the 
rest's type-written, or copied by an amanuensis, or dic- 
tated, or in cipher. His subordinates have nothing to 
go upon but those two mysterious words, "Ruric Brassoff," 
at the bottom of an order. But they obey it as implicitly 
as if it fell upon them from heaven. Most of them have 
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never set eyes upon the man himself in their lives at all ; 
nobody on 'iarth has set eyes upon him for ten years 
past ; yet there he is still, wrapped in the clouds as it 
were, but pulling all the strings just as clearly as ever. 
It's a most mysterious case. Though, after all, as a 
diplomat, one can hardly help admiring him.' 

General Selistoff looked up sharply at her in a surprised 
sort of way, Born bureaucrat that he was, he couldn't 
understand how anyone could admire even the cleverest 
and most audacious of rebels. 

' Well, that's a matter of opinion,' he said slowly, 
pressing his thumb very tight on the edge of his desk. 
* Fo>' my part, if I'd Euric Brassoff's neck under here this 

m in ate ' The thumb was raised for one second 

and then squeezed down again significantly. General 
Solistoff paused once more. His eyes looked away into 
the abysses of space. 'Euric Brassoff,' he repeated 
slowly, ' Euric Brassoff, Euric Brassoff. If only we could 
catch that one oingle man, we wouldn't take long to 
crush out the whole infernal conspiracy. ' 

' You think sc ?' Madame inquired, looking up. 

' He's its head,' the bureaucrat answered impatiently. 
' No organization on earth can possibly go on when it's 
head's cut off.' 

And he had had experience, too, in the results of 
decapitation. 

' We got on somehow after our late beloved Czar was 
murdered by these wretches,' Madame put in, very 
gravely. 

The General sat up stiff. Ho didn't like this turu. 
'Twas beneath him to bandy words and arguments with 
a woman. 

* Well, you'.ll not relax your efforts, at any rate,' he 
said, more coldly, ' to get some clue to Prince Eurio 
Brassoff's whereabouts. Eemember, five hundred thou- 
sand roubles and the title of Princess. Ceaseless 
vigilance is our only resource. Leave no stone unturned. 
Under one or other of them, we know, must lurk the 
scorpion that bit us.' 

' True,' Madame answered, relapsing into pure sub- 
missiveness, for she saw it was wisest. 
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* And there's one other point I want to suggest to you,' 
the General went on, somewhat mollified. * A very 
painful point ; but I must bring myself to speak of it. 
I've often thought of mentioning it to you, dear Madame, 
before, and when it came to the point I've always been 
naturally reluctant.' He dropped his voice suddenly. 
' You'll understand why,' he went on, ' when I tell you it 
relates to rry unhappy and misguided brother, Sergius 
Selistoff.' 

Madame Mircff bowed her head with a sympathetic 
inclination. She let a rhetorical pause of some seconds 
elapse before she ancwered the General, whose own eyes 
fell abashed, as is natural when one mentions some dis- 
graceful episode in one's family history. Then she mur- 
mured in a lower key : 

' I understand perfectly. I never expected to hear 
that name mentioned in this room again, and unless you 
had brought it up yourself, you can readily believe, 
Excelloiioy, I wouldn't have dared to allude to it.' 

' No, no,' the General continued, forcing himself to 
speak with difficulty, * But I'm anxious to find out 
something about his family and affairs, and you're the 
only person on earth, dear Madame, to whose hands I 
could endure to confide the inquiry. To no one else 
but yourself could I bring myself to speak about it. 
Sergius had a. boy, you know — in fact, two children, a 
boy and a girl. Before he was sent to Siberia, after his 
treachery become known,' and the old bureaucrat spoke 
like one weighed down with shame, ' those children were 
spirited away somehow out of the country. You know 
their history, I suppose. You know the circumstances 
of that unfortunate marriage.* 

' Not in full,* Madame answered, all respectful sym- 
pathy. 'And when one's engaged on a matter of the 
kind it's best, of course, to know all. I've only heard 
that Sergius Selistoff married an English woman.' 

The General bowed his head once more. 

' Yes, an English woman,' he answered. ' But that's 
not all. A public singer at Vienna, who, as we have 
reason to believe, for her family's sake sang under an 
assumed name, and whose relations in England we've 
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never been able to trace since Sergius went to the 

fate reserved for traitors. On the morning when the 
administrative order was issued from this oflQce for my 
brother's arrest — I signed it myself — Madame Selistoff 
and the children disappeared from Petersburg as if by 
magic. My sister-in-law, as you must have heard, was 
discovered, raving mad, a few weeks later, in the streets 
of Wilna, though how or why she got there nobody even 
knew, and from that day till her death, some seven 
months afterwards, she did nothing but cry that her 
children at least must be saved; her children at least 
must get away safe from that awful place to England.' 

The old man stroked his moustache. 

'It was terrible,' he said slowly — 'terrible what 
suffering Sergius brought upon us all, and on that un- 
happy woman.' 

' It was terrible indeed,' Madame Mireff answered, 
with a look of genuine horror. 

' Well, what I want just now,' the General continued, 
rising up in all the height of his great Eussian figure, 
and going to a little cupboard, from which he brought 
forth a small bundle of brown and dusty papers — ' what 
I want just now is that you should find out for me in 
England whether those children are there still, and in 
whose keeping.' 

' Perfectly,' Madame answered. ' You wish, perhaps, 
to be of service to the boy — to bring your brother's son 
back to Eussia again, give him the rank of a Selistoff, 
and make him a loyal subject of our beloved Emperor.' 

The old man brought his fist down on his desk with 
a resounding blow. 

* No, no !' he cried fiercely, his face lighting up with 
indignation. 'Ten thc-.sand times no; I renounce 
Sergius Selistoff and all his works for ever. . . . The 
boy's no nephev/ of mine — no true-born Selistoff — an 
English half-breed by a rebel father. I'd send him to 
the mines, as I sent my brother before him, if only I 
could catch him. As Sergius died, so his son should die 
in turn. ... A Selistoff, did you say? Our blood dis- 
owns the whole brood of the traitor.' 

»I see,' Madame answered, with true Eussian im- 
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passivenesp. Not a muscle of her face moved. Not a 
quiver passed over her. Only the long, black lashes 
drooped above the great childlike eyes. • And you want 
me to find out where they're living now ? Well, if any- 
body in England can track them, I can promise it will 
be I. Names, ages, and descriptions — I see you have 
them there all pat in your dossier.' 

Th3 General undid the bundle with an unwonted 
trembling in those iron fingers. Then he stretched out 
the papers before Madame Mireffs keen eyes. 

' Alexandra, aged four at the time of her flight, would 
now be twenly-five, or thereabouts,' he said, quivering. 
' Sergius, a baby in arms, would be between t-venty and 
twenty-one. Here, you see, are their descriptions a):d 
such details as we could recover of the mother's family. 
But it was a mesalliance, you must understand, for a 
Russian nobleman — a complete mesalliance. She gave 
her name at the ceremony as Aurora Montmorency, but 
we believe it to have been false, and we don't know the 
real one. Your business will be only to hunt up these 
people ; mine, to crush them, when found, as one would 
crush beneath one's heel a brood of young vipers.' 

' Perfectly,' Madame answered, with a charming smile. 
' I understand my mission, Excellency. I will obey your 
instructions.' 
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AN UNEXPECTED ENCOUNTEB, 

And while in St. Petersburg, General Selistofif was utter- 
ing those words to his trusted associate, on the mountain 
path near Beni-Mengella, in Morocco, Mr. Hay ward was 
exclaiming enthusiastically to Owen Cazalet : • It's a 
glorious work, my boy, and it's laid upon you in due 
course by your glorious inheritance.' 

' And yet,' Owen murmured, musing, ' it's a terrible 
one, too, when one comes to think of it.' 

Mr. Hay ward eyed him hard with a quick, half-startled 
air. 
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* Yes, terrible certainly/ he answered, with the rapt 
air of a prophet, ' but inevitable, for all that — a stern 
duty imposed upon you by your birth and training. 
Consider, Owen, not only that unhappy country, a brute 
bulk, bearing, half loath, upon her myriad shoulders the 
burden of one miserable horror-haunted man — the most 
wretched of mankind — but your own part in it as well, 
your own calling and election to avenge and assist her. 
Eemember your father, sent to sicken and die by inches 
in a Siberian mine ; remember your mother, driven mad 
in the streets of Wilna in her frantic endeavours to carry 
you and her daughter in safety beyond the Eussian 
frontier. All these things the Eoraanoffs have done to 
you and yours in your very own household. What 
justice can there be for them except in the angry 
vengeance of their outraged serfs? On you falls that 
honour. You are summoned to this great work. You 
should accept it with pride, with gratitude, with aspira- 
tion.' 

* So I do,' Owen answered, a feeling of shame breaking 
over him like a wave at even so transient an expression 
of doubt and hesitancy. * Trust me, Mr. Hayward, I 
will be ready when the time comes. Don't fear for my 
fidelity. I won't fail you in the struggle.' 

And, indeed, that manly young Englishman, for such 
in all essentials he was, really meant it and felt it. Not 
for nothing had Mr. Hayward taken charge of his youth, 
and slowly by tentative degrees, as he found his pupil's 
mind ripe for change, instilled into him all the principles 
of the fiercest Eussian Nihilism. Everything had worked 
with that cheery, vigorous, enthusiastic English lad in 
the direction of accepting the faith thus forced upon him. 
His reverence for Mr. Hayward, at once the gentlest and 
most powerful mind he had ever known ; his horror at 
the fate of his own father and mother ; his native love of 
freedom, of individuality, of adventure ; his sterling 
English honesty of purpose ; his inherited Eussian 
fatalistic tendency — all led him alike to embrace with 
fervour the strange career Mr. Hayward sketched out 
for his future. Nihilism had become to him a veritable 
religion. He had grown up to it from his cradle ; he had 
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heard of it only from the lips of its adherents ; he had been 
taught to regard it as the one remaining resource of an 
innocent people ground down to the very earth by an 
intolerable tyranny. So it came to pass that Owen 
Cazalet, who, from one point of view, as his friends and 
companions saw him at Moor Hill, was nothing more 
than a strong and pleasing athletic young Enghshman, 
was, from another point of view, by Mr. Hay ward's side, 
a convinced and unflinching Bussian Nihilist. 

All day they rode on across the volcanic hills ; 
towards evening they reached the dubious village of 
Beni-Mengella, whose inhabitants even their tolerant 
Moorish servant had described to them as very devout 
and fanatical Mohammedans. At the outskirts of ihe 
hamlet three Berbers, clad each in a single loose white 
robe, not much differing from a nightshirt, met them full 
in the path. 

' Peace be with you,' Mr. Hayward cried out, accosting 
them in the usual Moslem formula. 

' Peace be with all true believers,' the men answered 
in a surly tone. 

The alteration was significant. It meant that even the 
protection of the Serene Shereefian Umbrella didn't en- 
title such open rebels against the will of Allah to peace 
in that village. 

* This is ominous,' Mr. Hayward muttered quietly to 
Owen. ' We may have trouble here. These men refuse to 
give us peace as we pass. That always means in Islam 
more or less chance of danger.' 

* So much the better,' Owen thought to himself, red- 
dening visibly with excitement. 

They rode on in silence up to the amine' s house. A 
handsome young Moor, in an embroidered jacket, lounged 
in a graceful attitude against the richly-carved doorpost. 
He started as they approached, and then burst into a 
merry laugh. But — the laugh was lone's ! 

' Well, this is odd,' the stranger cried aloud in Eng- 
lish, in a very feminine voice. ' You said you were 
going to Ouarzin. You changed your minds suddenly. 
What on earth brought you on here ?' 

'Well— yes; we changed our minds,' Mr. Hayward 
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answered, with a slight stammer, looking decidedly 
sheepish ; ' we altered our route when we reached the 
fork in the roads. We heard . . . this village was more 
likely to afford us something really good in the way of 
adventure. But you ? we've fair reason to question you 
as well. Didn't you tell us this morning you meant to 
Bleep at Taourist ?' 

lone laughed once more that merry musical laugh of 
hers, and tossed her fluffy hair off her ears at the same 
time with an easy movement of her head. 

' What fun I' she cried, delighted at the absurd contre- 
temps, in spite of herself. ' Why, I came here, if you 
must know, on purpose to avoid you. Not out of rude- 
ness, you understand ; if it were in England, now, I'd 
have been most pleased to accept your kind com- 
panionship. But, you see, I've come out here all this 
way to do this journey alone ; the whole point of it 
naturally consists in my riding through Morocco by my- 
self in native clothes, and perhaps getting killed on the 
way — which would be awfully romantic. So, of course, 
if I'd allowed you to come on with me, or to follow me 
up, it'd have spoilt the game ; there'd have been no riding 
alone ; it'd have been a personally conducted tour, just 
the same as the Cookies. Well, that made me turn off 
at a tangent to Beni-Mengella, for I thought perhaps you 
two men might be afraid to let me go on by myself, or 
might go ahead to Taourist on purpose to make sure I 
got into no trouble. And that, you must see for your- 
selves, would have put an end at onc«^ to my independence. 
The value of this experiment consists entirely in my 
going through Morocco alone on my own hired horse, and 
coming out alive and unhurt at the other end of it.* 

Mr. Hayward gazed at her with a somewhat comical 
ruefulness. 

' It is unfortunate,' he said slowly. ' But we must put 
up with it now. I'm sorry we've incommoded you. It's 
too late to go anywhere else at this hour, I'm afraid, even 
if there were anywhere else in the neighbourhood to 
go to.' 

' Oh, well, now you're here,' lone answered with good- 
humoured condescension, 
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after all, we had a very jolly evening together yesterday 
at Ain-Essa, hadn't we ? Besides, you know, it's lucky 
for you in some ways I'm here ; for I can tell you these 
are just about the liveliest and most aggressive l^Ioham- 
medans I've met anywhere yet ; they're war to the knife 
on infidels, and if you'd come among them alone — with- 
out a lady to protect you, I mean — I believe they'd have 
murdered you as soon as look at you. One or two of 
them seemed half inclined at first to doubt about the 
propriety of murdering even me; but they've got over 
that now ; I've made things all square with them. I've 
repeated enough verses from the Koran to satisfy the 
amine himself as to my perfect orthodoxy; and I've 
Mash-AUah'd till I'm hoarse at every man, woman, and 
child in the village. Besides, I've made up to the moUah 
of the mosque. If I say to him, " These are friends of 
mine," not a soul in the place will dare to touch you.' 

As for Owen, in spite of Mr. Hay ward's warnings, he 
didn't pretend to conceal from himself the obvious fact 
that he was very glad indeed to come again upon lone. 
Not wholly from the point of view of personal liking, 
either — he had a better reason than that, a more serious 
reason. It was a point of honour. Their last few words 
together at Ain-Essa, where they had spent the previous 
night, had left an abiding sense of terror on his inmost 
soul. Nobody but lone Dracopoli had ever suggested in 
his hearing the fatal idea that Mr. Hayward was a 
Eussian. And he hadn't had time to impress upon her 
in full (before he left) the profound necessity of keeping 
that idea a secret. AH day long his conscience had been 
pricking him for that unwilling disclosure. Had he as- 
sented too openly? Had he betrayed Mr. Hayward's 
trust by too easy an acquiescence ? He'd been longing 
every hour of that tedious march for the chance of seeing 
lone alone once more, to beg her to keep silence ; and 
now that chance had come he was profoundly grateful 
for it. To him the suspense had in many ways been a 
terrible one. 

He had never had a secret from Mr. Hayward in his 
life before. That feeling of itself gave him a sense of 
guilt. But he couldn't pluck up courage to make a clean 
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breast of it, either. Mr. Hayward would think he might 
have parried the thrust better. To say the truth, he 
was ashamed to let his guardian see the painful fact 
that a girl had got the best of him in a very brief 
encounter. 

Mr. Hayward strolled into the guest-house to arrange 
about accommodation. While he was gone Owen was 
left alone at the door for one minute with lone. There 
was no time to be lost. He must seize the opportunity. 
Such a chance to speak might not occur again. Muster- 
ing up all his courage suddenly (for he was a bashful 
young man), he turned to her at once, and said, in a very 
earnest tone : 

* Miss Dracopoli, I thank heaven I've met you again. 
I wanted — I needed — I required one word more with you. 
I daren't tell you why. To do that would be a crime. 
But I want you to promise me as faithfully as you can 
you'll never mention to anybody your suspicion that Mr. 
Hayward's a Russian. It might be death to him if it 
were known, and death to me, too. I've no time to ex- 
plain more. He mustn't come out and see me talking to 
you so. But, for heaven's sake, I beg of you, promise 
me — do promise me you'll never mention the matter as 
long as you live to anyone.' 

He spoke with concentrated earnestness, like one who 
really means most profoundly what he says. lone 
glanced at him for a minute, half in doubt, half in amuse- 
ment, with those big, laughing eyes of hers. She didn't 
quite know whether to take it as a very good joke or not. 
Most things in life were very good jokes to lone. Then 
she sobered down suddenly. 

* Why — this — is — Nihilism,' she said, word by word, 
in a very surprised voice. ' No wonder you're alarmed. 
Yes, this is— just— Nihilism. But you needn't be afraid, 
Owen Cazalet. I give you my promise. I'll never say a 
word of it as long as I live to anyone.' 

She spoke now as seriously as he had spoken himself. 
She said it, and she meant it. In a moment the laughing 
girl saw the full magnitude of the issue at stake, and for 
once was sobered. Owen glanced at her timidly, and 
their eyes met again. 
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'Thank you,' he said, very low in a very timid voice. 
' Ten thousand times, thank you.' 

' But what's his Eussian name ?' lon^ asked after a 
brief pause, half coaxingly, and with true feminine 
curiosity. 'You inight tell me that, now. You've as 
good as admitted it.' 

•Ah, but I don't know itl' Owen answered very 
earnestly, without one second's hesitation. 'I haven't 
heard it myself. He's never once told me.' 

His voice had a ring of truth in it. Ion6 felt sure from 
its tone he meant just what he said. She gazed at him 
curiously once more. 

• Never a word of it to anyone,' she repeated, with 
solemn assurance, wringing his hand in her own. * I'll 
cut my tongue out first, for I see you mean it.' 

At that moment, as she spoke, Mr. Hayward's face 
loomed up at the far end of the passage from the 
courtyard inside. lone saw it and was wise. She let 
Owen's hand drop suddenly. 

' And such a funny old Moor with a green turban 
on his iiead,' she went on quite loud, in her gayest and 
most natural voice, as if continuing a conversation on 
some perfectly banal point, ' you never saw in your 
life. He was fat and dark, and had a mole on his 
forehead, and he called Allah to witness at every 
second word he was letting me have that horse dirt 
cheap for my beautiful eyes, at rather less than half its 
value.' 
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most horribly 



•They're dreadful 
same voice ; but he 
ashamed of himself. 

These petty social deceits sit much heavier on us 
men than on the lips of women, where they spring 
spontaneous. And it cut him to the heart to think he 
was employing such mean feminine wiles against Mr. 
Hayward. 

After that night, he thought to himself bitterly, he'd 
take very good care never to meet lone Dracopoli any- 
where again. Though, to be sure, she was the nicest 
girl he'd ever met in his life, and the freest in the 
true sense of all he admired in freedom. But still — 
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the cause 1 the cause ! — for the sake of the cause he'd 
avoid her like poison. She was a dangerous woman. 

More dangerous even than he knew ; for of all possible 
links to bind a man and a woman together for life, 
almost in spite of themselves, commend me to a secret 
shared in common. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

MAN PBOFOSES. 

That night at Beni-Mengella was Owen's last meeting 
with lone Dracopoli in Morocco, and he enjoyed it 
immensely. All through the evening, indeed, lone was 
as gay, as communicative, as frankly confidential, as sher 
had been at Ain-Essa ; Owen even fancied she was 
possibly pleased to meet him again ; but if so, it was 
pleasure she didn't desire to let pall by too frequent 
repetition, for next morning, after their native breakfast 
of fried cakes and cous-cous, lonS turned one merry 
forefinger uplifted to Mr. Hayward. 

' Now, mind,' she said imperiously, ' this time, no 
reconsiderations. First thoughts are best. Tell me your 
tour, and I'll tell you mine. Let's hold by them rigidly. 
You stick to yours, and I'll stick to my own ; then we 
won't go running up against one another, head foremost, 
like the people in a farce — exit Mr. Hayward and Owen 
Cazalet left, enter lone Dracopoli, E.U.E., and all that 
sort of thing. I want to be able to say I rode through 
Morocco alone " from kiver to kiver." I've almost done 
it now. Five or six evenings will bring me down to 
Mogador. Look here : this is my route as far as one can 
trace it, where there are no proper maps.' And she 
unfolded Joseph Thomson's rough chart of the Atlas 
range before him, and indicated, as far as possible, with 
one plump, white finger, the general idea of her future 
stopping-places. 

Mr. Hayward acquiesced, and took the opposite 
direction. For his own part, if lone were anxious to 
avoid him, he was ten times more anxious to avoid Ion§. 
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Of the two tours, therefore, the independent young 
lady's waa finished first. Mr. Hayward and Owen were 
still riding slowly up steep mule-paths of the mountains 
in the interior long after lone had changed her Turkish 
trousers and her embroidered Moorish jacket for the 
tailor-made robe of Regent Street and Piccadilly. As to 
Owen's later feats in the Atlas, I shall say no more of 
them here. The untrodden peaks that he climbed, the 
steep cliffs that he scaled, the strange insects he dis- 
covered, the rare plants he brought home — how he with- 
stood the natives at the shrine of Sidi Salah of the High 
Peak — how he insisted on photographing the Mosque of 
Abd-er-Rahraan, with the Two Tombs in the chief seat of 
Moslem fanaticism in the far interior — are they not all 
written with appropriate photogravures in Hayward's 
' Mountaineering in Southern Morocco ' ? Who lists may 
read them there. For the purposes of this present history 
they have no further importance ; enough to say that at 
the end of two weeks Owen Cazalet returned by the 
Cunard steamer to London, a travelled man, and an 
authority on the vexed points of Atlantic topography. 

Immediately on his return, Sacha met him at Euston 
with important news. A domestic revolution had 
occurred at Moor Hill during his short absence. Sacha 
met him at once with unusual excitement for that placid 
nature. 

' You mustn't go down to auntie's to-night,' she said, 
as soon as he stepped on to the platform ; * you must 
come to my lodgings and sleep. I want to have a good 
long talk with you as soon as possible, Owen ; I've such 
lots of things to tell you.' 

'Your lodgings I' Owen cried, astonished. ' You're in 
rooms up in town, then ? Why, how's that, Sacha ?' 

* Oh, it's a long story to tell,' Sacha answered, some- 
what flushed herself out of her wonted composure. 
' You see you're six weeks in arrears. We haven't been 
able to write to you. And ever so many queer things 
have happened in England meanwhile. In the first 
place — that's the beginning of it all — I've sold my 
Academy picture.* 

' You don't mean to say so I' Owen exclaimed, over- 
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i'oyod. ' But not at your own price, surely, Saoha. You 
:now you told ua it was quite prohibitive yourself. You 
put it so high just for the dignity of art, you said.' 

Sacha's not unbecoming blush mantled deeper with 
conscious success. 

' Well, not exactly that,' she answered. ' I knew the 
price was prohibitive — or, at least, I believed so ; but I 
reckoned its value in accordance with what anybody was 
likely to give for it. It was worth a hundred and fifty, 
so I asked a hundred and fifty for it. And a great 
Manchester buyer snapped it up like a shot, paying the 
price down without a word ; and he told me afterwards 
he'd got it on the advice of a famous critic — he wouldn't 
say who, but I think I know — and that if I'd asked for 
two hundred I should have had it.' 

' You don't mean to say so '' Owen cried, pleased and 
proud. ' Well, that's splendid news I Though you 
deserve it, Sacha, you know ; I'm sure you deserve it. 
I've always said myself you'd be a very great artist one 
of these days — a very, very great artist — like Madame 
Lebrun or Kosa Bonheur.' 

Sacha smiled demurely. It was no small joy to her 
to get such praise from Owen, for she believed in her 
brother. 

' Well, then, dear,' she went on, * you see, that made 
me a rich woman outright all at once, for he gave me a 
cheque for the whole of the money in a lump — a hundred 
and fifty pounds at a single go, and all earned by myself, 
too. Isn't it just delightful ? Is this your bag ? Then 
put it in a hansom and come with me to my rooms. I'm 
in lodgings close by, while we look after the papering and 
furnishing in Victoria Street.' 

'The what?' Owen cried, throwing his portmanteau 
in front as if it weighed a pound or two, and taking his 
seat by her side, bewildered and astonished. 

*0h, I forgot; that's part of the history,' Sacha 
answered, running on. ' Why, the fact of it is, Owen, 
being a rich woman now, I've left Moor Hill for good, 
and Aunt Julia too, and determined to come and live in 
town on my own scale in future.' 

' And give up the studio 1' Owen cried regretfully. 
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' Oh, I shall havo a studio iu our flat, of course,' Sacha 
replied, with a slight sigh. ' Though, naturally, it was a 
wrench — I don't deny it — to give up the dear old five- 
cornered nook at the Red Cottage. But I felt it was 
necessary. For a long time I have realized the fact that 
it was artistic stagnation to live down where we did — in 
the depths of Surrey. In art, you know, Owen, one 
wants constant encouragement, stimulation, criticism. 
One ought to be dropping perpetually into other men's 
rooms * — Sacha said it as naturally as if she were a man 
herself — * to see how they're getting on, how they're 
developing their ideas, and whether they're improving 
them or spoiling them in the course of the painting. 
One ought to have other men dropping perpetually into 
one's own rooms to look on in return, and praising one or 
slanging one as the case demands, or, at any rate, 
observing, discussing, suggesting, modifying. I felt I 
was making no progress at all in my art at Moor Hill. 
I stuck just where I'd got to when I left Paris. So, 
when this great stroke of luck came, I said to myself at 
once, " Now I'm a painter launched. I shall be rich in 
future. I must do justice to my art, and live in the very 
thick of the artistic world. I must move in the swim. 
I must go up to London." And that's how we decided 
on this fiat in Victoria Street, which we're now engaged 
in furnishing and decorating.' 

' But what does Aunt Julia say ?' Owen exclaimed, a 
little taken aback by so much unexpected precipitancy. 

Sacha suppressed a slight smile. 

' Dear old Aunt Julia I' she said, with a faint under- 
current of amusement in her earnest voice. ' Well, you know 
just what she'd say, Owen! Aunt Julia can never under- 
stand us modern girls. She thinks the world's turned topsy- 
turvy in a lump, and that everything womanly 's gone and 
vanished clean out of it. She put's it all down, though, 
to dear mother's blood. Aurora, she says, was always 
flighty. And no doubt she's right, too, in her way. It's 
from mother, I expect, Owen, that I inherit the artistic 
tendency and many other things in my nature. In her 
it came out in the form of music ; in me it comes out in 
the form of painting. But it's the same impulse at 
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bottom, you know, whichever turn it takes. There's 
nothing of the sort about Aunt Julia, certainly.' 

' They must have been singularly different 'n type, no 
doubt,' Owen mused v,rith a sigh. ' Of course I can't 
remember poor mother, myself, Sacha; but from all 
you've told me, all I've heard from Mr. Hayward, she 
must have been the opposite pole from poor dear Aunt 
Julia.' 

* Well, they were only half-sisters, you see,' Sacha 
answered in an apologetic tone. 'And I fancy our 
grandmother must have been a very different person 
indeed from the first Mrs. Cazalot. Certainly, you can't 
imagine Aunt Julia going off on her own account as a 
public singer to Berlin and Vienna, or marrying a Russian 
like poor father, or trying to escape with us under a 
feigned name, or, in fact, doing anything else that wasn't 
perfectly British and ordinary and commonplace and 
uninteresting.' 

• Aunt Julia was born to be a decorous English old 
maid,' Owen interposed, laughing. ' She'd have missed 
her vocation in life if anybody'd happened to propose 
to her and married her.' 

' Yds, and when she heard we were going to take a 
flat in town together — three girls alone — and have latch- 
keys of our own and nobody to chaperon us— why, I 
thought, poor dear thing 1 she'd have fainted on the 
spot. But what horrified her most was our grandest 
idea of all — that we're to be independent and self-sup- 
porting — self-sufi&cient, in fact, or at least self-sufficing. 
We mean to do our own work and to keep no servants.' 

' That's good 1' Owen exclaimed, seized at once with 
the idea, in the true vein of the family. ' That's splendid, 
I declare ! So advanced ! so Socialistic ! Only, I say, 
Sacha, you'll want some one to do the heavy work of 
the house. I expect I'll have to come up to town as 
well and live with you as hall-porter.' 

' I don't think so,' Sacha answered, gazing admiringly 
as always at that fresh strong frame of his. * I'm pretty 
able-bodied myself, you know ; the Selistoffs were always 
a race of giants, Mr. Hay war*^. says ; and though Black- 
bird's a tiny feeble wee thing — you've heard me speak 
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of Blackbird — Hope Braitbwaite, you know, tbat poor 
little girl with a soul and no body who composes such 
sweet songs — though Blackbird's not up to much, lone 
Dracopoli's quite strong enough, I'm sure, to do the 
work of a household.* 

* lone Dracopoli !' Owen cried, in an almost ironical 
agony of mingled surprise and despair. ' You don't 
mean to say lone Dracopoli's going to live with you ?' 

' Oh, didn't I tell you that at first ?' Sacha exclaimed, 
suddenly remembering herself. ' I suppose, hav:;>ig heard 
from her a lively account of how she met you in her 
Turkish costume on top of some high mountain in 
Morocco somewhere, I forgot you hadn't learned all 
about it from herself already. She was quite full of 
you when she returned ; she says you're so strong,' and 
so handsome, and so interesting. But, of course, all 
this has turned up since then. Well, let me see ; this 
is just how it happened. After I sold my picture and 
came up to town to these lodgings, where I'm taking you 
now, I proposed to Blackbird, who is miserable at home 
— all her people are Philistines — that she should come 
and take rooms with me as a social experiment, and we 
should run a small flat on mutual terms together. So 
while we were still on the hunt, looking at rooms and 
rooms, lone Dracopoli turned up in town, Turkish 
trousers and all, and was taken up, of course, as a nine 
days' wonder. The Old Girls' Club, at college, gave her 
a breakfast one day, which I attended, naturally ; and 
there she heard of my plan, and fell in with it heart 
and soul. SLe wanted to be one of us. She says there 
were alwa}'s three Graces, and she must be number 
three ; and as for going without a servant, that was the 
dream of her existence We two others were naturally 
glad enough to get her, for we'd been hunting in vain 
for a flat small enough and cheap enough to suit our 
purses ; and lone has money, so that by clubbing together 
we can do much better. Well, the end of it all was we've 
taken a dear little place behind Victoria Street, West- 
minster, and in a week from to-day we mean to move 
into it.' 

Owen's heart beat fast. This was a terrible ordeal. 
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He'd fully made up his mind never to see lonfi as long 
as he lived again. But he couldn't promise to give up 
paying visits to Sacha. There was nobody so near him 
or so sympathetic as she was. And though she didn't 
know all his relations with Mr. Hayward — including the 
reasons why he was going into the diplomatic service — 
she was the only living soul on earth, besides his 
guardian, with whom he could allude in any way to the 
secret of his birth or his Eussian origin. To everybody 
else he was just Miss Cazalet's nephew, the son of that 
half-sister who married somewhere abroad, and whose 
husband wa 5 supposed to have died in disgrace in Canada 
or Australia. 

For the sake of the Cause, he dreaded the prospect of 
seeing much more of lone. 
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FINE ART. 

At the Academy, those same days. Lady Beaumont one 
afternoon strolled vacantly through the rooms, doing the 
honours of Enghsh art to her friend, Madame Mireff. 

' Yes, Sir Frederick's are charming,' she said languidly, 
deigning a glance as she passed through the aristocratic 
outrage ; ' but then Sir Frederick, of course, is always 
charming. Besides,' with a sigh of relief, ' I saw them 
all in his studio before they came here, you know,' which 
absolved her accordingly from the disagreeable necessity 
of pretending to look at them now. • So exquisitely 
graceful, aren't they ? Such refinement 1 Such feel- 
ing ! Well, she answered me back to my face, my 

dear, "As good as you are, my lady." Those were her very 
words, I assure you — "as good as you are, my lady." 
So, after that, of course, it was quite impossible for me 
to dream of keeping her on one minute longer. My 
husband went in and packed her off immediately. Sir 
Arthur's not a violent man — for a soldier, that is to say 
— and since he went into Parliament, between you and 
me, his temper's been like a lamb compared to what it 
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used to be when we were out in India ; but that morning, 
I'll admit, he flared up like a haycock. He sent her 
packing at once, passage paid, by the first train to Calais. 
So there I was, my dear — yes, a sweet thing, really ; he 
does these Venetian scenes so well ; a pleasant man, too ; 
he dined with us on Saturday — so there I was at Grindel- 
wald, left high and dry, v/ithout a maid to my name ; 
and as I'm about as incapable as a babe unborn of dress- 
ing my own hair myself, I had to go over to Interlaken 
next morning early to get it done up by a coiffeur, and 
then, if you can believe me, I was forced to sleep in it 
for three nights at a stretch without taking it down — 
wasn't it ridiculous, figurcz vous — just like a South Sea 
Islander with a neck prop — till Arthur had got out a 
new maid for me by telegraph from London.' 

Madame Mireff smiled. 

' "What a slavery,' she said quietly, ' to be so dependent 
on a maid that one can't even go to bed in comfort with- 
out her! It reminds me of those slave-making ants 
Professor Sergueyeff told me about in Petersburg the 
other day, which can't even feed themselves unless there's 
a slave ant by their sides to put the food into their 
mouths, but die of starvation in the midst of plenty.' 

Lady ."3eaumont stifled a yawn. 

' Ar*^^hur says in a hundred years there'll be no servants 
at all,' she drawled out in her weary way. * The girls 
and the men of the lower orders will all be too fine and 
too well educated to wait upon us. But I tell him, thank 
Heaven 1 they'll last my time, and that's enough for me. 
I couldn't do without. After us, the deluge.' 

' That's a beautiful thing over there,' Madame Mireff 
put in, interrupting her. ' No, not the little girl with 
the drum ; that's not my taste at all ; I'm sick of your 
English little girls in neat, tight black stockings. The 
one beside it, I mean — 827, Greek Maidens playing Ball. 
It's so free and graceful; so much life and movement 
in it.' 

* It is pretty,' Lady Beaumont assented, putting up 
her quizzing-glass once more, with as much show of 
interest as she could muster up in a mere painted picture. 
• I forget who it's by, though. But I've seen it before, 
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I'm sure. It must have been in one of tlie studios, I 
expect, on Shov/ Sunday.* 

Madame Mireff hunted it up in the catalogue — a rare 
honour at her hands, for her taste was fastidious. 

' Aspasia's School-days,' she read out, ' Alexandra M. 
Cazalet.' 

' Oh dear yes, to be sure !' Lady Beaumont cried, with 
a sudden flash of reminiscence. 'How stupid of me 
to forget! I ought to have remembered it. I'm glad 
Arthur wasn't here ; he'd be vexed at my having for- 
gotten. A county member's wife, he says, should make 
a point of remembering everybody and everything in the 
whole division. And I saw it till I was sick of it, too, 
in her studio at Moor Hill. So it is, I declare, Sacha 
Cazalet's picture.' 

Madame Mireff caught at the name with true Slavonic 
quickness. 

' Sacha,' she repeated — ' Sacha Cazalet ! Why, she 
must be partly Eussian. That's a Russian word, Sacha 
— it's short for Alexandra, too — and her name's Alex- 
andra. Her mother must be a Slav. . . . And that's no 
doubt why I like her work so well There's Russian 
feeling throughout, in both subject and execution ; such 
intensity, such fervour, such self-restraint, such deep 
realism.' 

* She lives down our way,' Lady Beaumont remarked, 
with a casual glance at the intensity. * She's a queer, 
reserved girl, self-restrained, as you say; a little too 
much so, perhaps, for me ; and she has such a dreadful 
old woman for an aunt — old maid — you know the type ; 
shedding tracts as she goes ; red flannel ; Dorcas meet- 
ings. Oh, quite too dreadful for anything in her black 
Bilk dress and hei' appalling black bonnet, with a bunch 
of mauve flowers in it. But there's no avoiding her. In 
the country, you see, a member of Parliament's wife 
must know the most ghastly people — you can't imagine 
what a trial it is. A smile and a kind inquiry — so — after 
rheumatics or babies — for every old frump or old bore 
you meet on the footpath. Ugh ! It's just too sicken- 
ing. .. . But I never heard anybody say Sacha Cazalet 
was a Russian.' 
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' Very Slavonic/ she said at last, drawing back and 
posing in front to take it all iu ; ' very Slavonic, certainly. 
. . . Pure Verestchagin, that girl there. And you say 
they came to Moor Hill twenty years ago now. How ? 
— from where? — with whom? — was their mother with 
them ?' 

She spoke so sharply and inquisitively, in spite of her 
soft roundness of face and form, that Lady Beaumont, 
with her society languor, was half annoyed at such 
earnestness. 

*I think it was from Canada,' the Englishwoman 
answered, with still more evident unconcern, as if the 
subject bored her. 'But I never asked the old aunt 
body much about it. I had no interest in the children ; 
they were nothing to me. I believe their mother was 
dead, and something or other unmentionable had hap- 
pened to their father. But Miss Cazalet was never 
very communicative on the point, because I believe the 
sister had gone and disgraced them in some way — went 
on the stage, I fancy I've heard — or, at any rate, didn't 
come up to the district-visiting standard of social con- 
duct. I never heard the rights or the wrongs of the 
story myself. Why should I, indeed ? They were not 
in our society.' 

^ Have they any friends — the boy and girl, I mean ?' 
Madame Mireff asked once more, with the same evident 
eagerness. ' Who are the father's people ? Don't they 
ever come across to see these two children — from Canada 
or anywhere ?' 

Lady Beaumont reflected. 

* I don't think so,' she answered, after a pause. 
• There's a guardian of the boy's, to be sur<% — or some- 
body they choose to call a guardian. But ne comes very 
seldom. I saw him there this summer, though. A very 
odd man, with the manners of a prince, who's been 
everywhere in the world, and knows absolutely every- 
thing.' 

'A foreigner?' Madame asked, adopting the English 
phrase and applying it with tentative caution to her own 
countrymen . 

* Oh dear no, aii Englishman. At least, so they said. 
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The remotest fringe of royalty interested the county 
member's wife profoundly. 

' I belonged to her household once — yes. I was a 
lady-in-waiting. The Imperial family has always been 
pleased to be kind to the Mireffs. Prince Rurio Brassoff 
was there, too, in my time. Well, it's a beautiful picture, 
Sacha Cazalet's. Let's go away now, Anastasia. After 
that dreamy Russian vision I don't care to look any more 
at your stodgy English middle-class portraits.' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE HIGHEIl EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

A WEEK later Owen ran up by morning train from Moor 
Hill to see Sacha and her friends installed at their ease 
in their own new flat a little behind Victoria Street. 

The flat itself, to be sure, with most of its inorganic 
contents, he had fully inspected already. It was daintily 
pretty in its modern — its very modern — way, with high 
white frieze of lincrusta and delicate yellow wall-paper ; 
and Sacha had expended upon it with loving interest all 
the taste and care of an authority on decoration. 

But this morning he came rather with somewhat 
trembling heart, to view ' the elective fimily,' as Sacha 
called it — ' the miniature phalanstery,' Owen christened 
it himself — settled down in its new abode, and to face 
the ordeal of a first meeting with lone Dracopoli in the 
ordinary everyday garb of feminine Christendom. 

He touched the electric bell at the outer door with one 
timid finger. It flew open of itself, after our modern 
magic fashion ; and Sacha's voice was heard from a dim 
distance down the passage crying out, * Come in,' in most 
audible accents. Owen followed the direction of the 
voice towards the drawing-room at the end, and entered 
the pretty white-and-yellow apartment in a flutter of ex- 
pectation. 

His first feeling on looking round was a vague con- 
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self as he gazed, weighed down by the burden of this 
age's complexity. 

' No, her name's not really Blackbird, of course,' Saoha 
responded quietly, in her matter-of-fact tone, looking 
down with a motherly glance at the shrinking figure in 
the low wicker chair. * Her name, to be ofi&cial, is Hope 
Merle Braithwaite. There, now — is that definite enough ? 
Mr. Cazalet — Miss Braithwaite. You know her songs, 
Owen — and so you know herself. She is all one song. 
She evaporates in music. That's why I call her Black- 
bird, you see ' — and Sacha smoothed her friend's head 
lovingly ; ' she's so tiny and so dark, and she's got so 
much voice in her for such a wee little bit of a thing. 
When she sings, she always reminds me of a blackbird 
on a thorn-bush, pouring its full throat in a song a great 
deal too big for it. You know the way their throats 
seem to swell and burst with the notes ? Well, Black- 
bird's throat does just the same. She wastes herself in 
music' 

Blackbird unclasped her hands from behind her neck, 
and shook her head solemnly. Owen observed now it 
was well shaped, and covered with straight glossy hair, 
as black and as shiny as her namesake's plumage. 

' Pure poetical fancy, evolved after the fact,' she said, 
smiling sadly, with the air of a woman who shatters 
against the grain one more cherished delusion. ' The 
reality's this : My parents were good enough to christen 
me Merle, after my Swiss relations, the Merle d'Aubign6s; 
and I'm called Merle at home, though I was Hope at 
Oxford. And when Sacha heard the name, she thought 
it extremely appropriate to my dark hair and eyes, and 
she Englished it as Blackbird. That's the whole truth 
of the matter. All this other imaginative nonsense about 
pouring my throat in song came ex post facto. It has 
nothing to do with the name. So there's how myth 
grows.' 

And she folded the two pale hands resignedly in front 
of her. 

Owen noted that ' ex post facto ' with becoming awe. 
Not for nothing had Blackbird studied dead tongues at 
Oxford. 
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whenever possible. And when the studio had been duly 
inspected they went on to the dining-room, and the bed- 
rooms, and the kitchen, and the pantry, and the little 
scullery at the back, and a stone-fioored office behind, 
full of chemical apparatus. 

'Why, what's this?' Owen asked, surprised. 'Is 
Miss Dracopoli scientific, then, as well as literary ?' 

' Oh dear no 1' Blackbird answered with a languid 
drawl, but always in that same rich voice; 'lono's 
nothing on earth. Like Du Maurier's Postlethwaite, she's 
content to " exist beautifully." This is my laboratory, 
this room. But I've promised the girls never to make 
any dreadftdly odorous stews in it. I couldn't get along 
without a laboratory, you know. I must have some- 
where to do my chemical experiments.' 

Owen scanned the frail little body from head to foot, 
alarmed. Was this what female education was leading 
our girls to ? 

'Greek — music — chemistry!' he exclaimed, gazing 
down upon her five feet two from the calm height of his 
own tov;ering masculine stature. ' You don't mean to 
say you combine them all in your own sole person ?' 

• And not much of a person at that !' Blackbird 
answered, with a faint sigh. 'Yes, that's how I was 
brought up. It's the fault of the system. My raw 
material all went off in brain and nerves, I'm afraid. I 
worked those so hard, there was nothing at all left to 
build up blood and bone and flesh and muscle.' 

' But why on earth did you do it ?' Owen couldn't help 
exclaiming ; for Blackbird s frank remark was so obviously 
true. It might be rude of him to admit it, but he didn't 
feel inclined to contradict a lady. 

*I didn't do it,' Blackbird answered piteously. 'It 
was my people who educated me. You see, they thought 
I was clever — perhaps I was to start with ; and they 
crammed me with everything on earth a girl could learn. 
Latin, Greek, modem languages, mathematics, natural 
science, music, drawing, dancing, till I was stuffed to the 
throat with them. Je suis jusque Id,' and she put her 
hand to her chin with some dim attempt at feminine 
playfulness. ' Like Strasbourg geese,' she added slowly 
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in a melancholy after-thought ; ' it may be good for the 
brain, but it's precious bad for the body.' 

Owen stretched his big shoulders back, and expanded 
his chest involuutarily. The mere sight of that weak 
frame seemed jo make him assert his own physical 
prowess by automatic contrast. 

' But why do you go on with it now ?' he asked simply. 
* Why continue to work at this chemistry, for example ? 
In poky London rooms you want all the fresh air you 
can get, surely. How infinitely better, now, instead of 
chemistry, to join a lawn- tennis club I' 

Blackbird shrank back as if terrified. 

' A lawn-tennis club ?' she cried, all amazed. * Oh 
dear ! they'd be so rough. They'd knock one about so. 
I can't bear being bulUed. That's why I like Sacha and 
lonS so much ; they're strong, but they don't bully you. 
Oh dear ! oh dear ! I could never play tennis. I've 
been brought up to mix chemicals, and read books, and 
compose music : and it's like a refiex action now. I 
compose automatically ; I test for acids like a machine. 
I've learnt to do these things till I can't get on without 
doing them.' 

Sacha turned to him quickly, and said something short 
in a language which Blackbird didn't understand, good 
linguist though she was. But Owen knew that the 
Eussian sentence she uttered so fast meant this in 
effect : 

' That's just why I took her to live with us here She's 
so frail and frigntened; she needs somebody bright to 
put sunshine in her life — somebody £ rong and strong- 
willed to protect her and encourage her.' 

'My own people are strong, you know,' Blackbird 
went on in the same plaintive voice, watching a still as 
she spoke, ' and they always bully me. They're Philis- 
tines, of course ; but, do you know, I think Philistines 
are really the very worst on education. From the day I 
was bom, almost, they kept me constantly at it. Papa's 
a colonial broker, though I'm sure I don't know what he 
brokes, or what broking is ; but he decided from the time 
I was a baby in arms I was to be thoroughly well 
educated. And educated I was— oh my, it's just dreadful 
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to me even now to look back upon it ! Music from the 
time I could hardly finger the piano, Greek as soon as I 
knew my English letters, mathematics when most girls 
are only beginning arithmetic. Strum, strum, strum, 
from breakfast to bed-time. And then at seventeen I 
was sent to Lady Margaret. That was the first happy 
time I ever knew in my life. The girls were so nice to 
me. There was one girl, I remember ' 

But at that moment a latchkey turned sharp in the 
door, and a light foot entered. The sunshine had come. 
Owen turned round with a beating heart. 

'Is that lone Dracopoli?' he asked, trembling, of 
Sacha. 

And even as he spoke a tripping figure, with a basket 
held gaily in one hand, burst quickly into the laboratory. 

' Why, here's Owen 1' the girl cried, seizing both his 
hands lik^ an old friend. * I thought I heard his voice. 
WeU, I do call this jolly 1' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

lONfe IN ENGLAND. 

When Owen had recovered his breath enough to take a 
good look at her, he saw in a moment for himself lonS 
was simply charming. 

In Morocco he had wondered vaguely more than once 
in his own mind how much of her nameless magic at 
first sight was due merely to the oddity and piquancy 
of her dress and the quaintness of the circumstances. 
You don't expect to meet a stray English girl every day 
pervading untrodden Atlas in male Moorish attire, and 
astride on her saddle-borse like a man and a brother. 

'Perhaps,' he had said to himself, trying to reason 
down his admiration for Mr. Hayward's sake and in the 
interests of the cause, ' perhaps if one saw her in London 
in ordinary English clothes one would think no more of 
her than of the average young woman one takes down 
any day in the week to dinner.* 
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Well, he had the opportunity now of testing this half- 
formed idea, and he found it break down in practice 
most conclusively. lone was beautiful — not a doubt 
in the world about that — as bright, as taking, nay, 
even, for that matter, as original and as free, in her 
Liberty dress as even in the embroidered jacket and 
loose Turkish trousers of her North African experi- 
ences. 

A beautiful girl — fresh, fair, and vivacious ; a perfect 
contrast to Blackbird, in her fluffy chestnut hair, her 
vitality, her strength ; to Sacha, in her boundless spirits, 
her quick ways, her flowing talk, her very boisterousness 
and cheeriness. 

' So here's Owen,' she repeated after a moment, turn- 
ing the contents of her basket out on the scullery table 
with delicious frankness. ' Well, this is just too nice 
for anything ! I'm so glad I've not missed you. Come 
along, then, Owen, and make yourself generally useful 
in the kitchen, like a good fellow. You may help me, 
if you like, to get the lunch things ready I' 

There was a fall in Eussians. Mr. Hayward and the 
cause went instantly down to zero. Owen was conscious 
at that moment of only two objects in the whole round 
world, lone Dracopoli and a violent palpitation under 
his own left waistcoat. 

Never was luncheon prepared by so many cooks as 
that one. This was their first morning in the flat, so 
they were new to the work as yet ; and, besides, flirta- 
tion and cookery went hand-in-hand together. 'Twas 
Arcadia in Pimlico. lone, in her soft woollen terra-cotta 
gown, with white apron in front, and man-cook's cap 
confining her free chestnut locks above, looked even 
prettier than ever in her new capacity. Owen held the 
saucepans for her to mix things in, as in the seventh 
heaven, or stirred the custard on the stove with rapturous 
fingers. Sacha prepared the meat, and took charge of 
the fire and the oven. Blackbird sat by, and exercised 
a general critical supervision of a pessimistic character. 
She knew the soup could never turn cut right like that, 
and she had the gloomiest possible views of her own as 
to the success of the lemon cheese-cakes. But the event 
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didn't justify the Cassandra of the flat, for lunch, when 
it arrived, was most brilliantly successful. 

About three o'clock, however, as they rested from their 
toil after washing up the dishes, there came a ring at 
the bell, and lone, who had peeped out with intent 
to answer it, drew her head back suddenly, spying 
strangers through the stained-glass panels of the outer 
door. 

' Goodness gracious, girls 1' she cried, all agog, glancing 
down at her apron, ♦ what shall we ever do? I declare, 
it's visitors I' 

* Visitors 1' Sacha replied. ' And already I Impossible !' 
lone seized Owen most unceremoniously by the arm, 

and pushed him forward into the passage. 

'You go and answer it, Owen,' she said, laughing. 
* You're tne most presentable of the lot ; and it's men, I 
think — gentlemen.' 

Owen went to the door. Sure enough, two btrangers 
stood there, in the neatest of frockcoats and the glossiest 
of tall hats, with hothouse flowers in their buttonholes — 
a couple of men about town, Owen thought to himself, 
with fine contempt at first sight, if ever he saw a pair. 
They were aged about thirty, and looked as though their 
collars were their main object in life. Owen took a pre- 
judice against them at a glance. These fellows were too 
dapper and too well groomed by far for the big-limbed 
athlete's rough country-bred fancy. 

' I beg your pardon,' the tallest and handsomest of the 
two said, with an apologetic air — he wore a gardenia in 
his buttonhole. ' I think we must have made a mistake. 
Does Miss Braithwaite live here ?' 

Owen held the door ajar dubiously in his hand, and 
blocked the entrance with his big frame, as he answered, 
in no friendly voice : 

* She does. Do you want to see her ?' 

The young man with the gardenia answered, more 
modestly than Owen expected : 

* Well, we'd like to send our cards in, and if Miss 
Braithwaite's not engaged we'd be much obliged if she 
could spare us just a very few minutes.' 

He handed Owen his card as he spoke. Owen glanced 
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at it and read, ' Mr. Trevor Gardener.' The gardenia 
was his mark, as it were — a sort of armoiries parlantes. 

The other man, who was shorter and darker, and wore 
an orchid in his buttonhole, handed his at the same 
time. It bore the name, ' Henley Stokes, 6, Pump 
Court, Temple.' 

Owen couldn't say why, but the glossy tall hats and 
the neat frockcoats put his back up inexpressibly. He 
retreated down the passage with a hobbledehoy's awk- 
wardness, leaving the two men standing sheepish at the 
open door, and said, in a loud voice, more plainly than 
politely, as he laid down the cards on the drawing-room 
table : 

' Two fellows outside, come to call upon Blackbird.' 

* Show them in I' Sacha replied, with as much dignity 
as if he were her footman instead of her brother ; and 
Owen ushered them promptly into the bright little draw- 
ing-room. 

Mr. Gardener, with the gardenia, was, like Paul, the 
chief speaker. To be sure, he'd never met Blackbird 
before, that was clear, nor hpd his friend either. They 
both bowed distantly with a certain awed respect as they 
took their seats, and as Blackbird introduced hem in- 
formally to the remainder of the company. But for a 
minute or two they talked society small-talk about flats 
in general, and this flat in particular, without explaining 
the special business that had brought them there that 
afternoon. They began well, indeed, by admiring every- 
thing in the room, from floor to ceiling. But Owen 
noticed now, somewhat appeased, that in spite of their 
hats and coats they were distinctly nervous. They 
seemed to have something they wanted to say, without 
being able to muster up the needful courage for say- 
ing it. 

At last the man with the gardenia ventured to turn to 
Blackbird with a point-blank remark : 

' I dare say you're wondering. Miss Braithwaite, what 
made us come to call upon you.' 

' Well, I confess,' Blackbird said languidly, in that 
rich, clear voice of hers, ' I did rather ask myself what 
on earth you wanted with me.' 
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Mr. Trevor Gardener paused, and looked straight into 
her big eyes. He was more nervous than ever ; but he 
made a clean breast of it. 

' I'm at the Stock Exchange,' he said at last, after a 
long-drawn interval. ' In point of fact, I'm . . . I'm a 
broker.' 

' That's bad !' lon^ put in, with a twinkling eye full of 
mischief. 

Mr. Gardener turned full upon her a look of most 
obvious relief. His face brightened visibly. 

'Why, just so,' he said, more at his ease. 'That's 
precisely what I always say myself. That's the reason 
I've come. A stockbroker's bad. Most useless excres- 
cence on the community, a stockbroker.' 

' Exactly,' Sacha interposed, with her grave, quiet 
voice. ' A middleman who performs no good service of 
any sort.' 

Mr. Gardener brightened still more. 

* Ah, there it is, you see,' he answered, rubbing his 
liands together, well pleased. ' I feel it myself, and so 
does Stokes, who's a barrister. He feels the Bar's a 
fraud. That's what emboldened us to come. We're 
weighed down by a sense of our own utter useless- 
ness.' 

* A very hopeful symptom,' Sacha responded, smiling. 
' Conviction of sin comes first, repentance afterwards. 
But how did you happen to hear of us ?' 

Mr. Gardener pulled up his shirt-collar and rearranged 
his cuffs to hide his embarrassment. 

' Well,' we've the pleasure of knowing Mr. Braith- 
waite,' he answered very tentatively. 

' Oh, indeed !' Blackbird replied, in a tone which 
showed clearly that acquaintance with her father was no 
particular introduction to her. 

' In business !' Mr. Gardener interposed deferentially, 
as who would deprecate her criticism. ' And we're 
musical — very musical. We hoped on that ground, at 
least — though perhaps we're intruding.' 

And he glanced at Owen, who sat, silent, on the 
defensive. 

* Not at all,' Owen answered, much mystified, though 
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Trevor said, " Capital I" And so we decided we'd ask. 
And now — well, now, if you please, we've come round to 
ask you.' 

Sacha looked at lonti. lone looked at Saoha. Black- 
bird looked at both. And then all three together burst 
out laughing unanimously. 

That lau^h saved the fort. 

Owen joined in, and so did the young men, who 
really seemed, after all, like very good fellows. They 
laughed for twenty seconds without answering a 
word. 

Then Sacha mustered up gravity enough to say, with a 
little burst : 

' But, you see, we don't know you !' 

'Oh, we're very respectable,' Mr. Gardener put in, 
gazing down at his gardenia. ' In fact, that's just it ; 
we're a great deal too respectable. This monotony palls. 
And we thought it so brave of you to attempt an innova- 
tion. We can give excellent references, too, you know 
— in the City or elsewhere. My friend's an Oxford 
man; I'm a partner myself in Wilson, Gardener, and 
Isenberger— ve: ill-known house, Eve's Court, Old 
Broad Street.' 

And he folded one gloved hand somewhat beseechingly 
over the other. 

' But cracking the coal, you know ?' lon^ suggested, 
with a merry twinkle. ' You couldn't do that, now, oould 
you, with those light kid gloves on ?' 

Mr. Gardener began hastily to remove one of the in- 
criminating articles with little nervous tugs. 

* Oh, they come off, you know,' he answered, with a 
still deeper blush. ' They don't grow there, of course. 
They're mere separable accidents. And, besides, we're so 
anxious to help. And we know Mr. Braithwaite. We 
can get letters of introduction — ch, just dozens of them, 
if you want them.' 

' But we thought it best,' Mr. Stokes interposed, ' to call 
at once, and strike while the iron was hot ; for we were 
afraid—well, like the fellow at the pool of Siloam, don't 
you know : while we waited, some other might step in 
before us,' 
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AN INVITATION. 

In a week or two it was clear to the membera of the 
phalanstery the young men with the frockcoats were an 
unmitigated success. ' Our Boys/ as lond called them, 
turned out trumps in every way. In spite of their kid 
gloves and their outtonhole bouquets, they weren't afraid 
of hard work, but buckled to with a will at the rough 
jobs of the household. As a rule, indeed, the joint mis- 
tresses of the flat saw little or nothing of their air ateur 
manservants. They went to bed at night, leaving the 
ashes in the grates, and their shoes at their doors, and 
woke in the morning to find everything cleared up, the 
rooms well warmed, and the house swept and garnished 
as if by friendly fairies. To be sure, this arrangement 
necessitated the entrusting of a latch-key to Mr. Gar- 
dener, the head-servant of the two — a step as to the 
wisdom and desirability of wl 'ch Sacha at first somewhat 
hesitated. But the young men were so modest, so good- 
natured, so unobtrusive, and so kindly withal, that they 
very soon felt sure they were perfectly trustworthy. As 
Blackbird remarked, they were too simple-hearted to 
make it worth while sticking at conventions on their ac- 
count. Mrs. Grundy was not evolved for such as they 
were. 

Still, though the girls saw 'Our Boys' but at rare 
intervals, when those willing slaves loitered late over the 
fires, or when the locks got out of order, or when the 
windows wanted cleaning, common gratitude compelled 
them from time to time to ask their benefactors in to 
afternoon tea, that mildest and most genial of London 
entertainments. The young m. - themselves, to be sure, 
protested with fervour that such politenesses were un- 
necessary ; it was for the sake of the principle they came, 
they said, not for the sake of the persons. Yet from a 
very early period of their acquaintance Sacha fancied she 
noticed Mr. Henley Stokes betrayed a distinct liking for 
Blackbird's society; while Mr. Gardener, with the gar- 
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was a sturdy honesty of purpose about this modest young 
man that touched her Russian heart to the core. And 
she liked his reading Keats, too ; it was a point in his 
favour. For he wasn't the least bib namby-pamby with 
it all, in spite of his blushes and his light kid gloves. 
She could see when he talked about his gymnasium 
at Stepney, a few days later, that he was a tolerable 
athlete; and he cleaned grates and split coal like no 
working man in London. When he proposed to lone that 
she and Sacha and Blackbird should come down to his 
hall at Stepney one evening to teach his lads to dance, 
they were all delighted ; and when they went there, and 
found themselves among these rough East-End young 
men, lone, at least, thought it as jolly good fun as any 
Belgravia ball-room. 

• You see, miss,' her first partner explained to her, in a 
confidential undertone, ' we chaps learns this sort o' 
thing a sight better from a lady than from our own young 
women. Ladies doesn't larf at us; and a chap don't 
like to be larfed at. Our own gals, they calls us " Now 
then, clumsy," and all such sort o' names. But a lady's 
more patient-like. You shows us the steps, and we can 
pay more attention then, coz we knows you aii<'t a-larfing 
at us.' 

' There's nothing to laugh at,' lone answered gravely, 
surveying her stalwart young costermonger with not un- 
approving eyes. * We all have to begin. I had to begin 
myself once. And as for laughing, you should have seen 
how the people laughed at me over yonder in Morocco 
when first I dressed up in Moorish costume, like my 
picture in the paper there, and tried to ride as a man 
does I I laughed at myself, for that matter, till I thought 
I should never catch my breat^. again.' 

And she smiled at him so sweetly that that young 
costermonger went home perfectly sober that night, and 
talked to his ' gal ' about the faces of the angels in 
heaven, which naturally made his youag woman jealous, 
for she knew at once where the unwonted suggestion had 
come from. 

So for four or five weeks events at the flat went on 
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smoothly enough, and Trevor Gardener and Henley 
Stokes grew gradually on the footing of friends of the 
family. They even ventured to drop in of an evening, 
when Sacha's work was done, and lono had washed up 
the dinner-things, to accompany Blackbird in one of her 
own plaintive songs, or to read Austin Dobson and Lang 
to the assembled household. They introduced Hope in- 
deed to the ' Ballade of Sleep ' ; and the poor girl spent 
at least a dozen wakeful nights in composing apt music 
between the clanging hours for that congenial dirge of 
dead and buried slumber. 

At the end of that time, however, an event occurred 
which stirred the deep heart of the flat to its profoundest 
recesses. Owen came up one day from Moor Hill, glad 
of so good an excuse, with a letter from Lady Beaumont, 
just received by post at the Eed Cottage. 

So gracious a letter from the county member's wife set 
them all wondering what on earth the great lady could 
want with them. 

' My DEAR Mr. CAZALET,'it began ('Quite affectionate,* 
lon^ said, shaking out her chestnut locks round her head) 
— *My dear Mr. Cazalet, Sir Arthur wishes me very 
particularly to write and ask you whether you could come 
up to my At Home on Wednesday next, for which I en- 
close a card for you and your dear sister. We expect 
Lord Caistor ; and as I know your desire to enter the 
diplomatic service, it can do no harm to make his ac- 
quaintance beforehand. Several of our artistic friends 
are so anxious to meet Sacha, too; and that, as you 
know, may be of use to her in future. One should 
always make friends of the Mammon of Unrighteousness 
as represented on the Hanging Committee. And if you 
could persuade her two companions, Miss Dracopoli and 
Miss Braithwaite, to come with you both, we should be 
so very much obliged to you. Many of our young men 
want so much to know them. Apologize for me to 
Sacha ; I would have written to her direct, but I don't 
know the address of this famous joint-stock flat of hers 
that everybody's talking about. It's made quite a sensa- 
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tion among the advanced woman's rights women. They 
say it marks an epoch. 

' In breathless haste, 

* Yours very sincerely, 

* Anastasia Beaumont.* 
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' She wants to lionize us,' lonS cried, looking up with 
her very unleonine soft round face, ' and I refuse to be 
lionized 1' 

'I never will sing in houses where I'm asked on 
purpose,' little Blackbird said wearily. * It's a rudeness 
to ask one just for what they think they can get out of 
one.' 

*But what a clever woman of the world she isl' 
Sacha put in, with a wise smile. * She doesn't say a 
word about what she wants herself, but what she thinks 
will attract us on the ground of our own interest. Lord 
Caistor for Owen, possible patrons for me, admiration for 
you two — it's really very sharp of her.' 

' For my part,' Owen interposed, with a side glance at 
lonS in her dainty girlish beauty, ' I think what they 
want is, first, the girl who rode through Morocco alone, 
and, second, to be polite to a possible future constituent.' 

' The question is, shall we go ?' Sacha asked, always 
practical. ' Apart altogether from their motives, is it 
worth our while to accept, or isn't it ?' 

'WiU you go?' lon^ asked, turning point-blank to 
Owen. 

Owen felt his heart throb. Oh, Mr. Hayward, Mr. 
Hayward, this girl will bo too much for you I 

'Yes, I think so,' he said slowly, 'to see Lord 
Caistor.' 

'Then I think I'll go, too,' lone answered, with a 
burst. 'After all, it'll be fun, and I love these big 
crushes. You always find somebody you can shock in 
them somewhere. If I was to go in my Moorish 
costume, now — just fancy what a success 1 How Lady 
Beaumont would bless me 1 It'd be in all the papers.' 

Owen's heart beat higher still. He knew lond wanted 
to go because he would take her. And it made him feel 
so happy— and so very, very miserable. What would 
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open eyes to Lord Caistor by the mantelpiece. Sacha 
had never seen the Cabinet Minister before, to be sure, 
but she recognised him at once from the caricatures in 
Punch and the photographs in the shop-windows. Or, 
at least, if not the famous man himself, at any rate his 
Btill more famous eyeglass. As for the lady who was 
chattering with him, a flash of intuition told her somehow, 
by the aid of Sir Arthur's words, it could be none other 
than Madame Mireff, the Russian spy or unaccredited 
agent, currently believed to exert so curious an influence 
on Lord Caistor himself, and on that mysterious entity, 
his foreign policy. 

' The Prince is very rich, isn't he ?' the thin little lady 
by Sir Arthur's side asked curiously. 

' "Was !' Sir Arthur corrected. * He had millions at one 
time. But he flung away half his fortune on the Cause 
years and years ago ; and the other half the Government 
very wisely seized and employed in suppressing it.' 

' And is he known to be in England at all ?' the thin 
little lady went on, looking sideways at the presumed 
Madame Mireff. 

Sir Arthur shrugged his shoulders again. 

' How should I know ?' he answered, with a laugh. 
' Quien sabe ? Quien sabe ? Prince Ruric Brassoff takes 
jolly good care, you may be sure, to keep well out of the 
way. He works like a mole underground. I'm told, 
indeed, it's fifteen years since his own Nihilist friends 
even have ever set eyes on him.' 

' Then, how do they know he's alive ?' the lady asked, 
with languid interest. 

* Ah, that's just the odd part of it,' Sir Arthur replied, 
still gazing across at the stranger with his big speaking 
eyes. 'They say, though nobody ever sees him, he's 
still the active head of all the party in Western Europe, 
and the Russian Government has constantly of late years 
intercepted letters and documents signed in his hand- 
writing. But if he's to be found at all, you may be 
perfectly sure Madame Mireff will find him. She's keen 
as a bloodhound, persistent as a beagle. She's clever 
enough for anything.' 

Sacha rose and moved unobtrusively across the room 
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to Owen, who was standing with lono near the doorway, 
in the opposite corner. She had just time to murmur 
low to him in Eussian : 

' Owen, beware of the woman who's talking there to 
Lord Caistor. She's a spy of the Czar's. She's come 
over here to look for some Nihilist refugee.' 

And even as these words escaped her lips, Lady 
Beaumont sidled across to her. 

' Oh, Sacha, my child,' she said, quite affectionately, 
taking her hand with much warmth, like a good society 
hostess, * I'm so glad you've come. There's a friend of 
mine here who's just dying to know you. And you have 
brought Miss Dracopoli, too, I see. I recognise' you, 
Miss Dracopoli, by your likeness in the Graphic. How 
good of you to come round to my little gathering 1 I 
know you're so much engaged — everybody fighting for 
you just at present, of course — the tail end of the season 1 
Come over this way with me, and I'll introduce you to 
Lord Caistor. And you must come too, Owen. Madame 
Mireff— one moment — excuse my interrupting you. This 
is the clever young artist whose picture you admired so 
much at the Academy the other day — Miss Cazalet, Mr. 
Cazalet.' 

Owen bowed low with an awkward feeling of unwonted 
restraint. Never before in his life had he stood face to 
face with an avowed enemy of the Cause — one of the 
bureaucratic ring — and he felt at once the novelty and 
difficulty of the position. As for Sacha, she held herself 
very erect and proud, hardly nodding her head ; but her 
breath came and went, and her face dushed crimson. 

<I'm 7'"d — my work — interested you,' she said, with 
an evident effort. 

She'd have given millions to get away ; the strain and 
stress of it was horrible. 

But Madame Mireff only beamed upon her with those 
famous soft eyes, and said, with real kindness of tone : 

' Yes, it was beautiful — beautiful. I picked it out at 
once from all the pictures in the room. It had soul in it 
— soul in it. It went straight to my Eussian heart ; for 
you know Miss Cazalet, I'm before all things a Eussian, 
and everything about Eussia always thrills me to the 
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finger-tips. We Slavs feel the magic of our common 
Slavonic ancestry far more, I believe, than any Western 
people. Bussia holds us by some spell. Gela nous 
entraine. Gela nous fascine.' 

Owen opened his eyes wide at this unexpected pro- 
fession of faith — the enthusiasm with which Madame 
spoke reminded him so exactly of Mr. Hay ward's own 
in his moments of deepest patriotic fervour. Was it 
possible, then, that these bureaucrats even — the despots, 
the enemy — shared that same unquenchable Slavonic 
zeal that burned bright like a hre in the friends of the 
Cause— the lovers of their country ? 

But Sacha only answered coldly, in her very driest 
voice : 

' I fail to perceive the connection you draw between 
my picture and Bussia.' 

Madame glanced back at her, all motherliness, with 
kind melting eyes, in spite of this first rebuff. Her 
glance was mesmeric. 

• Why, surely,* she said, exerting every spell she knew, 
' the spirit at least — the spirit is pure Bussian. I cried 
out to Lady Beaumont the moment I saw it, "There's 
Slav in that canvas !" and Lady Beaumont answered me, 
" Oh, that's Sacha Cazalet's picture." So when I heard 
your name was Sacha, of course I took it for granted at 
once that your mother at least must have been more or 
less of a Bussiaa' 

' You're mistaken,' Sacha replied, in the same hard, 
dry tone. * My mother, on the contrary, was a pure- 
blooded Englishwoman.' 

' Your father, then ?' Madame suggested quickly. 

Sacha parried the blow at once. 

' Beally,' she said, ' I don't admit my genealogical tree 
has anything at all to do with my pictures.' 

Madame left the false track sharply with a diplo- 
matist's instinct. 

' Well, the painting's a lovely one, at any rate,' she 
said sweetly, * and the qualities in it that struck me as 
Slavonic are at least qualities of high idealism and pro- 
found moral truth. Whatever race inspires them, one 
surely can't help admiring those. Miss Cazalet. There's 
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a freedom, a gracefulness, a vitality, an unconvention- 
ality, about the lithe figures of your beautiful classical 
girls that took my fancy immensely. And Aspasia 
herself — in the centre — what a soulful conception I So 
vivid and intense I Like our best Eussian girls nowa- 
days : free as the air, keen as the wind, fresh as the 
morning dew, yet capable, one could feel, of yielding her 
life like water for any good cause that in after-days 
might demand it.' 

Owen listened astonished. 

The voice was the same, though the words were so 
different. Was this the true Eussian note, then ? La vie 
pour le Tsar, or Death for Freedom ? 

Madame drew a vacant chair to her side, and motioned 
Sacha into it. 

Against her will, as if drawn by some spell, Saoha sat 
down, burning inwardly. 

Owen stood by in his big manliness, and bent over 
them, listening. 

Then Madame began laying herself out as only a 
trained diplomatist and woman of the world could have 
done to make a conquest of Sacha. By slow degrees she 
led round the conversation to Sacha's art and her friends. 
She discussed lonS with Owen, praising her beauty 
enthusiastically ; she discussed Burne-Jones with Sacha, 
finding something in common between the profounder 
Celtic and Slavonic temperaments. 

Gradually, bit by bit, even Sacha gave way. She 
admitted the fascination of the woman who had talked 
over Lord Caistor and changed a foreign policy. Her 
conversation was so easy, so alluring, so simpatica. 

As for Owen, he bent over her, entranced, feeling the 
nameless attraction to a lad of a ripe woman of the world, 
ready and willing to deploy all her manifold charms of 
body and mind in one serried phalanx for his momentary 
captivation. 

lonS glanced across once or twice from her artlessly 
girlish self-revelation to that amused Lord Caistor, and 
felt her heart give a jump of doubt and fear within her. 
That horrid great Eussian woman with the big, staring 
eyes was surely too much for any lad of twenty. 
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What struck Owen more and more, however, the more 
freely Madame talked, was the absolute identity (in fibre) 
of her Eussian enthusiasm with Mr. Hayward's. Though 
the Eussia of which she spoke was the Eussia of the 
tyrants, yet the devotion with which she spoke of it was 
the devotion of the patriots. It was Czar and Empress 
against Land and People. For the first time in his 
life it dawned upon Owen faintly that what he had here 
to deal with was in essence a temperament. Madame 
Mireff and Mr. Hayward saw the opposite sides of the 
same shield, according to their different points of view, 
but were both equally vehement and intense in the idea 
they formed of it. That's Eussia all over. Your Slav 
is, above all things, a dreamer and an enthusiast. 

At last, after much long and cleverly-guided discourse, 
Madame had succeeded in making even Sacha herself 
admit grudgingly in her own mind that the Czar's spy, in 
her private capacity at any rate, was an extremely agree- 
able, nay, well-meaning person. She had a rare gift of 
insinuating herbolf into your confidence, somehow; of 
taking such a deep interest in your mind and your feel- 
ings, that you couldn't help warming up in the end 
into some responsive expansiveness. Then, suddenly, in 
the midst of her easy-going talk, Madame turned round 
to her and fixed her with her glittering eye. 

* In fact,' she said, pouncing upon her with a strange 
foreign tongue, 'as our Eussian proverb puts it, "The 
smooth-worn stone on the river's bed can never under- 
stand why the pebbles on the bank find the sun's heat 
unpleasant." ' 

She said it in Eussian, as if she expected to be under- 
stood ; and even as she uttered the words, she fixed her 
piercing glance, full of inquiry, on Sacha's face. Owen 
bent over, still more attentive, wondering whether, thus 
attacked by so unexpected a flank movement, Sacha — 
that calm, imperturbable Sacha — would be taken off her 
guard or not. But the phlegmatic Slavonic temperament, 
almost Oriental in its passivity, stood her there in good 
stead. Sacha never moved a muscle of her quiet face, or 
changed colour for a second. 

* What does that mean ?' she asked languidly. ' Will 
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you kindly translate for us? As yet, thank heaven, 
Russian isn't added to German and French as a necessary 
part of an English girl's education.' 

Madame's keen eye still rested on her like a hawk's. 
She translated it — wrong. 

' " The polar bear wonders the grizzly should think his 
climate cold," ' she answered, with a bland smile of child- 
like innocence. 

But even so, Sacha gave no sign. Just the faintest 
tinge of a contemptuous curl at the corner of her mouth 
alone betrayed, if at all, her consciousness of the at- 
tempted deception. 

' Very true,' she said calmly. * We can only sympa-' 
thize to the full with the troubles and joys we've our- 
selves experienced.' 

Madame gave it up again for the present. This girl 
was too deep for her. It was only at the end of the 
evening, after talking to many of her willing slaves 
meanwhile, that the unaccredited agent returned to the 
Gazalets with a charming smile and an outstretched 
hand. 

* Well, good-night,' she said. ' Au revoir, that is — for 
I must meet you again. You remind me so of dear 
friends — dear friends of mine in Eussia. And your 
brother — when I saw him it gave me quite a little start. 
. . . He's so extraordinarily like poor Sergius Selistoff, of 
Petersburg.' 

It was a sharp home-thrust — their own father's name I 
— ^but Owen hoped he'd avoided it. He blushed and 
bowed. A young man may fairly blush when his personal 
appearance is under discussion. 

* Au revoir, then,' he said, as frankly and unconcernedly 
as he was able. ' It's so kind of you to put it so.' 

As they went home to the fiat in the cab, an unwonted 
silence oppressed lon^. She said nothing for a long 
time ; then at last she observed, with much seeming 
insoiiciance : 

' What a talk you had, Owen, with that fat Madame 
Mireff 1 She's handsome, too, isn't she — even now. Must 
have been beautiful when she was young 1 And what 
eyes she made at you, and how she stuck to you like a 
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leech t It's a great thing to be six feet two^in Bussia — 
apparently 1' 

But at that self-same moment, Lady Beaumont, wearied 
out with the duties of her post, was saying, with a yawn, 
to her friend in the empty drawing-room : 

' Well, Olga, I hope you found out what you wanted.' 

And Madame Mireff made answer : 

' Part, at least ; not quite all. That is to say, not for 
certain. They're Russian, of course, as Russian as they 
can stand ; but whether they're the particular people I 
imagine or not, I don't feel quite sure just yet. I must 
make further inquiries.' 

' You won't get them sent to Siberia, I trust,* Lady 
Beaumont said, half seriously ; for she rather liked that 
big, handsome Owen. 

Madame drew back a step and surveyed her from head 
to foot with a sort of innocent surprise. 

* Siberia I' she repeated. ' Siberia ! Oh dear, that 
odious calumny 1 That ridiculous misconception I Must 
I explain it every day ? Will you never understand us ? 
Siberia is to Russia what Botany Bay was once to 
England. We send our criminals there. It's a penal 
settlement, not a Bastille nor place of exile for political 
offenders. But you English will never give us credit for 
anything of that sort — never, never, never 1 That's your 
thick-headed Teutonism, my dear. The French have 
more esprit. They see through all that blague. I assure 
you, Anastasia, I might just as well ask you not to let 
Lord Caistor send me, without reason assigned, to Penton- 
ville or to Portland.' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

IN THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. Hay ward smiled inwardly when, a day or two later, 
he received a formal note, couched in the third person, 
stating that Madame Mireff would be much obliged if 
Messrs. Mortimer and Co. would kindly appoint an hour 
between eleven and one o'clock on Monday next, for her 
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to sit for her photograpli. What an amusing rencontre, to 
be sure, between those two in such a relation ! It would 
interest him to watch how Madame was doing her work, 
and what presence of mind she might display under 
peculiar circumstances. 

He had heard, of course, from Owen of Madame's 
meeting with the Cazalets at Lady Beaumont's ; and his 
first remark to his young friend, when Owen mentioned 
their interview, was a fervent exclamation : 

' I hope you didn't betray any repugnance to her at 
first sight, as one of the tyrant's instruments ? That's 
immensely important. You must learn above all thinj,'s, 
Owen, when you come to mix with that hateful world; 
to suppress all overt signs of the repulsion it begets in 
you.' 

' I don't think I did, Mr. Hayward,' Owen answered 
truthfully. ' In fact, I rather flatter myself I managed to 
keep my feelings perfectly under control. My face was a 
mask. And besides, she talked so nicely, and seemed in 
many ways so Bussian, that to some extent, after a time 
— it may have been very wrong, but do you know, I 
almost liked her.' 

Mr. Hayward's brow darkened a little. This was bad 
hearing in its way. Had he succumbed so readily ? 

' She's a very insinuating woman,' he murmured in 
reply ; ' and on that account the more dangerous. Ee- 
member always in this world the influence of women is 
a thing every noble cause has to fight against strenuously. 
I don't say they're always banded against every good 
thing ; our own society has received some of its greatest 
aids from the devotion, the heroism, the self-sacrifice of 
women. In their place, they count for much. But still, 
they're a disturbing element in many ways, Owen — a dis- 
turbing element. Often they undermine principles that 
nothing else on earth could conceivably undermine. You 
know, my boy, I don't mean to preach to you ; I was 
never a humbug ; and, as always, I prefer to let your 
individuality have free play for itself. But if ever you see 
anything more of Madame Olga Mireff, I would say to you 
as a friend, regarding you now as a fellow-worker and 
enthusiast for the Cause, my advice is just this : Keep 
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clear of entanglements, were it for practice' sake only. 
Don't begin lotting women twist you once round their 
fingers. The habit of yielding to tliem grows with indul- 
gence : it's instinctive in our virility from Adam down- 
wards. Even Samson gave way, and his story's a parable 
of the Strong Man for all time. What no force can over- 
come, no hostile power destroy, a woman's will can get 
over all too easily. . . . And now, are you going back this 
afternoon to the Eed Cottage ?' 

Owen blushed as he answered, with transparent truth- 
fulness : 

' Yes ; but I'm going first to take tea at the flat with 
lonS and Sacha.' 

Mr. Hayward held his peace. That ill was too deep for 
words, a harm no preacher could heal. He could only 
hope and wish Owen might be delivered from so great a 
temptation. After aU, individualism must have the fullest 
scope. We can but guide and direct. 

' And we Nihilists at least,' he thought to himself with 
a stifled sigh, ' have no ground to go upon if we are not 
in all things consistent individualists.' 

So, at the appointed hour, when Madame Mireff was 
to visit the studio, Mr. Hayward, already divining the 
cause of her visit, and too confident of his own strength 
not to disdain weak subterfuges, made the running easy 
for her by setting out on his table three or four of his 
Morocco views, with Owen conspicuously posed as an 
accessory in the foreground. 

Madame Mireff arrived to the minute, and was shown 
up at once, via the lift, to the upper chamber, very high 
and glass-roofed, where Mr. Hayward presided over the 
mysteries of his art, as Mortimer and Co., of Bond Street. 

They took a good stare at one another, those two, as a 
preliminary investigation, each noting many small points 
in the other's external characteristics, before either spoke. 
Then Madame Mireff said sharply ; 

' Are you Mr. Mortimer himself ? because I want this 
photograph to be particularly good ; and if it's a success 
you can expose copies of it for sale in the shop- 
windows.' 

She was enough of a celebrity to venture upon that 
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bribe. All London was talking just then of the beautiful, 
cunning Russian and her mysterious influence over Lord 
Caistor's policy. 

Mr. Hayward smiled a c|uiet smile of superior know- 
ledge as he answered, with something of his grand 
society manner ; 

' I'm the nearest approach to Mr. Mortimer that exists. 
I'm the head of the firm ; but it's a trade name only. 
There's no Mortimer now in the concern at all. My 
name is Lambert Hayward. I'll take your portrait my- 
self, if you'll be good enough to sit down there,' waving 
her with one lordly sweep of his left hand into a vacant 
chair. ' And, what's more, it'll be taken just fifty times - 
better than any other photographer in London can 
take it.' 

Even Madame Mireff was half over-awed by the im- 
posing dignity of his presence. Such an operator as this 
she had never before seen. She seated herself passively 
in the chair, and let him pose her as he would with his 
stately courtesy. Mr. Hayward arranged her hands and 
her draperies with self-respecting deference, as a court- 
painter of noble birth might arrange the attire of an 
empress who was sitting to him. 

• Now, a thought more to the left,' he said at last, 
drawing a screen on the glazed roof over her head, so as 
to let a pensive light fall delicately on that too exuberant 
bust — for he had a true artist's eye for effects of light ; 
• look about hero ; that will do I ah, so — exactly. I'm 
venturing to pose you now, first as Madame Mireff the 
diplomatist, the dame de la haul politiqiie, the friend and 
ally of ambassadors. You look it to perfection. After 
that I'll try to catch you as Madame Mireff, the leader 
of gay society in Petersburg ; and then as Madame 
Mireff, the dreamer, the enthusiast.' 

At the last words Madame's expression altered slightly 
— and, quick as lightring, Mr. Hayward withdrew the 
cap and then shortly replaced it again. 

' That was just what I wanted,' he said, a little trium- 
phant ; * that intrigu&e expression, as of one searching in 
spirit the explanation of an enigma. It's so you must 
look, Madame, when you play the high game of diplomacy 
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with our guileless English statesmen — keen to detect 
their weak points, quick to scent the approach of any 
dangerous topic. That's why I said to you just then the 
word "enthusiast." It was to make you wonder how 
a photographer in a Bond Street shop ever came to 
suspect Buch a trait in your complex character.' 

Madame looked up this time in naive surprise. Tha 
assistant meanwhile had slipped in another plate. 

' There, so,' Mr. Hay ward cried again, lifting one warn- 
ing little finger. < Don't alter a muscle — a thought ! 
Don't stir, please, or change expression ! Ah, capital ! 
capital ! That's the bland, childlike smile of the perfect 
hostess. It's as you must have looked in the Governor's 
palacd at Tiflis. Now again, please. Head thrown back 
a little more. Eyes looking up — yes, there 1 Less of the 
figure this time ! More of the face and the neck I 
Think of Bussia and the cause you have nearest at heart 
in your country. Think of the Slavonic enthusiasm of 
your earliest dreams ! Think of your Czar, of your 
Empress! Forget yourself — and me — and this murky 
London I Go back to Petersburg in your own soul — to 
Moscow — to Novgorod !' 

Madame sighed half involuntarily. What did he know 
of the 3ause she loved really best ? And if he linew, what 
would he think of it, that cold, unsympathetic English- 
man ? The thought reflected itself in her face, and, like 
an electric flash, Mr. Hay ward fixed it. He repl iced the 
cap with ihe sense of a work well performed. 

' There, we have the three Madame Mireffs,' he said, 
stepping back and releasing Ler ; ' politician, grande 
dame, self-effacing patriot. And all, as you see, in rather 
less than ten minutes 1' 

Madame let her breath go free after the suspense of 
the sitting. What a curious man he was, to be sure, this 
photographer I Even she felt half afraid now to tackle 
him about Sa'sha and Owen. He seemed to see through 
her so — touched such chords so easily ! She talked for a 
minute or two with him on neutral subjects ; then in a 
casual way she moved over to the table. As her eye fell 
on Owen in the Atlas group she gave an almost imper- 
ceptible start, but Mr. Hayward noted it — noted, too, 
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that she should have been proof against such betrayal of 
her feelings — and remembered it afterwards. 

' Why, that's young Cazalet 1' she cried, drawing back. 
' Owen Cazalet 1 I know him.* 

' Madame knows everybody,' Mr. Hayward answered, 
smiling. * Owen Cazalet's a young friend of mine. He 
went with me to Morocco.' 

Madame gazed hard at the portrait. It was admirably 
characteristic. Slav, Slav to the backbone. Then she 
ventured to play a bold card. 

' He reminds me of an old friend of mine,' she said 
slowly, as she looked at it. ' In Petersburg, long ago. 
The same eyes. The same big build. The same open 
expression. He might almost be a son of Count Sergius 
SelistofPs.' 

'You think so?' 

Those cold eyes were fixed coldly upon her. 

Madame Mire£f flinched. 

' Yes, very like him,' she answered, musing. 

There wtoj a long, deep pause. Then Madame looked 
up with engaging frankr<)ss, and asked as innocently as a 
child : 

' Is he Eussian by origin ?' 

Mr. Hayward stroked his chin and regarded her in 
silence. At last he went off at a tangent : 

' I've travelled a bit in Europe,' he said, ' and I know 
my way about the Continent. I've visited Petersburg. 
I remember the name ycu mention. There's a General 
Alexis Selistoff there — a head of the Third Section. . . . 
I suppose you know him. ... No doubt this Count 
Sergius Selistoff was the General's brother. . . .' He 
paused a moment. Then he broke in upon her fiercely, 
with a sudden lowering of his head between his shoulders 
and a quick clenching of his fists. * And do you think, 
Madame VEspionne,' he cried, in a low voice between his 
teeth, ' if these were really Sergius SelistofPs children, 
I'd give up the fact to an emissary of the Czar's and a 
creature of their uncle's at the Third Section ?' 

Madame Mirefif drew back, wholly abashed. She 
was a woman, after all, and tears rose quick into her 
eyes. 
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' You English will believe any evil on earth of a 
Russian,' she murmured low, half remorsefully. 

'Then, you mean them no harm?' Mr. Ilay ward said, 
drawing back and scanning her close from head to foot. 

' Heaven help me, no I' Madame faltered, losing her 
presence of mind for a moment at this unexpected attack. 
She seemed to hesitate one instant ; and Mr. Hayward 
noticed her hesitation with a disapproving eye. ' It's so 
hard,' she gasped out slowly at last, ' to be always mis- 
understood. The girl herself — Sacha they call her — mis- 
understood me the other day. It's painful when one 

really wishes to do anyone good ' She broke off with 

a half-scared look. ' Oh, we women are too weak 1' she 
cried in genuine distress. ' Too weak for our work. Too 
weak for such employment.' 

' I think so,' Mr. Hayward assented, with a cold, half- 
contemptuous sneer. ' Olga Mireff, you are tried in the 
balance and found wanting. This is not what one would 
expect from Nicolas SergueyefiPs daughter I' 

Madame started again, still more visibly. She was 
completely unnerved now. She clasped her hands in her 
astonishment. 

' Why,' what do you know of my father ?' she exclaimed, 
all aghast at such omniscience. 

Mr. Hayward came close to her, seized her wrist in 
his hand, and addressed her in Russian. 

* Olga Mireff,' he said, looking hard at her, ' you've 
been a useful friend of the Cause ; but you've lost your 
head to-day. This is dangerous, very. Make no more 
inquiries at present about these young Cazalets, I tell 
you. You had no orders to meddle with the natter 
from headquarters, and this is a headquarters affair. 
You've ventured to push yourself in where you were not 
needed, and you must abide the result. This interview 
between us shall be reported at once to Ruric Brassoff.' 

At that name Madame Mireff gasped for breath. 

'Ruric Brassoff!' she repeated, appalled. 'Then, 
you're one of us ?' in Russian. 

For it was even so. The dear friend of the Czar, the 
trusted tool of General Selistoff, the unaccredited envoy 
to the English Cabinet — was herself a Nihilist. And it 
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was for the sake of the good she could do the Cause that 
she consented to play in outward show the hateful game 
of the tyrant's diplomatist. 

But Mr. Hayward only gazed back at her with un- 
affected scorn. 

* And you think me as weak as yourself, then I' he 
answered. * You think I wear my heart on my sleeve 1 
You think I'll bare my bosom to the first person that 
asks me 1 Olga Mireff, this is bad. You hold your cards 
ill to expose their faces. You must answer for all this to 
Burio Brassoff.' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE NIHILIST CHIEF. 

It was with profound trepidation that Madame Mireff 
opened next morning, in her luxurious rooms at the 
M6tropole, a letter with a penny stamp on it, bearing the 
a ling postmark. For the address on the envelope she 
saw at a glance was in the handwriting of Ruric Brassoff 's 
secretary, and she felt sure the mysterious photographer 
in Bond Street must abeady have related her indiscretions 
of yesterday to the head of the organization. And Euric 
Brassoff himself, as every Nihilist knew well, was not a 
man to be trifled with. 

* Olga Mireff,' the letter said shortly in Russian, * 1 
learn from a faithful friend that your conduct of late has 
seriously imperilled several schemes for the good of the 
cause which I have much at heart ; and I feel so con- 
vinced of the paramount necessity for explaining to you 
the evil tendency of your inconsiderate action that I have 
determined to make an exception to my general rule, and 
to grant you at last — what you have so long desired — a 
personal interview. Call on Saturday next, at four pre- 
cisely, at the same place where you spoke with a brother 
of ours to-day, and ask to see Mr. Hayward, who will 
conduct you to my presence. 

* Yours for Russia, 

' RuBio Brassoff/ 
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And this was Tuesday 1 Oh, cruel, cruel delay ! Had 
Buric Brasso£f, she wondered, arranged it so on purpose ? 
Good subordinate as she was, and duly trained to obedi- 
ence, Madame Mireff said many hard things in her own 
heart meanwhile about that inexorable chief, who had 
given her four such days of suspense and misery. She 
had longed to meet him again for years, and now — why, 
now she dreaded it. How difficult it was even to pretend 
to listen with interest to Lord Caistor's long-winded anec- 
dotes of the turf, or Lady Beaumont's vapid society 
stories, with that appalling interview hanging over her 
head all the while like the sword of Damocles 1 How 
difficult to dine out, and smile, and smirk, and sparkle, 
and fascinate, with the letter at her heart and blank 
terror in her soul 1 Oh, remorseless chief ! Oh, pitiless 
organization I 

At last, however, the dreadful Saturday came, and, 
with what resolve she could muster up, Madame Mireff 
drove round in her comfortable brougham to Mortimer 
and Co.'s in Bond Street. * To see Mr. Hay ward,' she 
said shortly, without another word, to the frizzy-haired 
young woman in waiting in the office, and she was 
ushered at once into the photographer's presence. 

' What do you wish ?' Mr. Hay ward asked, rising and 
bowing, polite and inscrutable and courtly as ever. 

Madame thought of her instructions, and answered to 
the letter : 

' I was told to ask for Mr. Hayward.' 

The photographer smiled. 

' Quite right,' he repHed more approvingly, in an almost 
genial tone. ' And Mr. Hayward was to show you to . . . 
another persoa' He changed his expression suddenly as 
he added in Bussian, dropping into it all at once, ' But 
the two are one. Olga Mireff, don't you know me ? I am 
Buric Brassoffl* 

Madame rose in alarm from the chair where she had 
seated herself. Her head swam vaguely. Her eyes grew 
dim. She clapped one hand to her forehead in amaze and 
bewilderment. 

' Is this a trap ?' she asked piteously, gazing about her, 
all unnerved. 'Do you want to take me in ? You're not 
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telling me the truth. I knew the man well. You're not 
Prince Ruric Brassoff.' 

' Not the Prince. No, that's true. I ceased to be a 
prince long ago,' Mr. Hay ward answered. * But Buric 
Brassoff — yes, still the same as of old. Look hard, Olga 
Mireff, and see if you can recognise me 1' 

Madame Mireff gazed intently at him. Her look was 
riveted on every part in turn. Then she shook her head. 

' Not a trace,' she replied. ' Not a feature — the eyes — 
perhaps the eyes. But no, impossible, impossible 1' 

Mr. Hayward seized a pen and wrote a word or two in 
haste on a sheet of white paper. 

'Whose handwriting's that?' he asked, with an air of 
demonstration. * And this ?" he cried once more, writing 
another line and handing it to her. 

Madame Mireff looked at it, amazed. 

* Another man's,' she anEjwered, holding one hand on 
her heart ; * the same we've always been accustomed to 
call your secretary's.' 

Mr. Hayward put his hand to his mouth, and, fiddling 
slightly with his fingers, withdrew something hard from 
the side of the gums. His cheeks fell in a little. He was 
less round-faced than before. 

' Do you recognise any likeness now ?' he asked, with a 
quiver in his voice. 

' Hardly any. Well, perhaps— but, there ! it's so slight. 
Oh no, so nnlike that handsome Ruric Brassoff of the old 
days at Petersburg. More stately — severer — grander 
perhaps— but less beautiful. He was fair. You're dark. 
He had a beard. You've none. His moustache and hair 
were light-brown, almost yellow. Yours are black.' And 
she hesitated. 

' Dye, dye— mere dye !* Mr. Hayward mused musically. 

' But the features !' Madame Mireff exclaimed, incredu- 
lous. ' The voice ! No ; impossible I A man can't change 
his profile, his build, his gait, his very tone. You're trying 
to impose upon me, to lure me to some snare. I can never 
believe it 1 You're not Ruric Brassoff 1' 

Mr. Hayward gazed hard at her. 

' Have you the letter that brought you here ?' he asked 
very quietly. 
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Madame pulled it fiuin her bosom. 

The Nihilist took it, and shook his head solemnly. 

' Wrong, wrong ; quite wrong,' he said with a despon- 
dent gesture, laying it down by the signature he had just 
written for comparison. ' Who can work with such tools ? 
You carry this about with you I Why, you ought to have 
burnt it, of course, the moment you'd read it. Suppose 
you'd been run over by accident in the street, and such a 
thing had been found upon you I' He crumpled the note 
and held it up for one minute before his eyes ; then he 
lighted a match and reduced it with the other paper by 
its side to ashes. She watched it burning. ' Well, you 
saw,' he went on with a sigh, ' those are the self-same 
signatures. The letters you've been accustomed to receive 
— and obey — from Euric Brassoff, are letters from me I 
That much you can make out with your own eyes, at any 
rate. And I'm all of Euric Brassoff that yet remains, 
though time and privations no doubt have made me thin 
and lank. There's not enough left of me now for you to 
recognise, seemingly.' 

Madame Mireff stared at him astonished. 

' How've you done it ?' she asked, wondering. * I sup- 
pose I must believe you're Euric Brassoff, since you say 
so ; but how on earth have you managed so completely to 
disguise yourself ?' 

The Nihilist chief laid his hand on her shoulder with 
his parental air. 

' Listen, Olga Mireff,' he said solemnly. * You remem- 
ber what I was — how brought up — in what luxury. No 
young man of fashion in Petersburg was better dressed 
than I ; no soldier had more successes ; no companion 
was more sought after. I was rich, I was great, I was 
noble, I was powerful. Well, one day, with a sudden 
awakening, conscience smote me like a sword. There 
was a thunderstorm at Petersburg. I came to myself all 
at once in the midst of the tempest ; I realized my own 
nothingness in this vast teeming universe. I heard, as if 
with my own ears, the plaintive cry of our Eussian 
peasant ; v/^u know that low cry, all stifled wailing and 
lamentati^u, in which centuries of serfdom and suffering 
seem concentrated. His squalid misery touched me — 
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that great pathetic figure, broken down by toil, exhausted 
by hunger, worn out with exactions. I awoke to a new 
life ; I felt my heart throb for him, this inarticulate, 
dumb, tortured thing, who can weep, but cannot speak ; 
this endless crucified sufferer. Then I fell on my face 
before the Lord, like Paul on the way to Damascus ; I 
took in my heart a solemn oath to consecrate my life, 
my strength, my thoughts, my energies, to the liberation 
of that patient, voiceless, manifold people, which drains 
its life-blood eternally in order that we, the favoured 
children of privilege and wealth, may live at our ease in 
great towns, eat, drink, and wive us, and make merry on 
its sacrifice.' 

' I know it,' Madame answered, flushing red in her 
turn, and clasping her hands hard with emotion. ' I, too 
— I have felt it.' 

' Well, and you know the rest in part,' the ardent Eevo- 
lutionist went on, with the Slavonic fire in his bosom 
now burning bright like a lamp. * How I tore off those 
gilded clothes, that ate like vitriol into my flesh ; how I 
put on the rough coat and wooden shoes of the peasant ; 
how I wasted my vast fortune like water for the Cause ; 
how I herded with poor wretches, eating their black 
bread and drinking their poisonous vodki, that I might 
carry to them the great gospel of our age — the social 
revolution. What matter to m 3 if the cut-throats of the 
Government laid hold upon my vile body ? What matter 
to me exile, death, torture, Siberia ? You and I shrink 
not from such sacrifice. We could meet the axe itself 
with a smile of pure happiness.' 

Madame Mireff clenched her hands still harder. 

* It is you !' she cried. ' It is you ! I followed you 
from the Court. I recognise there the true voice of 
Kuric Brassoff.' 

Mr. Hayward's voice grew calmer. 

* In time, then,' he went on, relapsing once more into 
his accustomed self, * I found, as you know, I could 
serve our great Cause better in the West than in Eussia. 
They stole my fortune, or all that was left of it. I came 
abroad, and determined no man should ever recognise 
again the head of the organization. It was painful, but 
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I did it. You say it's impossible to alter one's profile. 
Not so 1 Just a little bit of cartilage removed — see here ' 
— and he took a sketch from a drawer at his side — 
' there's the Buric Brassoff you knew long ago at Peters- 
burg. But cut away a mere shade there — under the 
flesh — a great Paris surgeon. Yes, it was an internal 
operation, of course, and horribly agonizing — but for 
the Cause ! and I am a Brassoff ! A razor to my chin, 
a little plain black dye, a different cut of the hair, a new 
twist to the moustache, does all the rest. And see 1 in 
a minute ' — he added a touch or two with his pencil to 
the early sketch — * you get me as I am now — Lambert 
Hayward, photographer, and a naturalized subject of 
her Britannic Majesty 1' 

Madame glanced at him in admiration. 

' The disguise is so perfect,' she said, after a long, 
deep pause, 'that I never for a moment so much as 
suspected it. And, what's more, when you told me at 
first, I couldn't believe it ; but your voice — your voice — 
how have you altered even that so profoundly, so com- 
pletely?' 

Euric Brassoff sighed deeply. 

' Ah, that was hard indeed,' he answered. ' There's 
only one way. Compression and alteration of shape in 
the larynx, with operations on the vocal cords, and 
constant use of local muscular astringents. Those, aided 
by fresh habits of life and English intonation — with my 
cheek-pieces to boot — have given me a new voice even 
in speaking Bussian. As for my handwriting, that's 
nothing. Anyone can manage that. I practise both 
hands constantly, and alternate them as I please. One's 
my original style, written with a backward slope and a 
thick blunt pen, very Bussian and natural ; the other's 
acquired, written the opposite way, and with a fine- 
pointed nib, forming all my letters on the common 
English model. But, Olga, you're the very first person 
in the world who has ever been permitted to penetrate 
my disguise. And only because I feared you might 
wreck all by your imprudence, and because I didn't like 
to risk committing the facts to writing — especially to you, 
who are so liable to interruption by the agents of the 
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tyranny — I decided, after long debate, to ask you round 
here to-day to talk things over with me. I want to show 
you how dangerous, how undesirable, it is for you to 
make any further inquiries about Owen and Sacha 
Cazalet.' 






CHAPTER XIX. 



CONSPIRACY. 



'Op course,' Madame said, still trembling inwardly, 
' they are Sergius Selistoffs children.' 

Mr. Hayward bent his head. 

' Sergius Selistoff's children,' he repeated. ' Yes, 
Sergius Selistoff's children. When the Terror broke out, 
and Sergius Selistoff was hurried away by administrative 
power to the Siberian mines, I managed to smuggle off 
Madame Selistoff unperceived, with the little ones by her 
side, as far as "Wilna. There, as you must of course 
remember, the poor lady's brain, tortured by the thought 
of her husband's hideous fate and her anxiety for her 
children, gave way altogether. She rushed out into the 
streets, raving mad, from her place of concealment, 
crying aloud that the Czar was murdering her Sergius 
and stealing her babies from her ; and for the little ones' 
sake — there was no help for it — we were obliged to 
abandon her. It was some weeks before I could carry 
the poor orphaned creatures surreptitiously across the 
Prussian frontier, and then by steamer from Dantzic to 
England. Madame Selistoff, as you know, died mean- 
while, still raving mad, in the asylum at Wilna, and I 
was forced, for our poor martyr's sake, to undertake the 
charge of Sacha and the boy Sergius.' 

' Whom you call Owen?' Madame put in interrogatively. 

' Whom we now call Owen,' Mr. Hayward assented, 
with a fatherly smile. ' You see, Olga, the girl was four 
years old, and wouldn't hear of being called by any 
name but Sacha, which was the pet name she'd always 
borne in her father's house at Petersburg ; so I had to 
leave her alone ; but the boy was a baby, and as I wished 
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to bring him up a thorough-going Englishman, I com- 
mitted him at once to Miss Cazalet's care, under the 
name of Owen. It was years before he knew he was 
Kussian by origin.' 

* You were still Euric Brassoff, then ?' Madame asked. 

' Not exactly. I was passing just that moment through 
an intermediate state — reversing the usual process — 
from butterfly to caterpillar. I took them personally to 
Miss Cazalet's, representing myself as a Polish refugee, 
but with the face and complexion of the Ruric Brassoff 
that used to be. I told the poor lady — who's a feeble- 
minded English old maid ; you know the type : weak 
tea, respectability, district-visiting, the Central African 
missions — they were her half-sister's children. Madame 
Selistoff had given me the address and the family history 
before I started, and Sacha was quite old enough to 
understand and remember most things. But I explained 
to the good aunt it would be dangerous to let it get 
noised abroad they were Russians and Sehstoffs; the 
Czar might claim them as his subjects, and send them, 
too, to Siberia. I frightened her so much, indeed, that 
she consented at last to acquiesce in the story that their 
father had died in Canada, and to suppress their real 
name — which was much for an Englishwoman. They've 
been brought up ever since in her house, as Cazalets, 
and as British subjects, though Alexandra never forgot 
she was a Selistoff born, nor the horror and terror of 
those days at Wilna.' 

' And the change of face ?' Madame inquired. 

'The change of face came afterwards. For three 
years I never saw Miss Cazalet again, though I wrote 
to her occasionally and sent her money for her children 
— how hard earned, God only knows; saved often by 
starving myself from the Ruric Brassoff you knew to 
the spare and weather-worn man you see before you 
now. Meanwhile, I was undergoing my new birth — 
passing through my chrysalis stage in holes and corners 
— resting quiescent as Ruric Brassoff, to emerge from 
the shell as Lambert Hayward, an Englishman. Berg- 
mann, of Berlin, transformed my voice for me — most 
dif&cult operaiion on the vocal cords. Charcot managed 
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my features, not knowing who I might be or why I 
wanted them altered. I learned Enj,'lish, too, in an 
English family in Yorkshire, and having our Russian 
taste for languages, like yourself, perfected myself rapidly. 
When the metamorphosis was complete I took to photo- 
graphy. I'd been an amateur in Petersburg, you re- 
member, and I made it pay in London. Having lost 
my all, for the sake of the Cause, I was bound to make 
money.' 

'And does the aunt— the old maid — know all this?' 
Madame asked with deep interest. 

' Not a soul on earth but yourself knows a word of it. 
You are the first — most likely you will be the last — who 
has ever been so honoured. Not even Sacha suspects it 
— my disguise was so perfect. I have such little doubt 
of its absolute effectiveness that I'd go to Petersburg 
itself, if necessary, as an English tourist. Well, at the 
end of three years I saw Miss Cazalet again, this time 
as an Englishman who had known Sergius Selistoff and 
his wife at Vienna. I drove a hard-and-fast bargain 
with her, which has been loyally kept on both sides ever 
since. I engaged to keep Owen, and pay for his educa- 
tion, and start him in lii? as my own son, if she'd let 
me have him with me for two months in each year to 
do as I liked with. Poor iady! she jumped at it — 
though she'd have cut her throat sooner if she'd known 
what I really wanted him for — she, with her narrow 
Evangelical views and her Central African missions; 
absorbed, not so much in the bread of life, as in the 
necessity of getting it from this, that, or the other par- 
ticular baker. But she took me for an Englishman, and 
she takes me for one still, though she has doubts in her 
own mind now as to the rightfulness of the bargain and 
as to the nature of my journeyings up and down over 
Europe.' 

' Well, and what are you going to do with the young 
man ?' Madame Mireff asked again. ' He looks like fine 
fibre — fit for any service humanity may choose to require 
of him.' 

' He is,' Euric Brassoff answered, with affectionate 
pride. ' A magnificent body ; a pure, enthusiastic, un- 
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snlfish soul. Our best Eussian characteristics have come 
out in him full-toned — only heightened and improved by 
free English training. He's a noble instrument for a 
noble end. Frankly, Olga, I'm proud of him,' 

' And he belongs to the Cause ?' 

' Implicitly. He has sucked it in at the breast with 
his mother's milk almost. From his earliest boyhood, as 
soon as he was able to understand anything, I began 
preparing the way beforehand, ploughing and harrowing 
the soil, sowing the good seed tentatively, in proportion 
as his years would permit him to receive it. And it fell 
on good ground; being Sergius Selistoff's son, he was 
naturally receptive. He loves Russia with a love passing 
the love of those who have lived in it and known it. The 
Cause of free Slavonia is to him an ideal, an aspiration, a 
religion. He is one of us to the core. He has no doubts, 
no hesitations.' 

' I see,' Madame answered. ' That is fine ; that is 
splendid. And you're going to put him. Lady Beaumont 
said, I think, into the English diplomatic service.' 

' Yes. He'll be useful to us there as he would be no- 
where else. It's a long task, to be free. We must build 
for the future. I've been building this one step patiently 
for twenty years and more. . . . Attaches and ambas- 
sadors have access to Court dignitaries which no one else 
can secure. ... A day may come when Owen Cazalet 
can strike a great blow for Bussia.' He paused, and 
drummed hard with one finger on the table. Then he 
added, once more in a quaintly pensive tone : ' I read in 
an anthropological book this morning that on Savage 
Island, in the South Pacific, a line of kings once reigned 
over a dusky poople. But as these king>) partook of a 
Divine nature, and were supposed to make the rain fall, 
and the crops grow apace, their subjects got angry with 
them when the food-supplies fell short, and killed them 
off rapidly, one after another, in a spell of bad seasons, 
till at last so many kings were clubbed to death in suc- 
cession that nobody cared to accept the office. The title 
went begging for want of aspirants. . . . And I laid 
down the book, and thought of Russia.* 

Madame Mireff smiled grimly. 
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'But, then, Owen doesn't know who you are?' she 
asked in an after-thought. 

' No, even Owen doesn't know. As for Sacha, though 
she suspects me, no doubt, of being a Russian, perhaps 
even a Nihilist, she knows nothing at all — and, with true 
Slav reticence, abstains from asking me. She's a fine 
creature, Sacha. I beheve, if she knew, she'd sympathize 
all round, for she remembers her mother's death and her 
father's long slavery. But she's a genuine Slavonic type 
in that also ; she sees it's no business of hers, and she 
makes no inquiries. There's something about Sacha's 
subdued steadfastness of purpose I admire immensely. 
Old and worn as I am, if ever I married now, I some- 
times think to myself I'd marry Sacha Cazalet.' 

He paused a moment and sighed. No, no, he himself 
was above those weaknesses he had pointed out to Owen 
as the great stumbling-blocks in a patriot's path. True 
Bussian ascetic at heart, he had brought his body under, 
and his soul as well. No snare for him there 1 He 
could smile at the bare thought of it. 

'And now you see, Olga Mireff,' he went on, more 
grave than ever, ' how unwisely you are acting, and how 
you were thwarting my plans — the plans of the Cause — 
by suggesting in public those children might be Russians. 
My one object in Owen's education has been to make him 
an Englishman all over, in externals at least — to make 
him strong and good at games, and personally popular 
with Englishmen. I wanted nobody even to suspect any 
Bussian connection. I wanted this bolt to fall upon 
them from the blue — attempt on the life of the great head 
of the criminals ; the aggressor, an Englishman, a servant 
of the British Crown — an attache or ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, say, or at Athens. Conceive what a sensation! 
And you nearly spoilt all — you, a woman, and unhid — by 
suggesting in the room where Lord Caistor was sitting, 
that my fine English young man, my typical Briton, may 
be, after all, a son of Sergius Selistoff's !' 

Madame covered her face with her hands at the 
magnitude of her own error. 

' Oh, this is too terrible of me !' she cried, all penitence. 
' "What folly 1 "What indiscretion ! But I did it only 
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because I wanted to know the facts — to save them from 
the clutches of Alexis Selistoff in Petersburg.' 

' He asked you to hurt them up?' Mr. Hay ward asked 
calmly. 

' "Yes ; he rsked me to hunt them up, and how could I 
know you were interested in keeping it secret ? I wanted 
to warn the dear souls against that man— that implacable 
bureaucrat, that vile tool, their uncle. If ever he dis- 
covered them, he'd be capable, I believe, of inviting them 
to Petersburg under friendly promises, and then killing 
them with his own hand, or flinging them secretly into 
his cells, to avenge and wipe out the family disgrace, as 
he considers it ; and I wanted to save them ! But all 
I've done, it seems, is to surprise the secret you desired 
to keep. I've forced your hand, I know well. . . . 
Ruric Brassoff, there's but one way I can atone for my 
wrong-doing.' 

She looked up at him with fierce pride. Mr. Hay ward 
eyed her pityingly. 

' Olga,' he said, after a long pause, ' you're quite right. 
There's but one way out of it. And when I invited you 
to come here to-day, I meant to ask you to follow that 
way to the bitter end. If I asked you, I know your devo- 
tion well enough to feel sure you'd obey. The woman 
who has discovered Euric Brassoffs identity af^ainst his 
will — the woman who alone of living creatures could 
bring a spy to this spot, and point her finger at me and 
say, •' This is he ; arrest him " — that woman ought to go 
home withouf, one moment's hesitation and cut her own 
throat or blow her own brains out. The Cause demands 
it, I know ; and the martyr would be forthcoming.' 

Madame rose and confronted him. Her eyes flashed 
fire. 

' Ruric Brassoff 1' she exclaimed haughtily, ' you have 
said it. It is done — already.' 

He seized her hand and checked her. 

' No, no !' he cried ; ' not so fast. I didn't mean that ! 
I have other plans yet in store. Olga Mireff, I need you 
still. For the sake of the Cause, I command you — I for- 
bid yoa. I give you a harder task yet. . . , Live on, 
and keep silence.' 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

SOBE TEMPTED 

It was autumn at Moor mu ^ 
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Exchange, too, and Trevor Gardener, most timid of men, 
still all tentative politeness, had asked leave to accom- 
pany her. 

' That's the worst of allowing these people a foothold 
in one's house as hewers of wood and drawers of water,' 
Sacha grumbled, half petulantly, to lone. ' They pre- 
sume upon their position, and want at last to dine at the 
same table, instead of sticking, as they ought, to their 
place in the kitchen. We'd have done better to go in, I 
see, for being thoroughly independent from the very first 
outset. The mistake was made when we permitted such 
an insinuating creature aq a man to come interfering at 
all with our cosy little phalanstery.' 

'They are insinuating — sometimes,' lon'^ answered, 
with a mischievous laugh. * And sometimes they're not 
— not half insinuating enough — especially when you'd 
like them to be. They want you to lift them over all the 
hard stiles, instead of lending you a helping hand to get 
over yourself, out of consideration for your skirts, and 
your native modesty as a woman. I've met some of them 
thau way.' Perhaps she was thinking of Owen. * But 
my dear, you may grumble about them as m* ch as ever 
you like — you won't take me in,' And she shook a wise 
little head. ' We wouldn't get on half as well without 
them. But as it wouldn't be proper, of course, for you 
and Mr. Gardener to go down together alone, why, sooner 
than shock Mrs. Grundy or your aunt, I don't mind 
obliging you myself, and making the third, who's pro- 
verbially AO company. I'd like so much to see' — she 
didn't say Owen, but — ' your old studio at the Bed 
Cottage.* 

It is thus that even the frankest of us use language, as 
Talleyrand said, to conceal our thoughts. For lone, after 
all, was as frank as it is given her half of the human 
species ever to show itself openly. 

When Aunt Julia heard she was coming—* that dreadful 
toozly-haired creature, you know, that you met in Mo- 
rocco, Owen, and whose portrait in men's clothes, and a 
Mussulman's at that (or should one say a Mussul- 
woman's?), was put in the Graphic' — her horror and 
alarm were simply unbounded. ' What Sacha can mean 
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by bringing the girl down here and flinging her at your 
head, I'm sure I can't conceive,' Aunt Julia sighed dis- 
mally. ' But there, what the young won.en of this age 
are coming to, heaven only knows ; with their flats and 
their latchkeys and their riding hke gentlemen ; it's enough 
to make their grandmothers turn in their graves. You 
won't care for her, Owen, that's one comfort, for I know 
you always say you like women to be womanly, and this 
creature's exactly the same as a man, and not a good 
man at that, either. I read some of her article about 
Morocco in the Bi-monthly Bevicw — I coiddn't read it all 
— and it showed she was utterly devoid of sound Chris- 
tian principles. She goes into one of the dark places of 
the earth without making the faintest attempt to spread 
^ he light there. She jokes about the most serious sub- 

. bs in a really painful way ; talks of Mohammedans 
without one word as to their errors or their immortal 
souls ; and lived at one place in an old Moor's house, 
who had three wives in his harem, which is certainly not 
respectable. When I was a girl, a woman who did such 
things as that would have been ashamed to speak out 
about them ; but nowadays they write a full account of 
their vagaries in a magazine, as if masquerading in man's 
clothes was something to be proud of.' 

Owen said nothing. But the fact that Aunt Juha 
thought so ill of lonS rather operated in his mind as an 
extra attraction to the pretty Greek girl th?'^ otherwise. 
It was no vmfortunate knack of Aunt Julia's, indeed, not 
unknc ,i ^'rrongst old maids, to rouse opposition at once 
in yov\f ].),• o.le's souls by the mere manner of her pro- 
nounceme- % And if there was anything Aunt Julia 
wanted Owen oo do, she couldn't have devised a better 
means of ensuring her end than to preach at him, in 
season and out of ^<^ason, that he oughtn't to do it. 

But when lone really came, she burst upon them, as 
usual, like a ray of sunlight. Event the prop of the 
Universities Mission herself, prepared for a most mascu- 
line nnd forbidding person, was taken aback at the 
first t ash by lone's joyous and irrepressibly girlish 
perso'.L it^^y. 

* So this is Aunt Julia 1' the dreaded stranger cried. 
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taking both Miss Cazalet's hands warmly in hers, as the 
mistress of the house, with solemn dignity, in all the 
glory of her black silk and her creamy lace head-dress, 
stood awsome by the jasmine-covered porch to receive 
them. ' I've heard such a lot about Aunt Julia from Owen 
and Sacha already that I almost seem to know you by 
anticipation ; and as for me, I'm afraid you've seen a 
great deal too much of me in the papers long ago — those 
dreadful papers ! Oh yes, I know — they've stuck me in 
in all attitudes and all earthly costumes till I'm sick 
of seeing in print " Miss lon^ Dracopoli." It's simply 
wearisome. But what a sweet little cottage, though — 
and what lovely chrysa; ' bemums ! I never saw such a 
splendid outdoor speoii.. i my life as that white 
Japanese one. You shoula id it to a flower-show I* 

Now, chrysanthemums, as it happened, were Aunt 
Julia's one weakness (we are all of us human), and lonS 
had heard of that weakness beforehand, and, after her 
feminine fashion, had dexterously utilized it. But the 
remark and the fresh exuberance of that brisk young life 
had their due effect, none the less, in mollifying Aunt 
Julia's stony British heart. She could never quite forgive 
lone, to be sure, for neglecting to distribute an Arabic 
version of ' Jessica's First Prayer ' in the harem at Oran ; 
but she admitted to herself grudgingly in her own small 
soul that the poor child was, at any rate, as she phrased 
it, ' an amiable heathen.' 

As for Trevor Gardener, Aunt Julia thought well of him 
at the very first blush — an expression which in this case 
was strictly appropriate. He wore spotless kid gloves 
and very shiny white shirt-cuffs, the sight of which made 
her feel instinctively sure of the soundness of his prin- 
ciples. For not only were principles the object of a 
perfect idolatry with Aunt Julia ; they were also recog- 
nisable to the naked eye ; she spoke of them always as of 
articles that might be weighed and measured, so to 
speak, by the square foot or the pound avoirdupois. 
She was a connoisseur in principles, indeed. She liked 
the very best, and she knew them at once when she saw 
them. 

After lunch, Sacha proposed a walk on the downs. The 
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idea, though nut so very original, after all, struck Owen 
at once as particularly brilliant. A walk on the downs ! 
How clever, nov, of Sacha ! He didn't want to talk to 
lone alone for anything special, of course ; Mr. Hayward's 
solemn warning against the pitfalls of the sex had sunk 
too deep into his mind for any such wickedness as that ; 
but still, at Aunt Julia's, you know, and in the drawing- 
room, before all those listening ears, why, what could one 
talk about worth hearing to such a girl as lone ? For, 
though Owen had only met lone half a dozen times, all 
told, since his return from Morocco, he felt vaguely to 
himself that he and she, while not the least bit in the 
world in love with one another, of course, had yet arrived 
instinctively — well, at a sort of understanding between 
themselves — that kind of understanding, don't you know, 
which makes it quite impossible to talk your mind out 
freely before a third person. 

We have all been there ourselves, and we know what it 
means. Not love — oh dear no ! not necessarily or exactly 
what you may call downright love, don^'t you see, but a 
sort of sympathy, or friendship, or familiarity, or good 
fellowship, or let us even say — ahem ! — confidential rela- 
tions. No harm in the world in confidential relations. 
Provided always — but there, what's the use of talking 
about it ? We have been there ourselves, I repeat — and 
we remember where it landed us ! 

As they strolled up the hill, all four of them together, 
the path between the hedge and the wood was narrow. 
Only room for two abreast — so they paired off, naturally. 
Owen's long legs made him stride on in front ; and Ion6 
kept up with him like a trained mountain-climber. 
Trevor Gardener, on the contrary, always correct in his 
dress, and with namesake flower in his buttonhole, walked 
a more town-bred pace with Sacha behind. The two 
athletes soon distanced him, and were well out of earshot 
among the crimson-clad beeches. 

* I'm glad we came out,' Owen broke forth at last, after 
OTo.i long deep pause, gazing hard, though askance, at his 
companion's fresh face. ' It's so nice to be alone with you 
once again, lone.' 

He said it with the shy but naive frankness of the 
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hobbledehoy to the budding girl. lone's cheek, already 
rosy with the walk uphill, flushed a deeper red still as he 
spoke — and looked at her. There was more in his look 
ten thousand times than in his words. 

'Then, you like to be with me, Owen?' she asked, 
just as frankly, in return, with that free Greek unreserve 
of hers. 

Owen started and looked again. 

' Why, of course I do I' he answered quickly. ' Who 
wouldn't, lone ?' 

lonS stepped on, now treading springy on the close 
sward of the open downs. Her footfall was light and 
tripping as an Oread's. 

' That's nice 1' she said, with a simple smile. * One likes 
best to be liked by those one likes one's self, don't you 
think ? So much better than all those smart men one 
meets up in London.' 

' You go out a great deal ?' Owen asked, trembling. It 
meant so much to him. 

' Well, you see, just this season I was a sovt of a lion. 
Next year it'll have worn off, and everybody'U have for- 
gotten me. But this year I've been made much of, and 
asked out for a show— just to swell Mrs. Brown's or Lady 
Vere de Vere's triumph.' 

' And the men talk a great deal to you ?' 

' Yes. You know the way they talk. Men who've seen 
everything, know everybody, go everywhere. Men who 
say clever things — with a sting in the tail. Men who don't 
seem to believe in the existence of truth or goodness any- 
where. They come up to me, all outward deference, but 
with a lurking suspicion in their eyes that seems to say, 
*' Now, what game are you playing? How do you want 
to tackle me?" And then their talk I' She mimicked 
them mischievously. * " Going to any of these dances to- 
night ?" " Yes, going to two or three of them." " Know 
the Burne- Joneses ?" "No. Why? Are they giving a 
party ?" I heard a man say that one night, in town, I 
assure you. Oh, isn't it just sickening ? I'm glad the 
autumn's come and the season's all over. I'm glad to get 
do^n here, if it's only for a day — one lovely day — to 
nature and reality.' 
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' It was good of you to come,' Owen murmured, abashed 
and afraid. ' I was so awfully glad when I heard you 
were coming.' 

lone turned to him with a flash of light in her happy 
eyes. The chestnut hair blew free round her face in the 
autumn breeze. Her glance was very tender. 

' Oh, Owen I then you wanted me ?' she said. She was 
too much in love with him herself not to throw herself so 
upon him. 

Owen drew back and hesitated. He knew only too well 
he was on dangerous ground. If Mr. Hayward were but 
there to see how sorely he was tempted 1 But Mr. Hay- 
ward was far away, and lone was near — very near indeed. 
Her breath blew warm on his cheek. Her eyes held him 
and fascinated him. 

•Yes, I wanted you — lon^,' he said slowly. But he 
said it with a reservation. He knew how very wrong it 
was. This siren was charming him away from the plain 
path of duty. 

As for lon^, she drew back like one stung. The reser- 
vation in his voice roused the woman within her. She 
felt herself slighted. She felt she had flung herself upon 
him — and he had rejected the boon. No woman on 
earth can stand that. She drew away from him proudly. 

' Let's sit down and wait for Sacha,' she said coldly in 
an altered tone. ' They'll be coming up soon. I oughtn't 
to have got so far in front of her.' 

It was Owen's turn now to feel a pang of remorse. 

' Oh no, don't let's sit down,' he cried ; ' don't deprive 
me of this pleasure. lone, I've longed so to get a few 
words with you alone ever since you arrived at Moor Hill 
this morning. You can't think what a joy it i3 to me just 
to walk by your side, just to hear your sweet voice. 
You're so different from other girls. I'm so happy when 
I'm with you.' 

' Happy ?' Ion6 repeated, half angrily. 

' Oh, you know I am. You can see it. Why, I thrill 
all over.' 

His knees trembled as he said it. But he said it all 
the same. He looked at her shyly as he spoke, blushing 
red with first love. He'd have given worlds to kiss her. 
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And he would have done it, too — if it hadn't been for the 
Cause and Mr. Hayward. 

' Then why did you say in that tone : " Ye-es — um 
— I — ah — wanted you — lone " ?' 

'Because/ Owen cried, driven to bay, and with his 
heart throbbing wildly, * I longed to say, " Yes, madly — 
intensely — unspeakably." But I know it's quite wrong. 
I oughtn't to speak so to you.' 

' Why not ?' Ion6 asked, fronting him with inexorable 
calmness. 

Owen looked at her harder still. 

Oh, how beautiful she was, how strong, how free, how 
irresistible ! Talk about the Cause indeed ! What was 
the Cause to him to-day ? Has a Cause such bright eyes 
as that, such red lips, such blushing cheeks, such a heav- 
ing bosom ? Has a Cause such soft hands ? 

' Because,' he faltered feebly once more, * how can I 
fall in love now — at barely twenty-one — and with nothing 
to live upon ?' 

' But you have fallen in love,' lon^ answered demon- 
stratively. 

She knew it better than he did. She saw it quite 
clearly in his face by this time, and being herself, she 
said so. 

That straight statement of a plain fact helped Owen 
out immensely. 

' Yes, I have fallen in love,' he answered, panting, and 
with his heart in his mouth. ' Oh, lone, so very much 1 
I love you with all my soul. I shall always love you — 
you ever, and you only.' 

* I knew it,' lone answered, flushing bright red once 
more, and with the love-light in her eyes. 'And — I 
love you the same, Owen. I loved you almost from that 
very first night at Ain-Essa. . . . And, oh, if we both 
feel it, why shouldn't we say so ?' 

They had wandered away from the path as they spoke, 
behind great clumps of holly bushes. 

Owen looked at her once more, raised his hand, and 
caught hers instinctively. 

* Because it would be wrong of me 1' he murmured, all 
tremulous, clasping her fingers in his own. ' I mustn't 
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even kiss you.' But he bent forward as he spoke. * I 
don't belong to myself/ he cried ; ' I am bought with a 
price. I should be doing injustice to others if I were to 
give way to my love for you.' 

' What's her name ?' lone asked teasingly, withdraw- 
ing her hand with a coquettish little air from her 
lover's. 

For she knew very well in her own heart there was no 
she in the matter. 

' Oh, loni,' Owen cried, all reproach. ' You knoiv very 
well there's nobody on earth I care a pin for but you. 
And for you — I would die for you 1' 

• Yes, I know,' lond answered, turning suddenly round 
and facing him. Her voice, though still tremulous, rang 
quick, clear, and decisive. ' I know what it all means ; 
I guessed it long ago. You don't think you must fall in 
love with me, because you're otherwise engaged. You 
promised that horrid Nihilist man to blow up the Czar 
for him.' 

She had played a bold card, played it well and effec- 
tively. She meant to release Owen from this hateful 
thraldom, as she felt it to be, and she went the right way 
to work to effect her purpose. 

Owen gazed at her astonished. How had she divined 
his secret ? Then, in a moment, it came over him like a 
wave that, if she knew all already, there was, and could 
be now, no barrier between them. The holly-bushes, 
thank Heaven ! rose taU and thick, and screened them 
from observation. He seized her hand. He pressed it 
hard. He touched her rich red lips. 

' Oh, my darling !' he cried, in a transport of wild joy 
— of sudden relief from terrible tension, • I love you— I 
love you ! I shall always love you 1' 

He clasped her in his arms. 

She nestled there gladly. 
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THE EQUALITY OP WOMAN. 

It was quite a long time before Sacha and Trevor 
Gardener caught them up. And the reason was, in part, 
because Sacha and Trevor Qardener were equally well 
employed on thoir own account independently. 

He was a shy man, Trevor Gardener, and they'd 
climbed a long way up the steep slope of the hill before 
he turned round to his companion with a sudden burst, 
and blurted out in his modestly jerky way : 

' Look here, Sacha, it was awfully good of you to 
suggest we should come out like this, this afternoon. I 
was so angry when lonS first proposed to run down with 
us. I wanted a tete-d-tHe with you, and her coming 
spoiled it.' 

• I knew you did, Trevor,' Sacha answered calmly. It 
had been ' Trevor ' and ' Sacha ' from the very first with 
them in that most modern household, where conventions 
were not. ' I knew you did, and that's why I proposed 
coming out here.' 

' Oh, how kind of you !' Trevor Gardener cried, looking 
admiration unspoken from those honest blue eyes. ' So 
like you, too, Sacha 1' 

' I thought it'd be best to get it over once for all,' 
Sacha answered, unmoved to the outer eye. But she 
gathered up her skirt and pinned it as she spoke, with 
hands that trembled just a wee bit more than one would 
have thought quite likely with such a girl as Sacha. 

Trevor Gardener gazed at her astonished, and not a 
little troubled in mind. 

' To get it over 1' he echoed, ill at ease. ' Oh, Sacha, 
what do you mean ? To get it over ?' 

* Well, I thought you had something to say to me,' 
Sacha continued, outwardly very calm, but with three 
nervous fingers toying quick on the ivory Japanese button 
that fastened her watch-chain. ' I gathered it from your 
manner. And I thought — the sooner said, the sooner 
mended.' 
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Trevor Gardener's face fell. 

'Then you know . . . what I was going to say to 
you ?' he murmured, much crestfallen. 

' "We women have our intuitions,' Sacha replied oracu- 
larly, still playing with the button. 

' And your answer would have been ' 

Saoha laughed an amused little laugh. 

' How on earih can I say, Trevor,' she exclaimed, more 
frankly and less timidly, 'when I haven't heard your 
question ?' 

Trevor Gardener glanced askance at her, the shy glance 
of the bashful young man. 

• That's true,' he mused, hesitating. * But still, Sacha 
— your intuitions, you know — you might gtiess the ques- 
tion.* 

Sacha smiled still more broadly. 

• What a funny man you are I' she cried, pulling a 
flower-head as she passed. ' You want me to play both 
hands at once, your own and mine. You want me to 
give both question and answer.' 

Trevor admitted in his own mind she was perfectly 
right. And yet, somehow, he couldn't muster up courage 
to frame in words what he wanted. 

' Well, you meant to have this tite-d-Ute with me, any- 
how ?' he suggested, after a short pause. 

• Oh yes,' Sacha answered. ' I told you so before. I 
wanted to get it over,' 

'It?' 

' Yes— it.' 

' But you like me, don't you ?' the young man burst out 
pleadingly. 

Sacha's face flushed rosy red. 

' I like you very much indeed,' she replied. • When 
first you came and offered to do our work for us, I was 
only interested in you — just interested in you — nothing 
more, because I saw you sympathized with us and under- 
stood our motives. But the more I've seen of you the 
better I've liked you. I like your simplicity of heart, 
your straightforwardness of action, your singleness of 
aim, your honest earnestness. I see you're a real live 
man with a soul of your own, among all these tailor-made 
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Frankenstein dummies. And I'm very, very fond of you. 
There, now, will that do for you ?' 

She turned round upon him almost fiercely, so that 
the young man quailed. But he mustered up courage 
all the same to look her full in the face and add : 

' And you'll say yes to my question, then ? You won't 
refuse me ?' 

' What is it?' Sacha replied, running her hand through 
the tall grass nervously as she spoke. ' See here, Trevor. 
You compel me to he plain.' Her heart was beating 
violently. ' There are two questions, either of which 
you may mean to ask, though you might have thought 
of them yourself as different. One is, "Do you love me ?" 
The other is, " Will you marry me ?" There, now,' her 
face was crimson, but she went on with an effort, ' you've 
forced me to ask them myself, after all. It isn't woman's 
sphere— but you've driven me into it. Well, which of 
the two do you want me to answer ?' 

Trevor Gardener seized her hand and held it, unre- 
sisted, one second in his own. A wave of delight passed 
over him from head to foot. 

' Well, the first one first,' he said, stammering. ' Oh, 
Sacha, do you love me ?' 

Sacha tore the tiny spikelets from the grass-head one by 
one with trembling fingers as she answered in a very firm 
voice, soft and low : 

• Yes, Trevor.' 

The young man's heart gave a bound. He raised her 
hand to bis lips and kissed it fervently. 

' That's everything 1' he cried, overjoyed, all his 
tiu-idity deserting him now; for when a woman once 
admits she loves you, what have you further to fear? 
♦ And, Sacha, will you marry me ?' 

'No, Trevor,' Sacha said just as firmly, though still 
lower, and with a faint under-current of tremulousness in 
her voice. * I love to be with you here ; but I will never 
marry you.' 

She said it so definitely that the young man started 
back in unaffected surprise. He saw she meajit it. 

' Not marry me 1' he cried, taken aback, ' when you love 
me, too I On, Sacha, what on earth do you mean by it ?' 
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Saclia put her hand on her heart, as if to still its 
throbbing. But her answer was ono that fairly took 
liis breath away, none the less, by its utter unexpected- 
ness. 

' You're rich,' she said slowly, ' quite rich, Trevor, 
aren't you ?' 

' Oh, not so rich as all that cornea to,' the stockbroker 
replied apologetically, as who should say, ' Well, it's not 
my fault if I am ; but, still, comfortably off. I could 
afford to keep you in the position you're accustomed to.' 

' How much do you make a year ?' Sacha asked, still 
holding that throbbing heart, and looking into his face 
appealingly. 

'Well, it varies,' the young man answered; 'some- 
times more, sometimes less, but always enough to live 
upon.' 

'A thousand a year, perhaps?' Sacha suggested, 
naming a sum that to her mind seemed princely magni- 
ficence. 

'Oh yes, a thousand a year, certainly,' Trevor 
answered, smihng. 

• Two thousand ?' Sacha put in with a gasp, her heart 
beginning to sink. 

' Oh yes, two thousand,' the young man responded as 
carelessly as if it were a mere trifle. What on earth 
could she be driving at ? 

* Three thousand ?' Sacha faltered. 

' Well, perhaps three thousand,' Trevor admitted with 
candour ; * though that depends upon the year. Still, 
one time with another, I should say — well, yes, about 
three thousand.' 

Sacha drew a deep breath. A pained look crossed her 
face. 

' Oh, then it's quite impossible 1' she cried. ' Quite, 
quite impossible T 

' Why so, darling,' Trevor ventured to ask, ' since you 
say you love me ?' 

Sacha was trembling all over. Her lips looked deadly 
pale. But she forced herself to speak out, with all the 
restrained strength of her strong Eussian nature. 

' Because, if you're as rich as all that/ she said slowly, 
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' I must give up my independence ; I must give up my 
individuality ; I must give up my creed in life, which is 
the equal freedom of women with men ; and I must be 
merely your wife — like the girls who sell themi^elves to 
rich fools for a livelihood. What I could earn by my 
art would be a mere drop in tb?? bucket. If ever I 
married, I wanted to marry a man whose earnings were 
only about the same as my own, and tc vvards whom I 
could feel like an equal, a partner, a fellow bread-winner.' 
She said it very earnestly. It was her faith, her 
religion; but something in her tone made Trevor 
Gardener pause. 

* Is that all ?' he said at last, after a long, deep 
silence, during which each could almost hear the other's 
heart beat. 

And Sacha, in her perfect truthfulness, was constrained 
to answer : 

' No, not quite all, Trevor.' 

'And what's the rest?' he asked eagerly, seizing her 
hand again as he looked. ' You must tell me now, 
darling.' 

Sacha turned away her flushed face. She dared not 
meeL his honest eyes. 

* Oh, don't ask me that, please !' she cried. ' Don't 
try to force it out of me ! I shall have a bard struggle 
to keep it in, I know ; but I don't want to tell you.' 

A sudden thought flashed all at once across Trevor 
Gardener's mind. Many things grew clear to him in one 
of those rapid intuitions that sometimes break in upon us 
at great critical moments. 

' I know it 1 I know it 1' he cried eagerly. * You 
need say no more. It's on account of Owen.' 

' What do you mean ?' Sacha cried, 'icing him in her 
terror, and thoroughly frightened now; 'I never told 
you so.' 

* No,' the young man answered. * But I see it for my- 
^^elf. You don't want to do anything while Owen't 
future remains so uncertain.' 

Sacha gazed p.t him all appalled. What had he found 
out about Owen? She put forth her hand and clutchef* 
his arm in her nervous excitement. 
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• Owen's future !' she cried, djadly pale. ' Why, who 
told you that, I wonder ?' 

Trevor Gardener in his turn felt a sudden thrill of 
revelation. There was more in this than he knew. He 
had touched some strange chord in her nature too lightly. 

' Sacha,' ho exclaimed in a tone of regret, ' I've done 
wrong, I see ; but I didn't know. I didn't understand 
it — though I half understand now. But only half. I 
think I can partly guess. Owen's not his own master. 
He's sailing, I fancy, under sealed orders.' 

' You have said it — not I,- Sacha faltered, all tremb- 
ling. ' I know no more than you do.' 

The young man seized her hand once more, and raised 
it reverently to his lips. 

' I ask you no questions,' he said. ' I respect your 
unspoken wish. But some day this knot, no doubt, will 
unravel itself. Till then I'K wait for you. And if not — 
why, Sacha, I'll wait for you for ever.' 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 



THE NEMESIS OF CULTURE. 



In London, that same afternoon, it occurred quite 
casually to Mr. Henley Stokes, at 5, Pump Court, 
Temple, that, as Sacha and lone had gone down to Moor 
Hill for the day together, Blackbird might possibly find 
herself rather lonely at the flat off Victoria Street. So, 
being a good-natured though timid and unsophisticated 
young man, prone to attempt works of charity in however 
humble a sphere, he decided with himself, after an in- 
ternal struggle, to step round to the flat and bear the 
Cinderella company. 

Mr. Henley Stokes was always close-shaven, but seldom 
did his face look so preternaturally clean and shiny as on 
that particular afternoon. Mr. Henley Stokes wore an 
orchid in his buttonhole as a matter of principle. He 
was 'sound,' the Birmingham party said, very sound, 
politically ; but never in his life before had so gorgeous 
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an orchid graced his best frock-coat, or so glossy a tall 
silk hat pressed the curls on his forehead. He stood long 
before the glass arranging his tie in a loose sailor knot 
before he went out ; and as he glided along on the Dis- 
trict Eailway in a first-class carriage, he flashed his cuffs 
more than once with uneasy solicitude. 

It was clear that Henley Stokes, good philanthropist 
as he was, attached much importance to saving Hope 
Braithwaite from the dulness of her solitude. 

When he rang at the door of the flat, Blackbird 
oponed it to him herself, and then ran back into the 
passage. 

Her sleeves were rolled up to the elbows, and she wore 
over her dress a dainty cretonne apron ; but she looked 
as graceful as ever for all that, in her lithe, though 
melancholy girlish fashion. 

' I'm housemaid to-day, you see,' she said, somewhat 
less listlessly than usual, pulling her sleeves down 
hurriedly. ' lon^ answers the door as a rule. But the 
others are gone away. You must excuse my appear- 
ance.' 

Henley Stokes stammered out something inaudible 
about her appearance requiring no apology — quite the 
contrary, quite the contrary — and followed her into the 
passage, looking intensely sheepish. 

Blackbird, too, had an air as of one caught at some 
awkward moment. 

' You must let me run out into the laboratory a second,' 
she said, almost blushing in those pallid thin cheeks of 
hers. ' I've something to put away out there. I — er — 
I was pottering about with my chemicals.' 

' Oh, let me come and help you,' the barrister put in 
confusedly. ' You see, I know all the back premises so 
well, of course. I cleared away all that litter there be- 
fore you were up this morning.' 

' Oh no, you mustn't come,' Blackbird cried, waving 
him back; but the philanthropic young man wouldn't 
brook being gainsaid. He followed her out into the little 
pantry — for it was really nothing more — and helped her 
to take off the queer things she was brewing. 

It was only casually as he did so that he happened to 
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observe she had been distiUing something greenish from 
a heap of bruised leaves. A book of directions lay open 
on the table at 'Hydrocyanic Acid.' A smell as of 
laurel- water pervaded the little laboratory. 

But at the moment Henley Stokes hardly heeded 
these details. His mind was too much occupied — so he 
thought just then — with more important matters. 

They cleared away the mess, strained the water from 
the bruised leaves, and put the still she had been working 
with into the corner cupboard. Then Blackbird suddenly 
transformed herself into a drawing-room lady. She 
loosed her great mass of black hair about her face and 
shoulders, pulled off her pretty apron, replaced her white 
cuffs, and went back to the front-room, followed closely 
by her visitor. 

There she flung herself, as was her wont, into the long- 
wicker chair, and clasped her hands behind her head. 

' You look tired,' Henley Stokes ventured to murmur 
sympatheticaUy. 

' Yes, tired, she echoed, closing her eyes, ' very tired 
indeed,' in a voice of utter lassitude. ' When wasn't I 
tired, I should like to know ?' she added, almost fiercely. 
' I was born tired, I believe ; at any rate, I've been tired 
ever since — as long as I cin remember I've been tired 
uninterruptedly, dead tired, dog tired I It's the epitome 
of my existence.' 

The young man leaned across towards her. 

' Mis3 Braithwaite * he began, half tenderly. 

Blackbird lifted her lids, looked up at him, and flashed 
fire from her lustrous eyes. 

' How strange it is,' she cried petulantly, ' that you 
call both the others by their Christian names ; but you 
(.all me, as if on purpose, so ?3tiffly. Miss Braithwaite. 
Do you do it intentionally ? Why this invidious distinc- 
tion?' 

Invidious 1' Henley answered, taken aback. ' Oh no, 
it isn't invidious. I could hardly explain to you the 
reason just yet ; but it's because — well, because I respect 
and like you so much. When you respect a woman im- 
mensely, don't 3Yrou know, you — er — are "^^^'^^ ^^ <■"!"■ 
liberties with her.' 
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' I don't ask you to take liberties,' Blackbird cried, half 
pouting. ' You take no liberties with Sacha.' 

' Dear me, no V Henley answered submissively, with 
a smile at the bare idea. ' I can't imagine anyone brave 
enough to take liberties with Miss Cazalet.' 

' And yet you call her Sacha,' Blackbird retorted, un- 
crossing and recrossing her hands with nervous agitation. 

' Well, I'd call you Hope — if I dared,' uhe young man 
said shyly. 

Blackbird fired up at the word. 

* Hope !' she cried, with a wild gesture of repulse — 
' Hope I Hope I and to me 1 They christened ms Hope, 
did they? They should have called me Despair. It 
would have been much more appropriate.' 

Henley Stokes looked pityingly at her from those 
honest kind eyes of his. 

' No, no,' he put in hastily. 'Don't say that, please 
. . . Blackbird. I may call you Blackbird ? Oh, thank 
you. It's so kind of you. . . . And you know why I 
never called you Blackbird before, till this very day, 
though all the others did, and though I called the others 
lone and Sacha ? You must know. Can't you guess ? 
It isn't very difl&cult.' 

Blackbird shook her head sturdily. This was a bad 
afternoon with her. 

* Well, because I loved you, then,' Henley Stokes went 
on. * And when a man really loves a girl, he's a thousand 
times more particular about what he sa- , or does to her 
— a thousand times more careful of hei dignity and her 
sanctity — than with all the others.' 

He spoke rapidly, thickly, but with a mingled earnest- 
ness and nervousness that might have molted a stor^e. 
And ho watched Blackbird's face as he spoke, not daring 
to take her hand, though it lay on the wicker ledge of the 
long low chair, just six inches from his own. He was 
trembling all over. Blackbird saw his eyes glance for a 
second at those thin white fingers, as if in doubt whether 
to clasp them or not, and withdrew them hurriedly. 
Henley noted the action and sighed. There was a long 
deep pause. Then Blackbird began once more in her 
weary voice : 
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Why do you say these things to me ?' 

' I've told you,' the young man answered, thrilling. 
' Because I love you, Blackbird.' 

Blackbird raised her white hand — thin, delicate, blue- 
veined — and snapped one slender middle finger against 
the thumb most daintily. In any other woman the action 
would have been trivial, nay, almost vulgar. In Black- 
bird it seemed so spiritualized and ether salized by the 
length and thinness of the fingers that Eenley's heart 
only sank at it. 

* Love !' she crie :?, with a sudden outburst. * Love, 
love ! What is it } Pain I know and sleep I know — 
sleep less well than pain — but pleasure and love ? — in my 
world, they are not.' 

Henley Stokes gazed down upon her with eyes of 
infinite pity. This strange aerial creature, all music and 
thought, with no body to speak of, had yet a strange 
fascination for the well-dressed, well-to-do, simple-hearted 
man about town. She had the double attraction of 
novelty and contrast. She was not in the least like 
himself, not the least like anybody. She was unique, 
unmatchable. But he hardly knew what to say, all the 
same, to so curious an outbreak. 

' Sleep you know I' he murmured low. ' And is that 
the very nearest you ever get to pleasure, Blackbird ?' 

The girl threw back her well-poised head, turned up 
her lustrous eyes, and displayed unconsciously to the 
best advantage that full and luscious throat which marks 
the vocalist's temperament. 

' The very nearest I ever get to it,' she answered 
slowly. ' Yes, the very, very nearest.' She clasped her 
blue-veined hands behind her head once more, and closed 
her big eyes dreamily. Henley longed to stoop over her 
and kiss the full throat, in his pure, warm passion ; but 
his heart misgave hira. Blackbird drew a deep breath or 
two ; her bosom rose and fell. She sighed as naturally 
as though no one were looking on. She was too modern, 
too weak, too frail to be afraid of him. * No, I don't 
often sleep,' she went on, as if two-thirds to herself. 
• Mostly, now, I lie awake, and repeat those sweet lines 
from Andrew Lang's Ballade, that I set to music : 
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* " Sliy dreams flit to and fro 

With shadowy hair dispread ; 
With wistful eyes that glow, 

And silent robes that sweep. 
Thou wilt not hear me — no ? 

Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep t" 

But sometimes at last I doze o£f for an hour or two; 
and then it's all so beautiful, so soft, so heavenly. 
Perhaps I may dream, and even dreams are deUcious — 
for dream, too, is from Zeus, as Agamemnon says to 
Calchas, in the ** Iliad." But oftener I fall asleep and 
lie like a log for an hour or two without knowing it at 
all — just the same as if I were dead ; and that's loveliest 
of everything. Perhaps the reason I love Sleep so well 
is because he seems to promise Death, too, will be gentle.' 

' Oh, don't talk like that, Blackbird I' Henley cried, 
clasping his hands together in genuine distress. ' When 
you speak so it frightens me. At your age it isn't 
natural.' 

But Blackbird was now enjoying the one tremulous 
joy she really knew — that of pouring forth her sad soul 
like a nightingale in the woods to a sympathetic listener 
— and she wasn't going to be balked of her amusement 
for so little. 

' Just think how delicious it would be,' she went on, 
still dreamily, with eyes tight shut and head thrown 
back inert on the padded chair, 'to lie down like this 
and grow drowsy, drowsy, drowsy ; and be dimly con- 
scious one need never wake up again, or move one's 
tired limbs, or get bothered with thinking. How delicious 
to feel, without even knowing it, the grass growing green 
above one's weary limbs ; to rest on a bed one need never 
leave ; to be at peace at last — all peace — and for ever I' 

'Blackbird!' the young man said; 'if you talk so, 
70u'il kill me I' 

' What a service I should be doing you 1' Blackbird 
answered, all at once opening her eyes, and gazing hard 
at him. ' Don't you think it's one of the worst miseries 
of our life here on earth to be told from time to time 
how others have died — this one first, and then that one 
— and to remember all the while that years upon years 
may have to pass before ever we can follow them ?' 
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Henley Stokes leaned across to her in genuine distress ; 
but he changed the key suddenly. 

* Blackbird,' he began in a very abrupt tone — he loved 
to repeat that name, now he had once summoned up 
courage to call her by it — ' don't you want to be loved ? 
Don't you long, oh, ever so much, for someone to love 
you?' 

To his immense surprise, Blackbird clenched her 
hands hard, and sat upright in her seat with unexpected 
energy. 

'Long for it?' she cried, a passionate wave surging 
over her pale face. 'Hunger and thirst for it! Pine 
and die for it 1 From my babyhood upward, I've been 
yearning to be loved. I want somebody to sympathize 
with me, to pet me, to be fond of me !' 

* And now you've got it 1' Henley Stokes murmured 
slowly. 

'And now I've got it,' Blackbird answered. (Was 
ever so strange a wooing?) She thrust her cle^i".hed 
little fists in her cheeks, and bit her lip till it bled. ' Gh, 
you poor — poor soul !' she cried ; ' what on earth can I 
say to you ?' 

' Don't you like me ?' the young man asked, bending 
over her. 

* Like you ?' Blackbird echoed. ' If anyone will love 
me I could devour him, I could worship him ! I could 
fall down before him and let him trample me to death ! 
I could kill myself by slow torture for him !' 

Dimly even then, Henley Stokes was aware that, in 
the midst of these ardent protestations, true and heart- 
felt as they were, the poor child was thinking of herself 
all the time, not of him ; but he was too preoccupied 
for his own part with Blackbird's sorrows to be definitely 
conscious of that strange limitation. 

' And you'll love me ?' he cried, his heart coming up 
into his mouth for joy. ' Oh, say you won't refuse to 
let me love you ?' 

' Love you 1' Blackbird answered, clasping her hands 
on her knees and sitting up still to look straight at him. 
' Why, I can't help loving you. If a crossing-sweeper 
were to love me I must love him in return, I yearn so 
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for sympathy. And yoti — I love you — oh yes ! Oh, ever 
so much! I'm so grateful to you — so pleased with 
you.' 

' And I may take— just one/ the young man said, 
pleading hard and leaning forward tentatively. 

At that movement, ever so slight, Blackbird drew back 
all abashed. The bare proposal seemed to shock her — 
nay, almost to frighten her. She trembled all over. 

' Oh no 1' she cried aghast. ' Not that — that, never I 
I'm so grateful for your love ; but you didn't want — to 
kiss me I' 

She said it with an accent of reproach — almost of 
positive disgust. But Henley Stokes was more human. 

'Well, yes, I did,' he said stoutly, with the unre- 
generate simplicity of a flesh-and-blood young man. 
' That was just what I meant. I wanted to kiss you, 
Blackbird.' 

The girl shrank back into the chair like one cowed. 

* Oh, you misunderstand !' she cried, in an almost 
agonized voice. * I only meant I loved you. I didn't 
mean I could kiss. Such things as that must never come 
in between us 1' 

It was Henley's turn now to draw back, astonished. 

' But ... I took this as a proposal,' he faltered out 
slowly, 'and ... I thought . . . you accepter^ ne. If 
we're to consider ourselves engaged — why, surely, surely, 
I ought to kiss you !' 

' Engaged!' Blackbird repeated, in a tone of unutter- 
able contempt. ' What ? Engaged to be married I . . . 
Oh no, dear, dear friend ! I never dreamt even of that. 
It's impossible. Impossible 1 Wholly, wholly impossible I' 

' Why ?' Henley Stokes asked, all trembling. 

This riddle was too hard To^ him. What a grand 
creature she was, to be sure ! He could never under- 
stand her. 

Instead of answering him, Blackbird burst into a 
sudden flood of tears. 

' Oh, I can't tell you to-day,' she sobbed out, holding 
his hand and rising. ' I'm so happy — so happy 1 So 
much happier than I ever was in my life before. Now 
I know at last what happiness means. Don't let me 
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kill it outright— don't let me spoil it by telling you why 
an engagement's impossible.' 

And she rushed over to the piano, throbbing and 
sobbing like a child, and took refuge in a weird piece of 
her own melancholy music. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE PATH OF DUTY, 



That evening lone went back to town, and Owen was 
left by himself at the Bed Cottage. He had a bad half- 
hour, as soon as she was gone, with his accusing con- 
science. And, what was worse, the bad half-hour 
lengthened itself out by degrees into a sleepless night, 
in the course of which Owen tossed and turned, and got 
no rest for his poor brain, thinking feverishly of the 
Cause, and Mr. Hay ward betrayed, and bleeding Eussia 
abandoned to her fate, and . . . lonS Dracopoli's sweet 
smile of sunshine. 

Yes, try as he would, he couldn't get lone Dracopoli's 
pretty face out of his head for a minute. He knew it 
was wrong; but he couldn't help it. He was in love 
with lon^, very deeply in love ; but to what end could it 
lead ? He was ashamed, himself, even to put the ques- 
tion. 

For, as he lay awake there in his bed, running over his 
hazardous rdle in life, he was conscious of one wicked, 
one backsliding preoccupation — he thought most now, 
not of betrayal to the Cause, but of rocks ahead for 
lone. 

That was, in truth, the very head and front of his 
offending. He loved lone ; but how could he ever hope, 
even in the dim future, to marry her ? He oughtn't to 
have allowed himself to give way as he did to-day ; their 
lips should never have met ; those last fatal wor'-''^ of 
avowal should never have been spoken. For lone's sake 
not for the Cause's ; for this fresh Greek Circe was lead- 
ing him on into a hopeless love affair. He could never 
marry anybody, he saw that quite clearly now. His 
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whole life was mortgaged. Just in proportion as he 
loved lone did the feeling grow stronger from hour to 
hour upon him that he could never ask any woman on 
earth to share his perilous fate with him. He must go 
through life with a halter round his neck ; he must tread 
the crumbling ash on the brink of a volcano. Any day 
he might be called upon to strike that blow for Eussia, 
and success must mean death — a felon's death, amid the 
hushed, half-admiring execration of all civilized Europe. 
For himself that was nothing ; he had been accustomed 
to the idea in his own mind so long, and had heard its 
glories painted in such glowing colours by the man he most 
respected and revered on earth, that it had no greater 
terrors for him than the idea of active service has for the 
born soldier. But for lon^ — ah, that was different — 
how different, oh, how different ! Could he expose her 
to such a risk, such a strain, such a catastrophe ? 

Happy, whole-hearted, easy-going Enghsh lad that he 
was, he had sat consciously without one qualm on a 
barrel of gunpowder. 

For the very lirst time in his life, however, on his bed 
that night, Owen thought the whole thing out to himself, 
quite definitely and in full detail. Let him get into the 
diplomatic service, for example, and be engaged to lone. 
Suppose, then, the chance — that supreme chance of his 
life to which he had been taught from childhood to look 
forward with eagerness— should arrive during the years 
while he was still waiting for lonS. He clapped his 
hands on his eyes, pressing the pupils hard, and pictured 
the whole scene to himself vividly, graphically. He saw 
it unfold itself before his mental vision in long panorama 
as it might actually occur. He realized his mission with 
intense actuality. 

He stood in a ballroom at Vienna, he would suppose, 
or no, in a great hall of the palace at Laeken, on the hill 
behind Brussels, some early summer evening. Princi- 
palities and powers floated before his eyes, glittering with 
such garish decorations as the essentially barbaric royal 
mind delights in. Men in uniform clustered in groups 
with gay ladies in Court dress. He saw the glare of 
diamonds, the flash of scarlet facings. Aides-de-camp 
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and chamberlains jostled page and lackey. At one end 
embodied Belgium stood, awkwardly regal, with All the 
Eussias by his side, among a tinsel throng of blazing 
stars and orders. Every gewgaw that makes majesty for 
the vulgar mind contributed its part to that brave show 
— dress, feathers, swords, music, the loud blare of the 
band, the dazzling splendour of electric light, the pomp 
of sewer and seneschal, the powdered cheeks and scented 
bosoms of beautiful women. 

And through the midst of it all, as in a prophetic haze, 
Owen saw himself strolling calmly in his Foreign Office 
uniform — an alien element, tall, broad -built, con- 
temptuous, looking down from his stately eminence of 
six feet two, as was his wont, on the surging mob of 
smaller folk around him. He crossed the floor again and 
again, with his easy gliding tread and a smile on his lips, 
stopping here to murmur a word or two in his purest 
Parisian to an ambassador's wife, or there to address a 
few guttural compliments to a high well-bom countess 
or a serene altitude. Then, all of a sudden, a pause, a 
hush, a movement. All the Eussias, star-bedizened, 
strides slowly down the midst, through a lane that opens 
deferential, spontaneous, automatic — a Queen Consort 
on his arm — there, before him, the enemy 1 . . . Owen 
stands by and sees the chance arrive. The victim passes 
close to him. Quick as thought, out with the sword — 
no tailor's toy, but a serviceable blade hanging trusty by 
his side — or else, still better, up with the avenging 
revolver from his waistcoat breast, and . . . crash . . . 
it buries itself in the tyrant's bosom. Then a noise, a 
commotion, a rushing up on all sides. Blood gurgles 
from a wound, angry hands lie hard on the avenger's 
shoulder. Owen lets the revolver fall and stands, arms 
crossed, smiling scornfully. Let them do their worst 
now. Bussia is vindicated, and Justice has wreaked her 
will on the chief executioner. 

He had seen that picture before— more than once in 
his day-dreams — but never at all so clearly. He had 
watched the man drop ; he had stood so, bolt upright, 
tall, strong, calm, triumphant, conscious of right on his 
aide, a willing martyr to a great Cause, looking down 
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with oold disdain on soared flunkeys around him. But 
never till to-night had he noticed so plainly blood oozing 
out of the wound, horrid filth on the floor, the terrified 
faces of pale women behind, the hateful physical accom- 
paniments of a political assassination. He had thought 
of himself always till then as the central figure of the 
scene — avenging democracy personified and victorious. 
To-night he was somehow more conscious of his victim as 
well, and though he recognised the man still as a 
criminal to be punished without fear or remorse, he 
remembered for the first time in his life that even an 
autocrat is human, built up of red blood and warm flesh, 
as we are. 

But that wasn't the point, either, that made him pause 
the most. You may wonder at it, of course ; but con- 
sider his upbringing ! It was loni he thought of now. 
What would lon^ say of it ? Could he fancy himself so 
loving her, engaged to her, bound to her — yet committing 
that act, and bringing all that misery on her innocent 
head ? For see what it meant I lone in London — lond 
walking down Victoria Street ! A placard at the cross- 
ing, laid flat on the muddy ground ! ' Assassination of 
the Czar,' in great, flaring red letters I She buys a 
paper, tears it open, then and there, all trembling. That 
laughter-loving face grows white as death ; those plump 
hands quiver horribly. ' Owen Cazalet, an attach^ at 
the English Embassy. Cause of crime unknown. Sus- 
pected madness.' She clutches the nearest railing with 
one hand for support. Owen caught and arrested ! So 
that's the end of her cherished love dream ! 

And then, a long trial. Accomplices, principals. Mr. 
Hayward, of Bond Street, a Russian Nihilist in disguise, 
in correspondence with the prisoner. All the world looks 
on eager. But where's the glory of it now ? Who cares 
for martyrdom, who cares for death, who cares for duty, 
who cares for Russia free — if lone sits white in the 
crammed court, meanwhile, waiting pale as a corpse for 
that inevitable sentence ? 

Execution I Triumph ! And lon^ left miserable and 
heart-broken behind 1 Oh, whj did he ever meet her ? Why 
did he ever allow himself that day to be dragged into it ! 
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Take hands, and part with laughter ; touch lips, and 
part with tears. They two had touched lips, and this 
would be the upshot. 

Or, perhaps, it might come later; for Mr. Hay ward 
had warned him never to count upon the chance as 
certain, or to seize it prematurely, but to watch and wait 
with patience, till opportunity brought occasion pat 
ro'iiid at the one apt moment. He mij/l-.fc have got on 
by then, let us suppose, and have married lone. But 
how marry any woman with such a hazard as that ever 
vaguely in store for her ? How jeopardize her happiness 
every day of one's life ? How trust her, even, to keep 
the awful secret, and not interfere to prevent the realiza- 
tion of his purpose ? 

Mr. Hay ward was right, after all. A woman's a 
delusion. Man should keep his hands free to do the 
work that's set before him. How serve your country or 
your cause if you know success must mean red ruin and 
the breaking up of home to your wife and children, or 
to the girl who loves you ? Better by far keep out of 
love altogether. But then — he hadn't kept out of it. 
lone had stormed his heart ; and even while his head 
told him in very clear terms he owed it to her and the 
Cause IjO break all off at once, his heart was beating hard 
to the recurrent tune of ' lone, lone, lone, lone !' 

She was so bright, so lovable, so exactly what he 
wanted. And Eussia was so far away, and lone so near 
him. 

Then suddenly the thought came across him — the 
wicked, traitorous thought — did he really want to kill 
the chief criminal at all ? "Were it not better to stop at 
home at his ease, and make love to lone ? 

Appalled at the ghastly temptation, he sat up in his 
bed, and cast it from him bodily. He cast it from him, 
in the most literal and physical sense, with his two 
hands stretched out and his face averted. He cast it from 
him, horror-struck, with all the force of his strong young 
arms, and all the intensity of his inherited Eussian nature. 
Get thee behind me, Satan ! He rejected it and re- 
pudiated it as a young man, otherwise trained, might 
reject and repudiate the most deadly sin. Turn his back 
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upon the Cause ? Prove treachorous to bis nurture and 
admonition in the faith? Disappomt all the dearest 
hope J of those who had been kindest and best to him ? 
Oh, Mr. Hayward ! Mr. Hayward 1 Perish the thought 
for ever ! In &,a agony of remorse and shame the poor 
lad flung it away from him. 

Yet it haunted him still, that instigation of the devil ! 
From all sides it haunted him. The turning-point of 
youth had come — the critical age of doubt, of delibera- 
tion, of reconstruction, of resolution. Eussia — the burn- 
ing wrongs of that tortured country ; his father's blood, 
ihat cried from the ground like righteous Abel's for 
vengeance; his mother's fate, wandering mad through 
the streets of "Wilna; the crowned and terrified ab- 
st*"\ction that sat aghast, clutching hard, on its tottering 
throne — and, weighed against them in the balance, lone 
— lone — lone Dracopoli ! 

God 1 for light, for help, for guidance ! The young 
heart within him throbbed fierce with love. He rose and 
paced the room, and lighted his candle in his agony. A 
photograph smiled down on him from the mantelpiece in 
^lont — smiled sunnily and innocently. He took it up 
and kissed it with hot feverish lips. It was Mr. Hay- 
ward's portrait of lon^ in her Moorish costume. Mr. 
Hayward's — of lone ! There stood, as in one magnet, 
the two opposite poles of his oscillating devotion. lone 
— Mr. Hayward ; Mr. Hayward — lone. 

Oh, Euric Brassoff, Euric Brassoff ! you said truly that 
day on the Morocco hills, * Love is a great snare ' ; and 
wisely, too, you said, * Keep your head clear if you can, 
and let the Cause have the heart of you.' 

But now lonS Dracopoli had Owen Cazalet's heart, 
and the Cause — why, the Cause, as Owen would have 
phrased it himself, though it still had his head, was just 
nowhere in the running. 

For it was no longer Eussia, that bleeding, distracted 
country, that Owen balanced in the scale against lone's 
love ; it was Mr. Hayward's aspirations. A cause, after 
all, is a very abstract entity, especially when you're only 
just turned one-and-twenty. But a person is a very 
different thing ; and Owen loved Mr. Hayward. No son 
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ever loved and revered his father as Owen loved and revered 
that earnest, austere, single-hearted Nihilist. He admired 
him with all his souL He couldn't bear even to harbour 
a thought that might displease him. 

For Mr. Hay ward's sake he must go on and persevere. 
He must . . . give up — O God ! he must give up 

But no — not even in word — he couldn't give up 
lone. 

And so, on the rock between love and duty, as he 
understood those two, Owen Cazalet passed a night of 
unearthly struggle. Every throb of his pulse, every tick 
of the clock, seemed to oscillate in unison with those con- 
flicting claims : lone — the Cause ; his own heart — Mr. 
Hayward. 

One or other must go. What poor stuff for a martyr ! 
He felt his own great limbs in contemptuous self-judg- 
ment. To think he could be so weak, who was bred for 
a Nihilist ! 
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PALTERING WITH SIN. 

Next morning, early, Owen tubbed and dressed, bathed 
bis eyes many times to look as fresh as possible, and 
came down to ask for breakfast half an hour before the 
usual time. He was going to run up to town, he said. 
He'd like to catch the 8.60. 

Aunt Julia glanced hard at him, all old-maidish sus- 
picion. She was accustomed to these sudden shocks, to 
be sure; and the worst of it was, though she might 
doubt the reason, she could never interfere lest it might, 
peradventure, prove to be one of that dreadful man's 
sealed orders. 

' To see Mr. Hayward ?' she asked, hesitating. 

'No,' Owen answered, with a fervent promptitude 
which at once reassured her mind on that score at least. 
' Not to see Mr. Hayward.' 

After which he shut his mouth close. It was an 
odious way the boy had. He'd picked it up, Aunt Julia 
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thought, from that dreadful man himself. They were 
always so close, both of them, about their plans and 
their projects. 

' Where to, then ?' Aunt Julia ventured to inquire once 
more, after a long silence. 

And Owen annwered : 

* To Sacha's.' 

' Oh I' Aunt Julia replied. 

It was the Oh argumentative and subinterrogatory, not 
the Oh purely assentative ; it meant, * What to do, or 
whom to see ?' 

But Owen took no notice of it. 

So after a discreet interval Aunt Julia tried again. 

* It's odd you should go up to-day,' she objected, 
' when you saw Sacha yesterday.' 

'Things have occurred since yesterday,' Owen re- 
sponded dryly. 

This was too much for Aunt Julia. She opened her 
eyes wide at that oracular utterance. 

' How could they ?' she exclaimed in surprise. ' No- 
body's come or gone. Why, even the post's not in yet 
this morning.' 

'Things may occur in the night,' Owen answered, 
somewhat gloomily ; for how could he so much as speak 
of such high matters to Aunt Julia ? ' The vision of my 
head on my bed, perhaps. ... I want to talk certain 
points over, anyhow, with Sacha.* 

* It isn't Sacha you want to see, Owen, I'm afraid,' Aunt 
Julia burst out severely, shaking one lifted forefinger. 
' It's that other queer girl — the one that rides astride like 
a man, and frequents strange harems.' 

* But I saw lone, too, yesterday,' Owen answered, 
smiling grimly, for he loved to mystify her. ' I wonder, 
if it comes jo that, you don't say Blackbird.' 

Aunt Ju'ia drew back, almost shocked. 

' Well, I should hope you'd have the good taste to say 
nothing to her,' she observed with dignity. ' Not only 
are her views extremely unsound, but there's insanity in 
the family, of that I'm certain.' 

' Insanity in the family ?' Owen echoed. ' Why, who 
told you that, Aunt Julia ?' 
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The prop of orthodoxy sat up very stiff as she answered, 
with some warmth : 

' I saw it for myself. The girl's mad : I'm sure of it 1' 

' How do you mean ?' Owen asked again. 

' "Why, you remember one day last year Sacha asked 
her down here for lunch ? — oh, no ! of course, you were 
with Mr. Hay ward. Well, we went out in the afternoon, 
and up on the knoll till evening. As we were sitting by 
the summer-house, and I was talking to her of her state, 
there was a very pretty sunset, and I saw to my surprise, 
the girl was crying. ** What's the matter, my dear ? Is 
your heart touched ?" I asked her. And she answered, 
" Oh r\o, Miss Cazalet ! I'm only crying because the 
sunset's so beautiful." Well, she must be mad, you 
know, before she'd talk like that. And nobody has a 
right to fall in love with a girl who hat insanity in the 
family.' 

'People can't help falling in love sometimes,* Owen 
mused, smiling again that grim smile. And Aunt Julia 
stared hard at him. ' Not that I'm going to fall in love 
with poor little Blackbird,' he went on quickly, seeing 
Aunt Julia's brow darken. ' There's not enough of her, 
poor thing I for one to fall in love with. You may make 
yourself perfectly easy on that score. I should never 
even think of her.' 

And he went on eating his porridge in gloomy silence. 

The 8.50 train took him straight up to Victoria, and ten 
minutes' walk landed him at the flat off Victoria Street, 
lone opened the door for him — she was the recognised 
housemaid. His heart came up into his mouth at sight 
of her ; but he had made up his mind beforehand not to 
lean forward and kiss her; and he almost kept to it. 
The flesh, however, is weak. lone smiled at him so 
sweetly, and held her hand out so frankly, that as he 
took it the blood leapt to his face at the touch, and his 
heart beat wildly. Before he knew it, the man within 
him had don*» what he had sworn to avoid. His lips had 
touched hors, and he drew back all at once, abashed, 
ashamed, and penitent. 

* Where's Sacha ?' he asked, holding his breath. * I 
came up to see hpr.' 
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*Ah, family affection,' lon^ answered, with laughing 
eyes, yet flushing red with pleasure. She took the kiss i?,s 
her due, after yesterday, of course; but she was well 
pleased, none the less (as what woman wouldn't be?) 
that Owen couldn't rest one day without coming to see 
her. * Sit down in the drawing-room here, Owen, and 
I'll run and fetch her.' 

Owen followed where she led. 

In the drawing-room Blackbird lounged lazily, as usual, 
in the long wicker chair, but still paler and whiter than 
her wont ; while her eyes looked very red, as if from cry- 
ing or sleeplessness. She rose as Owen entered, gave a 
distant little bow, and left the room precipitately. But 
the book she'd been reading lay open on the chair. 

Owen took it up and glanced at it in a vacant sort of 
way, while lon^ was gone. He didn't observe it nuch, 
or pay any great attention to it. But the book was 
* Maud ' ; and an orchid and a laurel-leaf were pressed at 
the point where Blackbird had been reading. The verse 
against which the orchid rested its petals was this : 
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• Oh, may the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet, 
' Before my life has found 

What some have found so sweet 1' 

Owen knew the lines well, and remembered the some- 
thiDg they spoke of was love. But he never troubled to 
inquire why Blackbird had been reading them. A most 
pessimistic poem, only fit to give poor Blackbird gloomier 
views than ever. But young Hfe is self-centred. The 
verses brought back to Owen— just himself and lone. 

The orchid, he knew, must be one of Henley Stokes'. 
And as for the laurel-leaves, why, Blackbird was always 
messing about, Sacha said, with laurel-leaves in the 
laboratory. She wanted to extract poetic inspiration 
from them, perhaps, for her melancholy music. At any 
rate, she was always distiUing, distilling, distilling away 
at them. It was love and death. But Owen didn't 
know it. 

As he thought such things vaguely, Sacha came in to 
him from the studio, brush and palette in hand, 
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• You've disturbed me from my model, you bad boy I' 
she said, kissing tiim affectionately. ' But never mind. I 
can see you've got something to talk to me about. Come 
into my sanctum, and I'll go on working while I listen to 
you.' 

* But the model?' Owen objected. * It's very private. 
She'd listen.' 

*We can talk in Eussian,' Sacha answered quickly. 

* And that'll be very appropriate, too, for the picture I'm 
working at is that sketch I spoke to you of— a sketch 
sup:gcsted by one of Kennan's stories — '* The Lost Girl in 
Siberia.'" 

' No !' Owen cried in surprise. * How curious ! How 
strange ! Why, Sacha, that's the very sort of thing I 
wanted to talk over with you I' 

' Not strange,' Sacha answered in her calm voice. 

* Not at all strange, Owen — in me, especially. The 
Eussian persists very strong in us both. And I was old 
enough to understand things, you know, when poor dear 
mamma ' 

A sigh finished the sentence. 

' The Eussian persists very strong in us both !' Owen 
followed her into the studio. Yes, yes ; Mr. Hayward 
had made it a religion to him that the Eussian should 
persist, and the Nihilist, too. But was it really so 
strong ? Or was it wearing out gradually ? 

In temperament, ay — he was Eussian to the core, 
though with a very strong dash of English practicality 
and solidity as well ; yet all Eussian in his idealism, his 
devotion, his enthusiasm. But as to sentiment — well, 
more doubtful ; his English training had made him in 
many things what he really was, and Mr. Hayward alone 
had encouraged the undeveloped Eussian tendencies. 

And now, since he knew lone, he felt more English 
than ever. He would have liked to settle down with 
lon^ to a quiet English life — if it were not for the fear 
of disappointing Mr. Hayward. 

But to disappoint Mr. Hayward would be no light 
matter. It would be to blight the hopes of a «ife, to 
destroy at one blow a whole vast fabric of plana and 
schemes and visions. 
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He sat down in the studio chair. 

Sacha explained to her model briefly that the gentle- 
man spoke a foreign language, and she would work while 
she talked to him. 

Owen leant forward and began. 

Sacha, immovable as usual to the outer eye, stood up 
before her canvas, half facing him, half looking towards 
the model. The girl, scantily clad, cowered and crouched 
to keep warm in the imaginary snow. Sacha painted 
on, as if absorbed, while Owen spoke to her in Bussian. 

* You know what happened yesterday ?' he began. 
Sacha nodded, and put in a stroke at the child's 

golden hair. 

' I could guess it,' she answered shortly. * And, indeed, 
lone half told me. That is to say, when I teased her 
about it, she more than half admitted it.' 

Then Owen explained the whole episode, in timid, 
bashful words, down to the very last touch about blowing 
up the Czar ; and that, as in honour bound, he refrained 
from telling her. 

But Sacha could guess it all the same, though she 
went on painting as if for dear life. She knew more 
than she said. Not much escaped Sacha. 

When he'd finished she looked up. 

' Well ?' she murmured calmly. 

' I've had a sleepless night,' Owen answered, stretching 
out his big arms and legs in an expressive fashion. 

< Thinking of lonS ?' Sacha put in, though she knew it 
wasn't that. 

* No ; thinking of Mr. Hayward.' 

For the first time the bruSi^ faltered in Sacha's steady 
hand, and her breath came and went. 

' He wouldn't like it, you think ?' she said quickly. 
' It would interfere . . . with his plans for your future ?' 

' Oh, Sacha, you know it would I' 

Sacha fiddled away at the golden hair still mora 
vigorously than ever. 

' I've never been told so,' she answered, after a short 
silent interval 

' But you guess a great deal, I'm sure.* 

* Yes — ^perhaps incorrectly.* 
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Owen felt this was painful. 

* Well, anyhow,' he said, floundering, * you can under- 
stand this much, if I married Ion6, or even got engaged 
to her . . . well, it would hamper me very much in the 
work he intends me for.' 

' For the diplomatic service, in short,* Sacha put in 
diplomatically. 

Owen eyed her with a start. 

No word of the real truth ever passed between those 
two; yet, even without speaking, they understood one 
another. 

' Yes,' he answered very slowly, * in . . . the diplomatic 
service.' 

* On the ground that if . . . anything . . . ever hap- 
pened to you * Sacha suggested, her hand now 

trembling so much that she hardly even pretended to 
paint at her picture. 

' Precisely. The diplomatic service, we know, is very 
exacting. One takes one's life in one's hand. And if 
anything . . . ever happened to me, what would one say 
tolon^?' 

Sacha's breath came and went. But she still pretended 
to paint. 

' Owen,* she said slowly, touching each hair with a dry 
brush, and looking mechanically at the child, * I've often 
thought of all that. And ever since I've seen how much 
lone and you were taken with one another — why, I've 
thought of nothing else. It's given me, too, a sleepless 
night. It would be terrible — terrible.' 

' Then, you guess all V Owen asked. 

Sacha bowed her wise head. 

' Yes, all, I think. Everything. And it has troubled 
me much— even for your sake, Owen.' 

' How do you mean ?' he asked once more. 

She looked across at him tenderly. 

' It's hard to give up one's brother,' she said, faltering, 
' even for a great and a holy and a righteous cause, 
Owen.' 

' I suppose so,' Owen answered. ' Though, till now, I 
never thought of it. And even now, it's never of myself 
I think, of course. I'm too much of a Lussian for that, I 
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hope. It's of lone, on the one hand — and on the other, 
of Mr. Hay ward.' 

' It would kill him/ Sacha said, clenching her hand as 
she spoke. 

' If I refused to — to go into the diplomatic service ?' 
Owen corrected himself quickly. ' But I'd never dream 
of that, Sacha. It would be wicked, unnatural.' 

< I'm not so sure as to its wickedness,' Sacha replied, 
very white. 

' "Why, Sacha, you know I owe him everything.' 

Sacha touched a hair or two with real paint. 

' If I were you,' she said with decision, ' I'd talk it all 
over with the person most concerned.* 

* Who ? Mr. Hayward ?' 

* Mr. Hayward ! No, no, my dear boy — lon^, Ion§ I' 
Owen drew back, all alarmed. 

' But — I'd have to tell her everything,' he said. 
' She knows everything already.' 

* How can you tell ?' 

* I feel sure of it. And she said so to you yesterday. I 
could see it in her face. Talk it over with her first, 
and then go and have it out with Mr. Hayward after- 
wards.' 

Owen hesitated. In the night he had said to himself 
a thousand times he must never, never, never see lone 
again. And now, at the first shot, he was abandonin*? ^>he 
citadel. 

' Where is she ?' he asked, faltering. Alas for the stuff 
a Nihilist should be made of ! 

* In the kitchen, no doubt,' Sacha answered. • Go out 
there and call her.' 

And Owen, all on fire, feeling a consciousness of wild 
guilt, yet a burning delight that he might speak to lonS, 
went out and called her. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

AN AWFUL SUGGESTION. 

loNfi, in her kitchen costume, was leaning over the fire, 
preparing the soup for lunch, as Owen entered. She 
looked up at him by the doorway with those merry, 
laughing eyes of hers. 

' Do you know,' she said, pointing her remark with an 
impatient wave of her iron spoon, ' this picnicking sort of 
life's all very well for the East, or anywhere else you 
choose to try it out of England ; but now the novelty's 
begun to wear off a bit, I'm getting to believe it doesn't 
go down in London. Even with Our Boys to help us, I 
really feel before long — it's a confession of failure, I know 
— but — T/e must engage a kitchenmaid.' 

' You think so,' Owen answered, without paying much 
heed to her words. ' That seems rather like rounding 
upon one's principles, doesn't it ? Putting your hand to 
the plough, and then looking back again.' 

lone tasted the soup from her big spoon with a very 
critical air, and pouted her lips prettily. 

< Well, there's a deal of backsliding about us all, I 
fancy,' she said with easy insoticiance, pulling her kitchen 
apron straight — and how dainty she looked in it 1 ' You 
can't live up to anything worth calling principles in the 
world as it stands ; the world's too strong for you. 
Individualism's all very well in its way, of course ; but 
society won't swallow it. It isn't organized that way, 
and we must give in to the organization.' 

' You mean it seriously ?' Owen asked, now much 
interested by the curious way her observations came pat 
with his own thoughts. ' You begin to believe in back- 
sliding V 

lond took down a dredging-box from the dresser hard 
by, and proceeded to flour the loin of lamb on the table 
beside her. 

' Well, partly I do, perhaps,' she said. * And partly 
I'm still of the same old opinion. You see, the point's 
this: You can't dissever yourself altogether from tho 
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social environment, as Blackbird calls it ; you've got, 
wlietlier you like it or not, to live your life in your own 
century. It's dull, but it's inevitable. Now, when we 
lirst came here, Sacha and I'd got tired of the pro- 
vincialism of living always in the nineteenth century, 
and we tried all by ourselves to inaugurate the twentieth 
or the twenty-first, or something. But somehow it 
doesn't seem quite to answer. The rest of the world still 
sticks to its own age most provokingly in spite of us 
80 there comes the difiiculty. Of course, if everybody 
else did exactly as we do, there'd be nothing odd in my 
running to open the door with my sleeves tucked up and 
my fingers all floury, or in Blackbird's being discovered 
with a dustpan in her hand, down on her knees on the 
floor sweeping the drawing-room carpet. But the bother 
of it all is, as things stand at present, we've got to run 
both concerns side by side, as it were — we've got to be 
servants at home and ladies in society.' 

' It's a tax, no doubt,' Owen answered, putting off an 
evil hour. • You'd like to be free this morning. Can't I 
help you at all, lone ?' 

lone looked up at him with a merry twinkle in her 
eyes. 

* Not in that nice black cutaway coat,' she replied, 
holding out her floury hands towards him and pretending 
to make clutches at his impeccable sleeves, ' unless you 
want the evidences of your guilt to be patent to every 
observer. They'll say, if you do, you've been flirting 
with the scuUerymaid.' And she made just a tiny dab 
of flour on his cuff by way of solemn warning. * You 
see, there it is again,' she went on, bustling about the 
kitchen as she spoke, with Owen's admiring glance 
following her round at every turn as an iron filing follows 
a powerful magnet. ' That's the crux of the situation. 
You can't help in a kitchen and yet wear the ordinary 
black clothes of London respectabiUty. Even Our Boys, 
whose frock-coats are the mirror of fashion of an after- 
noon in the Park, put on long hoUand smocks in the 
early morning when they come to crack the coals and 
light the kitchen fire for us.' 

' I suppose you're right,' Owen assented, sighing. 
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* It's hard to have to live by two standards at onco ; 
hard to move in one world, and belong by nature and 
sentiment and opinion to another.' 

'That's just what you're trying to do,' lono cried 
abruptly, pouncing upon him with a saucepan. 

Owen paused and reflected. 

' I suppose it is,' he said pensively. 

lonS went on washing out the enamelled inside with 
vigorous dabs and scourings. 

* Why, of course it is,' she continued with much spirit. 
' You, even more than most of us. Almost everybody 
worth speaking of nowadays lives in one age and feels 
with another, some of us in front of our own, and some 
of us behind it. But you try to do more than that. 
You want to drive four systems abreast. For you'd like 
to live in two ages and belong to two countries — England 
and Bussia, our century and the next ; that's the long 
and the short of it.' 

* I never told you so,* Owen cried, turning pale. He 
loved to take refuge in that saving clause. At least, it 
could never be said he'd betrayed Mr. Hayward. 

' If women only found out what they're told, my dear 
boy, they wouldn't know much,' lone responded cheer- 
fully, giving another twirl to the cloth inside the shining 
saucepan. ' But, seriously, you can't go on living this 
double life for always. It's not human nature. I lay awake 
a good bit last night, Owen ' — her voice grew graver and 
softer — ' and I thought a great deal about it.' 

Owen's heart leapt up once more at those words. In 
spite of the flour and the saucepan he seized lone's hand 
hard. 

* You lay awake in the night and thought about me, 
darling ?' he cried, overjoyed. ' You really lay awake 
and thought about me ?' 

lone nodded and smiled. 

' Why, of course I thought about you, you goose !' she 
answered. ' What do you think girls are made of ? 
Do you suppose, after what happened yesterday, I was 
likely to fall asleep the very first moment I laid my head 
on my pillow ?' 

She looked at him so bewitchingly, with those soft, 
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round cheeks so shamefacedly red in modest surprise at 
their own unwonted boldness, that Owen couldn't help 
leaning forward and — just kissing her as she stood there. 
It was a bad beginning for a philosophical debate on the 
ethics of Nihilism. lond took the kiss sedately, as 
though it were but her due ; yet she motioned him away 
with her hand all the same, as who should observe, 
* That was all very nice in its way, no doubt, but no 
more of the same sort at present, thank you.' Then she 
turned to him suddenly, in a tumult of emotion, and 
nestled her flufify head on his shoulder for very shame. 

' Oh, Owen darling,' she cried with a burst, ' think 
about you? think about you? Why, I lay awake all 
night long and thought of nothing else but you — you, 
you, you — till it was light again this morning.' 

Owen ran his fingers tenderly through that crisp loose 
hair of hers. Russia — the Cause 1 what were they to 
him now ? Oh, Nature, Nature, why did you ever make 
women ? These temptations shouldn't be put upon our 
frail masculine hearts. He hadn't even the courage to 
answer outright that he, too, for his part, had lain awake 
all night and thought of her — and Mr. Hayward. He 
could only press her sweet face with one caressing hand 
into the hollow of his shoulder, while with the other he 
ran his fingers through those silky chestnut locks of hers. 
He was enslaved by the tangles of Nesera's hair. And 
he murmured under his breath, ' lone, I love you.' 

For a minute or two they stood there — Owen, tall, 
strong, and erect; lonS nestling against him in her 
womanly self-abandonment. Then, suddenly, she came 
to herself again, and moved away from him, all remorse 
and penitence for too open an avowal. She ran across 
the kitchen floor, blushing hot in the face as she went. 

'Oh, Owen,' she cried, 'what'U you think of me? 
But I couldn't help it — I love you so. . . . And I know 
what it was you lay awake and thought about.' 

* What, darling ?' Owen asked, following her up in- 
stinctively, and seizing her hand once more, as she turned 
her tingling face away from him. 

• Why, you thought,' lone answered, pretending to be 
deeply interested in the saucepan once more, though her 
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quivering hands belied their ostensible task — 'you 
thought — you'd done wrong in ever speaking at all to 
me.' 

Owen gazed hard at her and winced. 

' It's desecration to say so, lone,' he cried, taken aback 
at her insight. ' But — I did. I admit it !' 

* I know you did,' Ion6 went on. 'I saw it in your 
eyes when I opened the door to you as you came this 
morning. You thought that horrid Russian man would 
be angry if he knew, and that you ought to have followed 
his wishes, and never fallen in love with me.' 

Owen drew a deep sigh. 

• Not angry, lon^,' he answered. ' If that were all, I 
think I could stand it more easily. But grieved, crushed, 
heart-broken— oh, I can't tell you how utterly and in- 
expressibly disappointed I' 

' Only because you were in love with me, Owen/ lone 
said, a bit reproachfully. 

* Ah, you can't understand,' Owen burst out, half de- 
spairing. ' And I can't even explain to you. I've no 
right. It'd be wicked of me — most wicked and un- 
grateful. You can't think how much it means to Mr. 
Hayward, my darling; you can't think how much it 
means to him — all his life-work almost. For twenty 
years he's lived for little else but the plan, which — well, 
which my loving you would upset altogether. And I 
daren't upset it. I can't upset it. . . . lon^, you won't 
understand it, but I owe him so much I He's brought 
me up, and sent me to school, and supplied all my 
wants, and been more than a father to me. How 
can I turn upon him now, and say, " I love a woman, 
and for her sake I can't fulfil my engagements with 
you"?' 

' And you mean to fulfil them ?' lon^ asked, growing 
suddenly grave and pale, for she realized now to the full 
what those terrible words meant. ' You mean — to blow 
up the Czar, and be shot, or hanged, or tortured to death 
for it?' 

Owen paused and reflected. 

• I mean to fulfil whatever engagements I've made with 
Mr. Hayward,' he answered slowly and ruefully. ' And 
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therefore I've done wrong in permittin']; myself ever to 
love you.' 

loniS let herself drop on a vsrooden kitchen chair, and 
laid her head in her arms on the rough deal table. 
For a moment she had given way, and was crying 
silently. 

Owen let her go on, just soothing her head with his 
hand for some minutes without speaking. 

At the end of that time she looked up and began again 
quite calmly. The womanish fit was over. Her tears 
had quieted her. 

' You're going quite wrong,' she said, with a firmness 
pnd common-sense beyond her years. ' You're letting a 
false sentiment of consistency lead you utterly astray. 
You're sacrificing your life and mine to a mistaken idea 
of honour and gratitude.' 

' If only you knew Mr. Hay ward, lone 1' Owen put in 
with a deprecating gesture. 

' If only I knew Mr. Hayward, I should say exactly 
what I say this minute,' lone answered fervently. ' Look 
here at it, Owen. This is just how things stand. You're 
an Englishman born as much as anybody. You had a 
Russian father — well, I had a Greek one. It pleases us 
both to pretend we're Russian and Greek; and so, no 
doubt, in inherited tendencies and dispositions we are ; 
but for all practical purposes we're pure English, for all 
that. You're just a tall, well-made, handsome, athletic 
young Englishman. You care a great deal more in your 
heart of hearts about a two-mile race than about the 
wrongs of Russia — though even to yourself of course, 
you wouldn't like to acknowledge it. That dreadful 
Nihihst man — I admit he's very clever, very dignified, 
very grave, very earnest, and he knows your character 
thoroughly— but that dreadful Nihilist man has got hold 
of you, and talked you over to his ideas, and stuffed your 
inGammabie Russian head — for your head at least is 
Russian — chock-fuU of his bombs and his dynamite and 
his enthusiasms, till not even your wholesome English 
legs and arms will carry you away out of reach of him 
intellectually. But yoi. jow very well it's all a facti- 
tious feeling with you. , , , Mr. F.ay ward's at the 
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bottom of it. If Mr. Hayward were to die to-morrow 
you'd never want to do anything at all for Russia.' 

' I hope I would !' Owen cried devoutly. 

For was it not his religion ? 

' But so much, do you think ?' lon^ asked with a quick 
thrust, following up her advantage. 

Owen hesitated. 

' Well . . . not quite so much, perhaps,' he faltered 
out after a moment's reflection. 

' No, of course not !' lonS continued, in a tone of femi- 
nine triumph. She was woman all over, which is another 
way of saying her transitions of emotion were intensely 
rapid. ' Would you blow up the Czar, for example, 
all on your own account? Would you lay a plot to 
explode him? I, for one, don't for a moment believe 
it.' 

'Probably not,' Owen admitted, after another short 
pause of internal struggle. Somehow, lone compelled 
him to tell the truth, and to search out his inmost and 
most personal feelings in matters which he himself had 
long given over to Mr. Hayward's supreme direction. 

' No, I knew you wouldn't 1' lone echoed, looking across 
at him and drying her tears. ' It's only your father con- 
fessor that drives you to these extremities. You've given 
him your conscience to keep, and you never so much as 
take it out to have a look at it yourself. But you're a 
man, Owen, now, and your manhood compels you to re- 
construct your faith. The question is, Do you or do you 
not believe in this movement iio much that you're pre- 
pared to sacrifice your own life and strength — and mc 
into the bargain — to Mr. Hayward's schemes and Mr. 
Hayward's princi pies ?' 

She spoke it out plainly. Owen could not choose but 
listen. It was treason, he knew — high treason to the 
Cause, and yet, after all, very rational treason. There 
was plain common-sense in every word lone said. Why 
accept offhand Mr. Hayward's system of things as an in- 
fallible guid 3 to moral conduct in a world where so many 
conflicting opinions bear sway alternately ? Was Mr. 
Hayward the Pope ? Was Bond Street a new Vatican ? 
But Mr. Hayward's money ? And Mr. Hayward's kind- 
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ness I Must he be ungrateful and base, and betray his 
great benefactor, all for the sake of that prime stumbling- 
block of our kind, a woman ? 



CHAPTEK XXVI. 

THE CBIBIS COMES. 

When you're in doubt whether you ought, as a matter of 
consc'ence, to marry a particular woman or not, I've 
always observed it's a dangerous practice, from the point 
of view of impartial decision, to take the doubt to that 
woman herself for solution. For either she cordially 
agrees with you, and, after many tears, endorses your 
scruples, in which case, of course, chivalry, pity, and a 
certain mascuhne pique compel you to fling your arms 
round her in a passion of remorse, and swear in spite of 
everything she must and shall be yours — and hang con- 
science ; or else she differs from you and dispels your 
flimsy doubts, in which case, naturally, there's nothing 
on earth left for a man to do but agree with her and 
marry her. So that, let things turn as they will, your 
woman wins either way. 

Now, this was precisely the dilemma for which poor 
guileless Owen had let himself in. All that autumn 
through, of course, he continued to argue with himself 
that 'twould be a grievous wrong in him to disappoint 
Mr. Hayward. Yet the more he argued it, the more 
possible such backsliding seemed to grow with each day. 
Depend upon it, there's nothing for weakening the hold 
of virtue on the mind like the constant determination 
that, in spite of everything, you will be virtuous. The 
oftener you declare to yourself you will never, never do 
so-and-so, the more natural and thinkable do3S the so- 
and-so become to you. And thus it was v/ith Owen 
Cazalet. By Christmas time, indeed, he had all but 
made up his mind that sooner or later he might have to 
tell Mr. Hayward his faith in the Cause was growing 
distinctly feebler. 

As for lone, she aided him greatly whenever he saw 
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her, in this terrible resolve — for to him it was terrible. 
She never missed an opportunity of pointing out to him 
over and over again that his zeal for Russia was, after 
all, entirely artificial — a delicate exotic, reared and 
nursed with difficulty on rough English soil, and ready 
to fade at the first chilly frost of our damp Western 
winter. 

' You'd never have arrived at those ideas at all, all of 
yourself, you know,' she said to him more than once. 
' They're nothing but mere reflections of Mr. Hayward's 
enthusiasm. It's natural enough in Jdm, no doubt ; he's 
a Russian to the core — to the manner born — and no's 
seen how the thing works in actual practice. Perhaps 
he's been proscribed, hunted down, ruined, exiled to 
Siberia. He may have run away from the mines, or 
escaped from prison. I don't owe him any grudge for 
wanting to blow up the Czar — I dare say the Czar 
deserves it — if he thinks that's the best way of clearing 
the board for a fresh deal, and especially if, as you say, 
he wants to blow him up out of pure brotherly love and 
affection for the down-trodden peasantry. I sympathize 
with all that very much, in a non-compromising sort of 
wav, and at a safe distance. But that he should want 
to drag you into it — you, our own dear old Owen — that's 
quite another matter. You're as English as I am, you 
know, and, if it comes to that, a great deal Englisher. 
And you're a thousand Mmes more interested in the 
champion sculls than in the wrongs of the Slav and the 
abominations of the Third Section. You'll never allow 
it, of course, but it's a fact for all that. The enthu- 
siasm's pumped up; the athletics are genuine.' 

Much dropping of water will wear away a stone. lone 
was really, in her heart of hearts, far too deeply in love 
with Owen, and far too terrified for his future, not to 
push her advantage hard every time she met him. Some- 
times she was sad, too, and let him see the reason why. 
How could any girl help being sad, she asked, no matter 
how joyous or vivacious her nature, when the being she 
loved best on earth was going straight his own headlong 
way to a murderer's grave or to the mines of the Ural ? 

Owen strongly demurred to that ugly word ' murderer ' ; 
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he said it was a question-begging epithet, inapplicable to 
the minister of a political sentence against a notorious 
criminal. But lon^, having once discovered by accident 
how hard it hit him, stuck to her phrase womanfuUy to 
the bitter end, and made it do good duty as a mental 
lever in her deliberate operations against Owen's totter- 
ing conscience — for conscience it was, though not of the 
common stamp. There be creeds and creeds, and each 
creed begets its own appropriate moral sentiments. 

7s it murder to shoot a Czar ? Or should we rather 
deem it a noble act of self-sacrifice for humanity's sake ? 
God knows : I don't ; and with the fear of the Lord 
Chief Justice for ever before my eyes, I refuse to discuss 
the question — at least in public. These matters, I hold, 
are best debated i7t camera. I may even venture to say, 
in camera obscura. Poor Herr Most got twelve months 
for deciding the abstract point at issue in the second of 
the two senses above considered. Twelve months in 
gaol, my medical authority assures me, would be bad for 
one's health ; and it would deprive one of the society of 
one's friends and family. 

But to Owen, less well brought up, the struggle was a 
painful one. He had been taught to regard Mr. Hay- 
ward's opinion as the ultimate court of appeal in all 
questions of ethics. No Jesdt was ever more successful 
in the training of neophytes than Euric Brassoff had 
been with Owen Cazalet's conscience. "Whether it be 
right or wrong to kill one man for the good of the people, 
Owen at least was quite as firmly convinced by his whole 
early training it was his bounden duty to shoot a Czar, 
wherever found, as he was firmly convinced it was wholly 
and utterly indefensible to shoot a grouse or a pheasant. 
He had been instructed by those whom he most revered 
and respected that to take life in sport, be it man's or 
beast's or bird's, be it Zulu's or Turcoman's, is a deadly 
sin ; but that to take life for the protection of life and 
liberty, be it a scorpion's or a wolf's, be it a Czar's or a 
tiger's is a plain and indubitable moral duty. No 
wonder, then, he clung hard to this original teaching, 
which supported for his soul the whole superimposed 
fabric of ingrained morality. 
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By Christmas, however, as I said before, hia mood had 
begun to weaken. He wasn't quite as firm in the 
Nihilist faith as formerly. Still believing without doubt 
in the abstract principle that Czars should be shot down, 
on every possible occasion, like noxious reptiles, he was 
a trifle less clear in his own mind than of old that he was 
the particular person specially called upon by nature and 
humanity to do it. A rattlesnake should be killed, no 
doubt, by whoso comes across him — say in South Caro- 
lina ; but are you therefore bound to take ship to 
Charleston on purpose to find him ? Must you go out of 
your way, so to speak, to look for your rattlesnakes ? 

Yes, if you've been paid for it, brought up for it, trained 
for it. Yes, if the path of duty lies clear that way. Yes, 
if you've engaged yourself by solemn contract to do it. 

'But you were a minor at the time,' objects lone; 
' you didn't know your own mind. Now you've come to 
man's estate, you think it over at your leisure, and repu- 
diate the obligation.' 

Ah, yes ; but how return, not the money alone, but the 
pains, the care, the loving interest? That was what 
bothered Owen now. The black ingratitude, the cruelty I 
Above all, how break his change of mind to Mr. Hay- 
ward? 

From that ordeal he shrank horribly: yet sooner or 
later, he felt in his soul, it must come. He began to see 
that clearly now. He had passed all the Foreign OflQce 
examinations with credit, and had further been excused 
his two years of residence abroad, as his knowledge of 
colloquial French was pronounced to be simply perfect ; 
and he was only waiting at present to receive his appoint- 
ment. But how live in this hateful state ? It shamed 
him to take another penny of Mr. Hayward's money. 

Early in J r;uary, however, an event occurred which 
compelled him to hasten his decision one way or the 
other. 

It wf>» a foggy day in town. Black mist veilec! all 
Londci. The lamps burned yellow. Carriages crawled 
slow tiirough melting slush in Bond Street. The frost 
had paralyzer* traffic along the main thoroughfares ; and 
the practice of photography was suspended for the 
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moment by thick gloom that might be felt in Mortimer 
and Co.'s studio. 

As they lounged and bored themselves, a lady came to 
the door, who asked to see Mr. Hayward. She was a 
lady of a certain age, and of a certain girth, too, but still 
handsome and buxom with ripe matronly beauty. The 
young woman with the tously hair, in the shop down- 
stairs, passed her up languidly to the office. The young 
man in the office, twirling his callow moustache, remem- 
bered to have seen her before, and to have sent home her 
photographs to a private room at the M^tropole. It waa 
difficult indeed for anyone to forget those great magnetic 
eyes. Madame Mireff, he recollected, the famous un- 
accredited Bussian agent. So he showed her up to the 
sanctum with much awed respect. Was she not known 
to be some great one, acquainted with peers, nor unfami- 
liar with royalties ? 

Mr. Hayward sat at the desk, writing letters or making 
notes, as Madame Mireff entered. He rose to receive her 
with that stately civility of his younger Court life which 
twenty years of English shopkeeping had never yet got 
rid of. She took his hand with warmth ; but his very 
manner, as he motioned her gracefully to the big easy- 
chair, warned Madame at once of the footing on which 
they were to stand in their interview to-day. No more 
of Burio Brassoff or of incriminating disclosures. She 
was a lady of rank ; he was plain Mortimer now, the Bond 
Street photographer. 

* Good-morning, Madame,' he said in French, leaning 
carelessly forward to scan her face close. *How well 
you're looking 1 And how gay — how lively ! That's lucky 
for me. I can see by the smile on your face, by this air 
of general content, by this happy expression, you've suc- 
ceeded in your object.' 

Olga Mireff looked radiant indeed. 

' Yes,' she answered with conscious pride, ' I've been 
able to do something at last for our common country ' — 
but she faltered as she spoke, for Mr. Hayward frowned. 
' I mean, that is to say ... for your young friend,' she 
added hastily, correcting herself, with that deep blush on 
her rounded oheeks that so well became her. 
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* Better so,' Mr. Hayward replied in a low voice. 
' Better so, Madame Mireff. You know my rule. Minimise 
the adverse chances. One compromising interview is more 
than enough already. To-day — we are ofQcial' 

Madame blushed and looked down again. The pre- 
sence of the great man made that woman nervous, 
who never quailed in society before wit, or rank, or 
irony, or statesmanship. She fumbled her muff awk- 
wardly. 

' I've mentioned your young friend's name to Sir 
Arthur Beaumont, who knows his family,' she said, stam- 
mering, ' and to Lord Caistor, and others ; and I've 
brought pressure to bear upon him from his own side of 
the House, and, what's better at this juncture, from the 
Irish members. You know ce cher O'Flanagan — he's my ' 
devoted slave. I put the screw on. Fortunately, too, 
young Mr. Cazalet had fallen in with one or two of the 
patriots, and impressed them favourably as a friend and 
champion of oppressed nationalities everywhere; and 
they gave him their influence. So the thing's as good as 
settled now. Here's what Lord Caistor writes.' 

And she held out in one plump hand the Foreign 
Secretary's letter. 

Mr. Hayward took it, and read : 

' Dear Madame Mireff, 

* It surprises me to learn you should think her 
Majesty's Government could be influenced by motives 
such as those you allude to in making or withholding 
diplomatic appointments. Nothing but considerations of 
personal fitness and educational merit ever weigh with 
us at all in our careful selection of public servants. I am 
sorry to say, therefore, I must decline, even m my private 
capacity, to hold any communication with you on so 
official a subject. I am not even aware myself what 
selection may be made for this vacant post — the matter 
hes mainly with my under-secretary — nor would I allow 
Sir Arthur Beaumont to mention to me your prot^g4'i 
name, lest I should be prejudiced against him ; but you 
will find the announcement of the fortunate candidate in 
the Gazette at an early date. Regretting that I am un- 
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able to serve you in this matter, I remain, as ever, with 
the profoundest respect, 

* Yours very sincerely, 

' Caistor.' 

Mr. Hayward put the letter down with a deep sigh of 
relief. 

' Then he's got the honorary attach^ship at Vienna,* he 
said, almost gasping. ' Nowhere else could be better. 
It's splendid — splendid 1' 

For those two knew well how to read and speak the 
diplomatic dialect. 

Tears stood in the chief's eyes. He brushed them away 
hastily. Tears stood in Madame Mireff s. She let them 
roll down her cheeks. 

' Have I done well ?' she faltered timidly. 

And Euric Brassoff, seizing her hand, and pressing it 
hard in both his own, murmured in answer : 

' You have done well. You have deserved much of 
humanity.' 

There was a moment's pause. Then Madame rose 
and stood irresolute. Short shrift is the best rule in 
revolutionary affairs. She held out one trembling hand. 

* That's all,' she said regretfully, half longing to stop, 
half fearing to ask for respite. 

And Mr. Hayward, inexorable, taking the proffered 
hand, answered in his mechanical business voice once 
more : 

* That's all. No further now. I shall write to Owen 
to-day. . . . He'll need two hundred pounds at once, 
of course, to enable him to take up so important an 
appointment.' 

* You would . . . permit me to supply it ?' Madame 
ventured to ask timidly. 

The chief shook his head and smiled. 

' Keep your money,' he answered, in a cold tone of 
command. ' I have no need for it now. Funds are 
plentiful at present. You offer too freely, Madame. 
When I require aught from any of you, rest assured, I 
shall ask for it.' 

He rose and motioned her out with princely dignity. 
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For a second he held the door ajar, and spoke in English, 
audibly, as he bowed dismissal. 

' I regret very much,' he said, ' we should have mis- 
understood your instructions. No more of the platino- 
types shall be exposed for sale till we've altered the 
inscription. I apologize for our mistake. We'll with- 
draw them altogether, in fact, if you think them in any 
respect unworthy our reputation.* 



CHAPTEB XXVII. 

OWEN DEBATES. 

At Moor Hill next morning Owen was busy at his 
favourite winter pastime of boxing a stuffed sack sus- 
pended from a beam, when the postman entered. His 
room overlooked the garden gate, and his imaginary op- 
ponent dangled sideways to the light not far from the 
window, so he commanded the situation, even while 
busily engaged in his punching and pummelling. As a 
man of peace, indeed, Owen disapproved of boxing, ex- 
cept with gloves and muffle ; but from the point of view 
of pure exercise, he dehghted in the muscular play of it, 
and was an expert in the art, as in so many other 
branches of athletic practice. He had just dealt his 
swinging antagonist a vigorous blow between the eyes, 
which sent him reeling into space, when he caught sight 
from afar of a certain square blue envelope in the post- 
man's hand of a most familiar pattern. He knew it at a 
glance. It was the business envelope of Mortimer and 
Co., photographers, in Bond Street. 

In a tumult of expectancy he rushed down to the door, 
in jersey and drawers as he stood, his strong arms all 
sleeveless, and his brawny neck all bare, to Aunt Julia's 
infinite horror, on grounds alike of health and of 
modesty. 

' You'll catch your death of cold one of these fine 
winter days, going to the door like that in bitter frosty 
weather.' 

He took the note from the postman's hands and tore it 
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open hurriedly. Yet so deeply was respect for Mr. Hay- 
ward ingrained in the young man's nature that he laid 
the mere envelope down on the table with reverent care, 
instead of tossing it into the fire at once, as was his 
invariable wont with less sacred communications. As he 
read it, however, his face flushed hot, and his heart 
fluttered violently. Oh, what on earth should he do 
now ? A bolt from the blue had fallen. He stood face 
to face with his grand dilemma at last. He must cast 
his die once for all. He must cross — or refuse to cross — 
his dreaded Bubicon. 

' My dear Owen,' Mr. Hayward wrote, ' I have good 
news for you to-day, after long, long waiting. An in- 
fluential friend of mine — one of our own, and most 
faithful — has just informed me your appointment's as 
good as made, the attach^ship at Vienna. It'll be 
gazetted at once, so Lord Caistor implies, and probably 
by the same post with this you'll receive the official an- 
nouncement. Come up to town direct, as soon as ever it 
reaches you, and bring the Foreign Office letter along in 
your pocket. I've placed two hundred pounds to your 
credit at once at Drummonds, Coutts and Barclay's, and 
have asked them at the same time to let you have a 
cheque-book. But I must take you round there when 
you run up, to introduce you to the firm, and to let them 
see your signature. For the rest, attacMs, as you know, 
get nothing at all in the way of salary for the first two 
years ; so you must look to me for an allowance, which 
I need hardly say will be as liberal as necessary. I can 
trust you too well to fear any needless extravagance on 
your part. On the contrary, what I dread most is too 
conscientious an economy. This you must try to avoid. 
Live like others of your class ; dress well ; spend freely. 
Eemember, in high posts much is expected of you. But 
all this will keep till we meet. On your account, I'm 
overjoyed. Kindest regards to Miss Cazalet. 

* Your affectionate guardian, 

'Lambert Hayward.' 

This letter drove Owen half frantic with remorse. 
' Good news for you to-day ' — ' overjoyed on your ac- 
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count ' — above all, ' in high posts, much is expected of 
you.' The double meaning in that phrase stung his con- 
science like a snake. Much was expected, no doubt ; 
oh, how little would be accomplished ! 

' May I look ?' Aunt Julia asked, seeing him lay the 
note down with a face of abject despair. 

And Owen, in his lonely wretchedness, answered : 

' Yes, you may look at it.' 

It was intended for the public eye, he felt sure — an 
official communication — else why that uncalled for 
' Kindest regards to Miss Cazalet ' ? 

Aunt Julia read it over with the profoundest disappro- 
bation. 

' Vienna I' she cried, with a frown. ' That's so far off! 
So unhealthy ! And in a Catholic State, too ! And 
they say society's loose, and the temptations terrible. 
Not at all the sort of Court that I should have liked you 
to mix with. If it had been Berlin, now, Owen, especially 
in the dear, good old Emperor's days — he was such a 
true Christian I' 

And Aunt Julia heaved a sigh. Vienna indeed! 
Vienna ! That wicked great town I She remembered 
Prince Eudolph. 

' It's awfully sudden,' Owen gasped out. 

Wonder seized Aunt Julia. Though not very deep, she 
was woman enough to read in his pallid face the fact 
that he was not delighted. That discovery emboldened 
her to say a word or two more. A word in season, how 
good it is ! 

' And that certainly isn't the way a person of mature 
years ought to write to a young man,' she went on 
severely. ' Just look at this : " Live like others of your 
class; dress well ; spend freely." Is that the sort of ad- 
vice a middle-aged man should offer his ward on his 
entrance into life? "Dress well; spend freely ." Dis- 
graceful ! Disgraceful ! I've always distrusted Mr. 
Hay ward's principles.' 

* Mr. Hayward understands character,' Owen answered, 
bridling up. As usual, Auhg Julia had defeated her own 
end. Opposition to his idol roused at once the rebellious 
Bussian element in her nephew's soul. And, besides, he 
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know the compliment was well deserved, that too con- 
scientious economy was the stumbling-block in his case. 
' I shall go up to town at once, I think, without waiting 
to get the official letter.' 

• Mr. Hayward won't like that,* Aunt Julia put in, 
coming now to the aid of what was, after all, duly con- 
stituted authority. 

Owen was too honest to take refuge in a subterfuge. 

' I didn't say I'd go to Mr. Hayward,' he answered. 
'There are more people than one in London, I believe. 
I said, to London. 

* "Where will you go, then ?' Aunt Julia asked, marvel- 
ling. 

And Owen answered, with transparent evasiveness : 

' Why, to Sacha's, naturally.' 

On the way up, the last struggle within him went on 
uninterrupted. They were front to front now ; love and 
duty tooth and nail. He grew hot in the face with the 
brunt of the combat. There was no delaying any longer. 
He couldn't accept Mr. Hay ward's two hundred pounds. 
He couldn't take up the diplomatic appointment. He 
couldn't go to Vienna. Black ingratitude as it might 
seem, he must throw it all up. He must tell Mr. Hay- 
ward point-blank to his face it was impossible for him 
now and henceforth to touch one penny more of Nihilist 
money. 

Owen had doubts in his own mind indeed, if it came to 
that now, as to the abstract rightfulness of political 
assassination. Time works wonders. Love is a great 
political teacher. As fervently Eussian and as fervently 
revolutionary in conviction as ever, he was yet beginning 
to believe in educating Czars out instead of cauterizing 
them with dynamite. It was a question of method alone, 
to be sure, not of ultimate object. Still, method is some- 
thing. Not only must the wise man see his end clearly ; 
he must choose his means, too, with consummate prudence. 
And lone's arguments had made Owen doubt, even 
against Mr. Hayward's supreme authority, whether 
shooting your Czar was the best possible means of 
utilizing him for humanity. How much grander, how 
much more impressive, it would be, for example — to 
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convert him I That was a splendid idea. "What a vista 
opened there I But Mr. Huyward ? His heart sank 
again. Mr. Hay ward wouldn't see it. 

Arrived at the flat off Victoria Street, he didn't even 
go through the formality of asking for Sacha. He flung 
himself, full face, into Zone's arms, and cried out in the 
bitterness of his soul : 

' Oh, lone, lon^, I've got my appointment.' 

lone took his kiss, and started back in dismay. Her 
face went very white. She didn't pretend to congratu- 
late him. 

' Then the crisis has come,' she said, trembling. ' You 
must decide — this morning.' 

Owen followed her blindly into the drawing-room, and 
handed her the letter to read. She took it in mechani- 
cally. Then she let her hand drop by her side, with the 
fatal paper held loose in it. 

' And what will you decide ?' she asked, cold at heart 
and sobbing inwardly. 

' What must I, loue ?' 

The girl shook like a leaf in the wind. 

' It's for you to say, Owen,' she answered. ' Don't let 
me stand in your way — or Eussia's either. What am I 
that you should doubt? Why make me an obstacle? 
You may be secretary in time — envoy — minister — ambas- 
sador.' 

'Or Bussia's either,' Owen repeated, musing, and 
seizing her band, more in doubt than in love, just to 
steady himseJ internally. ' Oh, darling, I'd have thought 
it treason even to think so once. But it's horrible, it's 
wicked, it's inhuman of me to say it ; Ion6, for your sake, 
rather than cause your dear heart one moment's pain, 
I'd — I'd sacrifice Eussia.' 

'It isn't inhuman,' lone answered, flushing red in a 
sudden revulsion of feeling from despair to hope. * It's 
human, human, human — that's just what it is ; it's 
human.' 

Owen held her hand tight. It seemed to give him 
strength. 

' Yes, Eussia,' he said slowly. ' I could sacrifice that ; 
but Mr. Hay ward — Mr. Hay ward I' 
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' Obey your own heart,' lon^ answered ; but she 
pressed his hand in return with just the faintest little 
pressure. ' If it bids you do so, then sacrifice me, by all 
means, to Mr. Hayward.' 

'lonel' 

He looked at her reproachfully. How could she frame 
such a sentence ? Surely she knew it was duty, and, oh 1 
so hard to follow. 

lone flung herself upon his shoulder, and burst wildly 
into tears. 

' Darling,' she cried, sobbing low, * I don't want to in- 
fluence you against your conscience and your convic- 
tions. But how can I give you up to such a dreadful 
future ?' 

Owen felt it was all up. Her arms wound round him 
now. Could he tear himself away from them and say in 
cold blood, * I will go to my death, where duty calls me ' ? 

That was all very well for romance ; but in real, real 
life lone's tearful face would have haunted him for ever. 
Very vaguely, too, he felt, as lone had said, that to yield 
was human. And what is most human is most right ; 
not Spartan virtue, but the plain dictates of our common 
inherited emotion. That is the voice of nature and of 
God within us. Those whom we love and those who 
love us are nearer and dearer to us by far than Eussia. 
Supreme devotion to an abstract cause is grand — in a 
fanatic; but you must have the fanatic's temper, and 
fanaticism roots ill in so alien a soil as the six feet two of 
a sound English athlete. 

He clasped her in his strong arms. He bent over her 
and kissed her. He dried her bright eyes, all the brighter 
for their tears. 

' lone,' he cried in decisive accents, ' the bitterness of 
death is past. I've made my mind up. I don't know 
how I'm ever to face Mr. Hayward. But sooner or later, 
face him I will. I'll tell him it's impossible.* 

' Go wow,' Ion6 said firmly. ' Strike while the iron's 
hot, Owen.' 

The very thought unnerved him. 

' But what shall I say about the money I've had — the 
schooling — the care?' he asked, pleading mutely for 
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delay. ' He's done so much for me, darling. He's been 
more than a father to me. It's too terrible to disillusion 
him.' 

lond stood up and faced the falterer bravely. 

' You oughtn't to let him wait one minute longer, then,' 
she said with courage. ' Undeceive him at once. It's 
right. It's manly.' 

' You've touched it,' Owen answered, driven to action 
by the last word. ' If I've got to do it, I must do it now. 
Before the appointment's made. I mustn't let them 
gazette me.' 

lond drew back in turn, half afraid. 

' But ■'-our future ?' she cried. ♦ Your future ? We 
ought to onink about that. What on earth will you do 
if you refuse this attach6ship ?' 

Owen laughed a grim little laugh. 

' We can't afford to stick now at trifles like that,' he 
said bitterly. ' If I'm to give up this post, I must look 
out for myself. I'm cast high and dry— stranded.' He 
glanced down at his big limbs. ' But anyhow,' he added, 
with a cheerful revulsion, 'I can break stones against 
any man, or sweep a crossing.' 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

THE BUBBLE BURSTS. 

On any other day Owen would have taken a cab to Bond 
Street. This morning he walked, though with fiery haste. 
For every penny he spent now was Mr. Hayward's and 
the Nihilists'. So it had always been, of course, but he 
felt it ten thousand times more at present. The dead 
weight of his past debt hung round his neck like a mill- 
stone. Not for worlds would he have increased it, as 
things stood that day, by a twopenny omnibus fare. 

Mr. Hayward met him at the door of the photographic 
sanctum, and grasped his hand warmly. The pressure 
went straight to Owen's heart like a knife. If only he 
had been cold to him 1 But this kindliness was killing. 

< Well,' the elder man said, beaming, and motioning 
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his ward into a chair with that prinoely wave of his ; 
' they've been prompt about the announcement, then. 
You got the official note by the same post as my 
letter?' 

Owen's tongue misgave him. But he managed to falter 
out, with some little difficulty : 

* No, it hasn't come yet, Mr. Hayward. I — I wanted 
to anticipate it.' 

The chief's face fell. 

' That was not in my orders, Owen,' he said with in- 
flexible gravity. ' What a stumbling-block it is, this per- 
petual over-zeal 1 How often shall I still have to warn 
my most trusted subordinates that too much readiness is 
every bit as bad and as dangerous as too little ?' 

' But that wasn't it, Mr. Hayward,' Owen answered as 
well as he could. ' I had a reason for anticipating the 
official announcement. I desired to prevent the gazetting 
of the appointment. I may as well tell you all first as 

last ' He was shaking like a jelly. ' Mr. Hayward 

— oh, I can't — yet I must This is terrible.' Ho 

blurted it out with a gulp. < I don't mean to go at all 
into the diplomatic service.' 

The shock had not yet come. Mr. Hayward, gazing 
blankly at him. failed to take it all in. He only looked 
and looked, and shook his head slowly as in doubt for a 
minute. Then he ejaculated ' Afraid ?' in very unemo- 
tional accents. 

This word roused Owen Cazalet's bitterest contempt. 

' Afraid !' he cried, bridling up in spite of his grief and 
remorse. * Afraid 1 Can you think it ?' and he glanced 
down involuntarily at those fearless strong hands. ' But 
I have doubts in my own mind as to the rightfulness of 
the undertaking.' 

Mr. Hayward looked through him, and beyond him, 
as he answered as in a dream : 

' Doubts — as to the desirability of exacting punishment 
upon the chief criminal ?' 

' Doubts as to how far I am justified — an Englishman 
to all inteuts and purposes, and a British subject ' 

* In avenging your father's death,' Mr. Hayward cried, 
interrupting him, * your mother's madness, your sister's 
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exile, Owen Cazalet ; Sergius Selistofif, is that what you 
mean ? You turn your back now on the Cause, and on 
martyred Kussia ?' 

His expression was so terrible, so pained, so injured ; 
there was such a fire in his eye, such a tremor in his 
voice, such an earnestness in his manner, that Owen, 
now face to face with the cherished and idolized teacher, 
and away from lone, felt his resolution totter, and his 
knees sink under him. For a moment he paused ; then 
suddenly he broke forth, this time in Russian : 

'Lambert Haywardl' he said, using the familiar 
Bussian freedom of the Christian name, ' I must speak 
out. I must explain to you. For weeks and weeks this 
crisis has been coming on, and my mind within me grow- 
ing more and more divided. I'm a man now, you see, 
and a man's thoughts rise up in me, and give me doubt 
and disturbance. Oh, for weeks, for your sake, I've 
dreaded this day. I've hated the bare idea. I've shrunk 
from telling you. If it hadn't been for this special need 
I could never, I believe, have made up my mind to tell 
you. I wish I could hp^ve died first. But I can't — I 
can't go into the diplomatic service.* 

Mr. Hayward gazed a^j him still, riveted in his revolving 
chair, with glassy eyes like a corpse, and white hands, 
and rigid features. The change that vas coming over 
him appalled and terrified Owen. He had expected a 
great shock, but nothing so visible, so physical as this. 
Mr. Hayward nodded his head once or twice like an im- 
becile. Then with an effort he answered in a very hollow 
voice : 

' For my sake, you say, only for my sake, for mine. 
But how about Russia — holy martyred Russia ?' 

Owen felt, with a glow of shame, that in the heat of 
the moment he had wholly forgotten her. But he didn't 
wound his friend's feelings still more deeply than he need 
by admitting that fact. 

' I would do much for Russia,' he said slowly, ' very 
much for Russia.' 

* You ought to,' Mr. Hayward interjected, raising on« 
bloodless hand, and speaking in the voice of a dying man, 
' for you owe everything to her — your birth, your blood, 
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your fine brain, your great strength, your training, your 
education, your very existence in every way.' 

' Yes, I would do much for Eussia,' Owen went on, 
piciving his phrase with difficulty, and feeling his heart 
like a stone — for every word was a death-knell to Mr. 
Hayward's hopes— 'if I felt certain of my end, and of the 
fitness and suitability of my means for producing it. But 
I've begun to have doubts about this scheme for — for the 
punishment of the chief bureaucrat. I am not so sure as 
I once was I should be justified in firing at him.' 

For a second the old light flashed in Mr. Hayward's 
eyes. 

* Not certain,' he cried, raising his voice to an un- 
wonted pitch — but they were still speaking Eussian — 
• not certain you would be justified in striking a blow at 
the system that sent your father to the mines and your 
mother to the madhouse? Not certain you would be 
justified in punishing the man who sits like an incubus at 
the head of an organized despotism which drives the dear 
ones whom we love to languish in the cells of its central 
prisons, and wrings the last drop of red heart-blood daily 
from a miserable peasantry ? An Englishman, you say, 
and a British subject. How can you be happy here, in 
this land of exile, while in the country where you were 
born people are dying of hunger by the hundred at a time, 
because a Czar snatches from them their last crust of 
bread and confiscates the very husks under the name of 
taxes? Is it right? Is it human? Owen Cazalet — 
Sergius Selistoff— you break my heart— I'm ashamed of 
youl' 

Mr. Hayward ashamed of him 1 Owen bent down his 
head in horror and remorse. His friend's words went 
right through him like a keen sharp sword. For the 
worst of it all was, in the main, he admitted their justice. 
He, a Eussian born, son and heir of a Eussian martyr, 
nursed on Nihilist milk, fed on Nihilist bread, reared 
with care by the great head of the Nihilist Cause in 
England — how could he turn his back now upon the 
foster-mother faith that had suckled and nurtured him ? 
If only he could have kept to his childish belief I if only 
he could have drunk in all those lessons as he ought I 
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But, alas ! he couldn't. Take it how you will, no good 
Nihilist can bo reared on English soil. You need the 
near presence of despotism in bodily form, and the horror 
it awakens by direct revulsion, to get the conditions that 
produce that particular strain. Such organisms can 
evolve in no other environment. Ashamed and disgraced 
and heart-broken as he felt, Owen couldn't have fired 
one shot at a concrete Czar if he'd seen him that 
moment. 

He may have been right. He may have been wrong. 
But facts are facts ; and at any rate he couldn't. 

He gazed at Mr. Hayward in an agony of remorse. 
Then he hid his face in his hands. The hot tears ran 
down his cheek, big strong man as he was. 

' Oh, this is terrible,' he said — ' terrible I It cuts me to 
the heart, Mr. Hayward, that I must make you so miser- 
able.' 

The white-faced chief stared back at him with a stony 
pallor on those keen, clear features. 

' Make me so miserable !' he cried again, wringing his 
numbed hands in despair. 'Every time you say that 
you show me only the more how little the Cause itself 
has ever been to you.' He seized his ward's hand sud- 
denly. ' Owen Cazalet,' he exclaimed, gazing hard at it, 
' listen here ; listen here to me. For twenty years, day 
and night, I've had but one dream, one hope, one future. 
I've lived for the day when that great strong hand of 
yours should clutch the chief criminal's throat, or bury a 
knife in his bosom. . . . For twenty years — twenty years, 
day and night, one dream, one hope, one future. . . . 
And now that you break it all down with a single cruel 
blow — not wholly unexpected, but none the less cruel 
and crushing for all that — is it of myself I think — of my 
ruined life— of my blasted expectations ? No, no, I tell 
you, no — ten thousand times no ; I think only of Russia 
— bleeding, martyred Russia. I think how she must still 
wear the chains you might have struck off her. I think 
how her poor children must sicken, and starve, and die, 
and languish in gloomy prisons or in stifling mines, 
because you have been untrue to your trust and un- 
faithful to your promise. I think but of her— while you 
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think of me. Let my poor body die, let my poor soul 
burn in burning hell for ever ; but give freedom, give 
life, give hope, and bread, and light, and air, to Kussia.' 

As he spoke his face was transfigured to an unearthly 
beauty Owen had never before seen in it. The enthusiasm 
of a lifetime, crushed and shattered by one deadly blow, 
seemed to effloresce all at once into a halo of martyrdom. 
The man was lovely as one has sometimes seen a woman 
lovely at the moment of the consummation of a life-long 
love. But it was tlie loveliness of despair, of pathetic 
resignation, of a terrible, blighting, despondent disillus- 
sion. 

Owen gazed at him, and felt his own heart grow cold 
like a stone. He would have given worlds that moment 
to feel once more he hungered and thirsted for the blood 
of a Czar. But he didn't feel it, he couldn't feel it, and 
he wouldn't pretend to it. He could only look on in 
silent pity and awe at this sad wreck of a great hope, 
this sudden collapse of a life-long enthusiasm. 

At last Mr. Hay ward spoke again. His voice was 
thick : ' ' ard. 

'Isi 's girl?' he asked with an effort — 'this lonS 
Dracopoli /' 

Owen was too proud to tell a lie, or to prevaricate. 

' It is,' he said, trembling. ' I've talked it all over with 
lone for weeks, and I love her dearly.' 

The chief rose slowly, and groped his way across the 
room towards the bell like a blind man. 

' Talked it over with lone 1' he cried aloud. * Talked 
it over with a woman I Betrayed the Cause I divulged 
the secret 1 Owen Cazalet, Owen Cazalet, I would never 
have believed it of you I' 

Half-way across the room he stopped and groaned 
aloud. He put his handkerchief to his mouth. 

Owen rushed at him in horror. It was red, red, red. 
Then he knew what had happened. The strain had been 
too much for Mr. Hayward's iron frame. God grant it 
hadn't killed him 1 He had broken a blood-vessel. 
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In a very few minutes a doctor was on the spot. Lnrp;o 
blood-vessel on the lung, he said. It mif;lit of course be 
serious. Patient mustn't on any account go down to 
Ealing, where he lived, that night. Would it do, Owen 
asked, to take him round in a hansom to a flat near 
Victoria Street ? The very thing, the doctor answered. 
Only carry him up the stairs. So in less than half an 
hour the phalanstery was increased by a new member, 
and Mr. Hayward found himself comfortably tucked up 
in long's pretty bed with the cretonne curtains. 

Oh, irony of fate ! And lone was the Eve who had 
ruined Russia ! 

He remained there a week, and Owen stopped on with 
him. Ion6 and Blackbird shared a bedroom together 
meanwhile ; but Owen slept out at a house round the 
corner, spending the day and taking his meals all the 
time with the community. There was no lack of nurses, 
indeed. Owen himself was assiduous, and Mr. Hayward, 
in spite of his deep despondency, still loved to have his 
pupil and ward beside him. It pleased him a little, very 
little, to see that, even if Owen had fallen away from 
his first love for Russia, he retained none the less his 
personal devotion to his friend and instructor. Then 
there were lone and Sacha and Blackbird as well, all 
eager to attend to the sick man's wants ; for strange to 
say, now the worst, as she thought, was over, lone felt 
no repugnance at all to the terrible Russian who had 
been so long her bugbear; on the contrary, in her 
womanly way, she really pitied and sympathized with 
him. And Mr. Hayward, though he regarded lonS as 
the prime mover in the downfall of his life-long hopes, 
yet felt very strongly her personal fascination; so 
strangely constituted are we, so complex, so many- 
stranded, that, as he loved Owen himself, so he couldn't 
help loving lone too, because she loved Owen, and 
because Owen loved her. In the vast blank left by the 
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utter collapse of that twenty-year scheme of his, it was 
some faint comfort to him to feel that loving hands at 
least were stretched out without stint to soothe and 
console him. 

As for Sacha, she had always respected and venerated 
Mr. Hayward almost as much as Owen himself did ; on 
her he had claims of gratitude in many, many ways ; she 
remembered him as the kind friend of their early days, 
the one link with her childish life, the bravo ally of their 
mother in her darkest hours, the preserver who had 
saved them from the cruel hand of Bussian despotism. 
And the grave, solemn earnestness of the man told also 
on her calm but profoundly impressionable Slavonic 
nature. Mr. Hayward, in fact, struck a chord in Sacha's 
being which no mere Western could touch. She felt 
herself akin to him by the subtle link of ethnical kin- 
ship. 

On the second morning of his illness, when Mr. Hay- 
ward, more conscious now, was just beginning to reawake 
to the utter nothingness of his future, a ring came at the 
electric bell, which lonS ran to answer. Blackbird was 
sitting just then by the sick man's bedside, singing soft 
and low to him a plaintive song of her own composing. 
It was a song about how sweet 'twould be these cramping 
bonds to sever, to lie beneath the soil, free from earth's 
care and moil, life's round of joyless toil, and sleep one 
dreamless sleep for ever. At that moment, on the last 
line, the bell rang sharp, and lone, who had been seated 
at the other side of the bed, holding her enemy's hand 
in her own, and soothing it gently with those plump, 
round fingers, jumped up in haste at the familiar summons 
to the door, and ran out to open it. 

As she opened it, she saw a lady of mature but striking 
beauty, with large magnetic eyes, which she seemed 
vaguely to recollect having seen before somewhere. Then 
it came back to her all at once — Lady Beaumont's At 
Home — the Bussian agent, that dreadful Madame Mireff ! 
The spy I the spy ! — what could she be wanting here at 
such an untoward moment ? 

In one second lone was a Nihilist full fledged. An 
emissary of the Czar come so soon on the prowl after 
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our Mr. Ilayward (for she adopted him on the spot as 
part and parcel of the phalanstery). This was abomin- 
able, shameful 1 But sho rose to the occasion. You 
must treat spies as spies; meet lies with lies; trump 
treachery with trickery. At that instant lone, born 
woman that she was, would have put off Madame Miroff 
with any falsehood that came handy, rather than admit 
to the Czar's agent the incriminating fact that they were 
harbouring a hunted and persecuted Nihilist. He might 
have wanted to send Owen to his death, no doubt ; and 
for that she could hate him herself — it was her right as 
a woman ; but no third person, above all a Kussian spy, 
should ever get out of her, by torture or U iiason, by force 
or fraud, by wile or guile, the very faintest admission of 
Mr. Hayward's presence. 

Madame Mireff, however, smiling her vciy friendliest 
smile — oh, how lone hated her for it, the serpent, the 
reptile ! — handed her card very graciously to the indignant 
girl. lone darted an angry glance at it — * Madame Mireff, 
H6tel M6tropole.' At least, then, tho creature had the 
grace to acknowledge openly who she was — to put the 
whole world on its guard against her as a Bussian 
detective. 

'Oh, Miss Dracopoli,' Madame said, in her softest 
voice, flooding lone with the Hght of those lustrous eyes, 
* I recollect you so well. I had the pleasure, you know 
— Lady Beaumont's, you remember.' lone just nodded 
an ungracious assent, as far as that head and neck of 
hers could make themselves ungracious. ' Well,' Madame 
went on, divining her inmost thought, and still bent on 
fascination, * I come to-day as a friend. You've no need 
to be afraid of me. I won't ask whether Mr. Hayward's 
here, for I know you'll tell me he isn't— I see that in 
your eyes ; but will you take in my card and be so kind 
as to show it to everybody in the house ? — for some of 
them, I believe, might be glad to see me.' 

' There's no Mr. Hay ward here,' lone answered boldly, 
looking straight in her visitor's eyes, and telling her a lie 
outright, with a very bold face, as any good woman and 
true would tell it in the circumstances. ' There's only 
ourselves — just the regular family. Miss Braithwaite 
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you don't know. And as for Owen and Sacha, I'm sure 
they never want, as long as they live, to meet you.' 

It wasn't polite, but it was straight as a die, for lone's 
one wish was to keep the Kussian spy from entering the 
premises. 

Madame Mireff, however, sympathized with the girl's 
feelings too well not to be thoroughly prepared for this 
sharp reception. She smiled once more, and once more 
tried all her spells (in vain) on lone. 

' My child,' she said kindly, * you're mistaken — quite 
mistaken. I come as a friend. I ask for no one. I 
only beg you to take my card in as I say, and show it 
to everyone in all your household.' 

lonS hesitated. No harm in taking it, after all; 
indeed, till Mr. Hay ward had seen it, she hardly knew 
what to do. But she wasn't going to leave the strange 
woman out there alone, unwatched and unguarded. 

' Blackbird !' she called aloud, * just come out here a 
minute. . . / Then, in a whisper : ' Look here, stand 
there, and keep an eye on this dreadful woman. Don't 
let her come in. If she tries to pass you, throw your 
arms round her at once, and cling to her for dear life, 
and scream out at the top of your roice for Owen.' 

Poor Blackbird, somewhat startled by these strange 
directions, took her place timidly where she was told, 
and kept her own eyes fixed on the large-eyed woman. 
Mesmeric, she fancied, the kind of person to send you 
into a sleep, a delicious long sleep where no Greek verbs 
would trouble your brain, no dreams disturb you. But 
lon^, tripping scornfully in, carried the card in her hand 
to Mr. Hayward's bedside, and held it before him without 
a word, to pass his own judgment on it. 

A wan smile camo over the sick man's pale face. 

' What ? Olga, aear Olga !' he said, hke one pleased 
and comforted. * Show her in, lone.' 

' But she's a Bussian spy,' lone objected imprudently. 

Mr. Hayward looked up at her with a white face of 
horror. 

' What do you know about all this ?' he asked sternly. 
• This is treason. This is betrayal 1' 

Poor lone I The words came upon her like a shock of 
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cold water. She had been thinking only of projecting 
him ; and this was how he repaid her. But even so, she 
remembered first her duty to Owen. 

• He never told me/ she said proudly. * He never 
betrayed you. You betrayed yourself. I found it out, 
all by guess-work, that first night in Morocco/ 

Mr. Hayward ran over with his glance that pretty 
chestnut hair, those merry frank eyes, and groaned in- 
wardly, audibly. He had let out his secret, then, him- 
self to babes and sucklings. He had betrayed his own 
cause to a girl, a woman. 

' Well, I'll hear more of this some other day,* he mur- 
mured, after a short pause. ' It's all terrible, terrible ! 
Meanwhile, show her in. I should hke to see Olga.' 

lon^, all trepidation, went out and fetched the spy in. 
Madame Mireff, without a word, took the master's hand 
in hers and pressed it warmly. Tears stood in the eyes 
of both. What it all meant, lone knew not. But she 
could see at a glance both were deeply affected. And 
even when they began to speak she couldn't make out a 
word, for ii was all in Eussian. 

' A bloodvessel, they tell me, dear friend,' Madame 
whispered, leaning over him. 

Prince Euric Brassoff sighed. 

• A bloodvessel T he answered with intense scorn. ' If 
that were all, Olga, it could soon be mended. No ; ruin 
— betrayal — treason — despair — my life-work spoilt, my 
dearest plans shattered 1* 

Olga Mireff clasped her hands in silent awe and alarm. 

' Not Sergius SeUstoff's son 1' she cried. 

The despairing Nihilist gave a nod of assent. 

' Yes, Sergius Selistoffs son,' he answered. ♦ In love 
with a woman.* 

' And he refuses to go ?' Madame asked warmly. 

' And he refuses to go,* Euric Brassoff repeated in a 
dreamy voice. ' He refuses to go. Says his conscience 
prevents him.' 

• Has he told her V Madame gasped out. 

' I don't know. She swears not. And I think she 
speaks the truth. That*s she that stands there by the 
bed beside you.' 
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Madame took a good stare at her. lon^ knew thoy 
were talking of her, though she couldn't make out the 
words, and she winced internally. But she smiled none 
the less her sunny Greek smile, and tried to seem as un- 
concerned as if they were discussing the weather. 

' A fine girl,' Madame murmured, after surveying her 
close. ' Free, bold, Slavonic. The girl who crossed 
Morocco on horseback like a man. Greek, if I recollect. 
The right sort, too. Fearless, unconventional, indepen- 
dent, Hellenic. Good stuff for our work. She ought to 
be one of us.' 

' She has ruined us !' Ruric Brassoff cried. ' And yet, 
for Owen's sake — Olga, it sounds strange — I tell you, I 
love her.' 

' Couldn't we win her over ?' Madame faltered. 

The chief shook his head. 

'No, impossible,' he replied. * Olga, all that's a closed 
book for ever. I'm a ruin, a wreck ; my life is cut from 
under me. I've no heart to begin again. I risked all on 
one throw, and the dice have gone against me. . . . 
Bussia isn't lost. She will yet be free. But others will 
free her, not I. My work is finished.' 

He threw his head back on the pillow. He was 
deadly pale now. lonS saw something had moved him 
deeply. She lifted his head without a word, and gave 
him some brandy. It seemed to revive him. He held 
her hand and pressed it. Madame Mireff took the other. 
He pressed hers too in return, 

* Dear Olga 1 dear lonS !' he murmured aloud, in 
English. 

And so they three remained there together for half an 
hour upon the bed, hand-in-hand, in mute sympathy — 
Ion6 and the ' dreadful man/ the Russian spy and the 
chief of the Nihilists. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE RULE OP THE ORDER, 

For the rest of that week, Olga Mirefif came daily and 
watched by Buric Brassoffs bedside. As usual, her 
natural charm of manner and her magnetic attractiveness 
soon succeeded in overcoming all suspicious fears on the 
part of the little community. 

Madame grew quite fond of lonS, and lon^ of her ; 
while Sacha, when once she had discovered the Czar's 
spy was a friend in disguise, could have done anything 
for her as one of * dear Mr. Hayward's ' admirers. 
Before the end of the week, though no secrets were told, 
no criminating word overtly spoken between them, they 
had all arrived at a tacit understanding with one another 
as to their common acquaintance. Madame Mireff in 
particular felt dimly in her own heart that Sacha and 
lonS were fully aware of Mr. Hayward's being a Russian 
Nihilist, though they didn't specifically identify him with 
Prince Buric Brassoff. And as lone was always kindness 
itself to Madame, now she knew her for one of Mr. Hay- 
ward's friends, and vaguely suspected her of being a 
Nihilist too, Madame Mireff got on! with her as she always 
got on with everybody, after the first flush of prejudice 
against ' the Russian spy ' had had time to wear off, and 
the real woman had asserted herself in all her womanly 
intensity. 

As for Mr. Hayward and Ion§, they had had things 
out, too, between themselves meanwhile. And lone had 
made Mr. Hayward see that to her, at least, Owen had 
never betrayed him. She told that unhappy revolutionist 
everything; from the moment when she first said to 
Owen at Ain-Essa, 'The man's a Russian 1' to the 
moment when, on the summit of the down at Moor Hill, 
she blurted out her intuitive guess, * You've promised 
that horrid Nihilist man to blow up the Czar for him.' 
She made it all quite clear to him how Owen at first had 
tried to avoid her ; how pure chance had thrown them 
together again, the second night at Beni-Mengella ; how 
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she herself had made the arrangement to go and live 
with Sacha; how Owen had fought against his love, 
while she, recognising it, had brought her woman's wits 
to fight on its side against him ; and how Rhc had con- 
quered in the end, only by surprising and telling out his 
secret. All this lone told, as only lone could tell it, with 
perfect girlish modesty and perfect womanly frankness ; 
so that Mr. Hayward at the end couldn't find it in his 
heart to say a word of reproach or of anger against her. 

' Tout savoir,' says the wise French proverb, * c'est 
tout pardonner.' And if Mr. Hayward didn't quite for- 
give all— that were too much to ask — at least he under- 
stood it and in great part condoned it. 

One day towards the end of the week, however, a ring 
came at the bell, and lone went out to the door to 
answer it. 

* Telegram for Madame Mireff,' the boy said. ' Sent 
on from the Mettropoal.' 

lone carried it in. Madame was seated by Mr. Hay- 
ward's bedside, with that rapt expression of joy lone 
had often noted on her speaking features. It seemed to 
do her good just to be near Euric Brassoff — just to hold 
his thin hand, just to watch his sad countenance. She 
tore it open carelessly. 

* From Lord Caistor, no doubt,' she said. ' He's so 
anxious for me to go down for their house-party to Sher- 
ringham.' 

But even as she read it, a dark shade passed over her 
face. 

' It's hard for a man to serve two masters,' she said in 
Eussian, as she passed it across with a sigh to Euric 
Brassoff. ' Plow much harder, then, for a woman 1* 

The invalid took it and read in French : 

' Eeturn at once to Petersburg. Most important news. 
Can't trust post. No delay. — Alexis Selistoff.' 

He drew a deep sigh. 

* You must go, Olga,' he said in Eussian. * This may 
bode ill for the Cause. We must know what it means, 
at any rate. Though it's hard, very hard. I'd give any- 
thing to have you with me in this my hour of darkness.' 
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Madame Mirefif rose at once, and sent Blackbird out 
for a Continental Bradshaw. In half an hour's time she 
was packing her things in her own room at the Metropole. 
And by eight that night she was at Charing Cross, regis- 
tering her luggage through vid Ostend, Berhn, and 
Eydtkuhnen to St. Petersburg. 

' Madame Mireff — the Eussian spy,' passengers whis- 
pered to one another, nudging mysteriously as she 
passed. ' Recalled poste-haste to headquarters, no doubt. 
Heard at the M6tropole to-day she was sent for by the 
Czar at a moment's notice.' 

Not that Madame Mirefif herself had ever said so. 
The unaccredited agent disclaimed ofiQcialdom even more 
strenuously than she would have disclaimed the faintest 
suggestion of Nihilism. But when once you've given a 
lady the character of a Eus&lan political agent, she can't 
move hand or foot without her reasons being suspected. 
She can't call on a friend without everybody's discovering 
in it some deep and insidious political import. Madame 
Mirefif had left hurriedly for Russia that day; so the 
inference was, the Czar had need of her. 

It was a cold journey, that bitter January weather, 
with the snow lying thick on the ground all through those 
vast level flats of the Baltic coast, past Berlin, and 
Marienburg, and Eydtkuhnen, to St. Petersburg. But 
Madame Mirefif travelled on, day and night, unwearied, 
in spite of frost and snow, never resting for a moment till 
she reached her own house in the Russian capital. And 
she hadn't been home half an hour to warm herself be- 
fore she drove round in her sleigh to the Third Section, 
where, still chilled from her journey, she was ushered up 
at or-" by an obsequious orderly into General Selistoff's 
cabinet. 

The General shook hands with her warmly, almost 
affectionately. 

' H6 bien, Madame,' he said, sitting down again, and 
twirling his gray moustache between one bronzed finger 
and thumb ; * how about Ruric Brassoff?' 

Madame repressed a nascent start with no small effort. 
It was a critical moment. Was there some traitor in the 
camp? Had Owen let sUp some unguarded phrase? 
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Had Ion6— but no. She recovered her self-possession 
almost before she had lost it. This was a life and death 
matter for her, for Russia, and for Ruric Brassoff. 

* Not a trace of him,' she answered stoutly, in her most 
matter-of-fact tone. * Not a sign of him anywhere. 
Though I've hunted high and low, I can learn nothing of 
his movements. I've mixed much with young men in 
England — hot-headed Radical young men — Cunningham e 
Graham and his kind — the sort of young firebrands who 
know Stepniak and Lavroff and Krapotkine and their 
like, and the openly e /owed Nihilists of London or Paris 
— little idiots who talk foohshly, publicly, freely of the 
most secret designs; and many of them have confided in 
me ; but I can't get hold of anything solid or definite 
about the creature Brasso£f. He's in England, that's all 
I know, for letters arrive from him, and answers come 
within one post. But more than that, not a soul I meet 
can tell me. He must live underground, like a mole, 
they say, for no one ever sees him.' 

General Selistofif eyed her hard. She quailed before his 
scrutiny. 

' Yes, he's in England,' the bureaucrat answered ; 
' that's certain ; and it's curious, ch^re dame, that with 
your intimate opportunities of knowing English interiors 
you can't track him down. It ought to be possible. 
But there, that country has no police ; its ^tat civil is the 
most backward ia Europe. One thing alono we know, 
he still lives, he still writes, he still pulls all the wires, 
he still directs everything.' 

' It's generally believed,' Madame went on, growing 
less nervous as she proceeded, * that he's one of the group 
who compile those disgraceful and slanderous articles 
against Russia in the Fortnightly Beview, signed E. B. 
Lanin. There's no such person, of course; Lanin's a 
mere pseudonym ; and it covers, like charity, a multitude 
of writers. You must have noticed the articles, no doubt ; 
your attention would be called to them by the official 
censors.' 

General Selistoff nodded, and drummed with one hand 
on the desk before him. 

' I've seen them,' he made answer. * Most abominable 
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exposures. We blacked them all out in every copy that 
entered the country. And the worst of it all is, every 
word of it was true, too. The reptiles wrote with perfect 
knowledge, and with studied coolness and moderation of 
tone. I suspected Brassoff's hands in more than one of 
the vile libels. There were facts in them that could 
hardly have come from anyone else than him. But this 
is pure guess-work ; why haven't you found out ? You 
know the editor?' 

Madame Mireff smiled a most diplomatic smile. 

' Well, yes,' she said, ' I know him ; but not from him. 
Oh, impossible ! No use trying there. Incorruptible ! 
Incorruptible !' 

And she went on to detail at full length all the houses 
she had visited, all the inquiries she had made, allthe 
wiles she had used, and how fruitless, after all, had been 
her diligent search after Kurio BrassofF. 

• Well, but those children ?' the General asked after 
awhile, with an ugly scowl on his face. ' Those children 
I asked you to track down, you remember? My un- 
worthy brother's son and daughter? How have you 
done in the search for them ?' 

'Equally vain,' Madame answered. 'Well hidden 
away from sight. Not a trace to be found of them any- 
where in England.' 

General Selistoff leaned back in his swinging chair, 
puckered his brows, and looked sternly at her. 

'But there is in Bussia,' he said, crossing his arms, 
with an air of savage triumph ; ' and that's what I sent 
for you all the way to Petersburg for.' 

Madame's heart sank within her in an agony of terror. 
What on earth could this forebode? Had he tracked 
them himself? Must she be driven after all to aid him 
in hunting down Owen and Sacha ? 

For even if Owen was a traitor to the Cause, he was 
Buric Brassoff's friend; and as to Sacha, Olga Mireff 
had learned by now to love her dearly. 

The General turned to a pigeon-hole in the desk by 
his side, and drew out a bundle of papers neatly bound 
and docketed. 

• See here,' he began slowly. ' We arrested last week, 
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in a suspected house at Kieff, one Basil Ossinsky, a chief 
of the propaganda among the students of the University. 
We had known him for long as a most doubtful character. 
In his papers we found a letter from London, in cipher, 
as usual, which I'll trouble you to look at. You will note 
at once, as you know the man's signature, that it's in 
Buric BrassoflPs handwriting.' 

Madame took the inculpated document, and with 
difficulty avoided a gasp of surprise — for she read it at 
a glance — and it would have been death to her, or, what 
was worse than death, detection, if she had let Alexis 
Selistoff see she could read at sight the Nihilist cipher. 

The General f shed out a few more letters from his 
desk in the same well-known hand. 

' Now, the point of all these,' he said, fingering them 
lovingly, ' is simply this : They show — what I could 
hardly have otherwise believed — that it's that incarnate 
devil, Brassoff himself, who has taken charge of my own 
brother's son and daughter, these degenerate Selistoffs. 
They further show that he's training that young fiend, 
in England or elsewhere, for some diabolical scheme, not 
fully disclosed, against the life and throne of our beloved 
Emperor. They show that he has long drawn upon his 
ignorant or venomous fellow-conspirators in Bussia for 
funds to carry out this abominable project. They show 
that the scheme of the proposed crime was known in full 
detail to no more than four persons — Buric Brassoff him- 
self, Basil Ossinsky, and two others, unnamed, who are 
indicated, like the rest of the crew, by numbers only. 
But the devil of it all is, we've got the general idea of the 
scheme alone ; for the assumed name and present address 
of young Selistofif, upon which all depends, was separately 
enclosed in a sealed envelope, not to be opened on any 
account except on the occurrence of a certain contingency; 
and this envelope, unfortunately, the man has managed 
to conceal ; or, indeed, as we incline to believe, he has 
actually swallowed it,' 

Madame Mireff breathed hard. 

' And what was that contingency ?' she asked, in 
almost tremulou trepidation. 

'Why, it was to be opened in case the young criminal, 
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Sergius Selistoff, after having been trained for the purpose 
on Nihilist money, and inspired to the utmost by Nihilist 
friends, should suffer in the end from qualms of conscience 
— should refuse at the last moment to carry out the terms 
of his infamous bargain. Supposing that contingency to 
occur, it became the sworn duty of the three confidants 
of Eurio Brassoffs secret to break the sealed envelopes 
and disclose Sergius Selisto£rs assumed name and identity. 
And they were further bound by a solemn oath, all three 
of them alike, with Buric Brassoff as well, and the whole 
conspiracy at their backs, to hound down that young 
rascal to his death, by fire, water, or dynamite, and never 
to rest for a moment till they or he were dead, in the 
effort to punish him for his breach of discipline.' 

Madame Mireff 's blood ran cold. 

' I see,' she said faintly. * They're dreadful people, 
these Nihilists. No faith, no honour. The sort of 
things they do really frighten and appal one.' 

General Selistoff leaned back and twirled his gray 
moustache with those bronzed fingers once more. As a 
military martinet, he almost sympathized himself with 
this bloodthirsty regulation. 

' Well, in politics,' he said slowly, ' we can none of us 
afford to be over particular about the choice of our means. 
Politics, as I've often said, have a morality of their own. 
I don't blame people for trying to enforce order in their 
own ranks. It's just what we do ourselves. ... I shan't 
mind though, if only we can catch this young Sergius 
SeUstoff. ... As a Bussian subject, we ought to be able 
to get hold of him somehow. Extradition, no doubt, on 
a charge of common conspiracy, would succeed in doing 
it. It's a very good clue. We must follow it up in- 
cessantly.' 

CHAPTEB XXXI, 

SHADOWS OP COMING EVIIi. 

In England, meanwhile, Mr. Hay ward grew slowly better. 
In spite of the great weight on his mind — a weight of 
despair and of doubt for the future which he didn't 
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attempt to conceal — his health improved by degrees under 
Saoha's and lonS's careful nursing. Blackbird, indeed, 
sometimes soothed him with congenial pessimism. There 
were no fresh green laurel-leaves now for her to pursue 
her chemical investigations upon ; so the poor child turned 
her energies (such as they were) to the equally congenial 
task of suggesting to Mr. Hay ward the immense advant- 
ages of annihilation over continued existence. 

*If only you could die,' she said to him more than 
once, 'how happy you would be. And how happy I 
would be if only I could go with you.' 

Notwithstanding these gloomy vaticinations, however, 
Mr. Hayward, strange to say, got gradually better. He 
was even carried out into the drawing-room, where Black- 
bird played and sang to him sweet songs of despair, and 
where Trevor Gardener and Henley Stokes were in time 
permitted to pay their respects to the mysterious stranger. 
Day by day his strength returned, though his cheeks were 
now pale and his eyes horribly sunken. It was clear the 
disappointment had shaken the foundations of the man's 
very being, both bodily and spiritual. His aim in life 
was gone. He had nothing to do now but brood over his 
lost hopes, and face the problem of the future for Owen 
Cazalet. 

How serious that problem was he alone had any con- 
ception. He had woven a cunning plot against Owen's 
life, and now that he loved him well and fain would save 
him, why, the plot would go on by itself in spite of him. 

As he grew stronger he seemed to lean more and more 
every day for support on lone Dracopoli. ' Dear lon^,' 
he called her; and lonS herself, now that her native 
charm had conquered so much initial prejudice and such 
obvious disinclination, was ready to his beck and call 
whenever he wanted to move his chair, or to draw nearer 
the fire, or to sit in the rare winter sun, or to lie down at 
full length on the sofa by the mantel-piece. She could 
read to him, too, in French or German ; and Mr. Hay- 
ward, who, like most other Continentals, cared little for 
English books, was soothed by her correct accent and her 
easy, fluent utterance. Often he grasped her hand fondly 
as she led him into his room at nights, and, leaning over 
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to kiss it with his stately old - fashioned courtesy, he 
murmured more than once, with a very deep-drawn sigh : 

' Ah, lone, if ever our Owen could have married at all, 
you're just the sort of girl I should have wished him to 
marry. ... If only he'd been mine and his own, that is 
to say ; if only he'd been mine and his own — not Russia's !' 

lone noticed, however, that he always spoke thus in 
the past tense, as of set purpose, as if Owen's life and 
his own had been cut short abruptly. 

At last he was convalescent, as much as ever ho could 
hope to be, he said bitterly to lone, for he never expected 
to De happy or bright again now ; all that was done with, 
all that was cut from under him. But he was well 
enough, anyhow, to move, and go off on his own account. 
And go off he would, alone ; for he had to make new 
plans, as things stood at present — serious plans, difUcult 
plans — for Owen's future. 

And Owen's future, indeed, had been most seriously 
upset ; for the appointment had come from Lord Caistor, 
as Madame Mireff anticipated, and Owen, feeling it im- 
possible now ever to take it up, had promptly replied by 
refusing it and withdrawing his name from the list of 
candidates for the diplomatic service. Another man had 
been substituted for him, so that chance was gone for 
ever; indeed, Owen knew he must now earn his own 
livelihood somehow in a far humbler sphere. Luxuries 
like the Foreign Office posts were no longer for him. It 
was a question henceforth of eighty pounds a year and a 
humble clerkship. So he was looking about, vaguely, for 
something to do, though the awful weight of the despair 
he had brought on his venerated friend bowed him down 
to the very ground with pain and sorrow. 

His plans were cut short, however, by a mysterious 
occurrence. 

One morning suddenly, as they sat in the kitchen 
together for company, Sacha engaged in sketching Mr. 
Hayward's profile, and lone bustling about with the 
chicken for dinner, Mr. Hayward Hooked up, as with an 
inspiration, and said in a very quiet tone : 

' I feel much better to-day. I think this afternoon I 
shall go off to the country.' 
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Both Sacha and lone gave a quiok start of astonish- 
mont. 

• To the country, Mr. Hayward I' lono cried. ' Oh, 
what for, you dear old thing ? Just at the very minute, 
too, we were beginning to think we were really some kind 
of use and comfort to you.' 

Mr. Hayward smiled sadlv. 

• Perhaps I'm getting too fond of you all,' he answered, 
with a faint effort at lightness. But it was a lightness of 
a grave and very pensive sort. ' Perhaps I'm beginning 
to regret my bachelorhood and my loneliness. Pc 'haps 
it makes me think I've done wrong, for my own Lappi- 
ness, to have remained cehbate as I did, for an abstract 
principle's sake, instead of surrounding myself with 
friends, wife, children, family — and bringing up two dear 
daughters like you and Sacha.* 

' No, no,' Sacha said quietly, with that deep Slavonic 
enthusiasm of hers. ' You chose the better part, Mr. 
Hayward, and it shall not be taken away from you. 
Though your plans have failed, you have at least tlie 
glory and the recompense of knowing you have lived and 
Buffered for them.' 

lon^ felt in her heart she couldn't have spoken like 
that; but she did what she could. She took the un- 
happy man's hand in her own, and stroked it tenderly, 
as she said, with almost filial affection : 

' But you won't go away from us so suddenly, or so 
soon, dear Mr. Hayward !' 

Mr. Hayward laid one caressing palm on the crisp 
chestnut curls. Olga Mireff would have given her right 
hand for that fatherly caress. 

' Yes, my child,' he said softly, in a tone of infinite 
regret. ' I've many things to arrange. I must think out 
a new Ufe for myself — and Owen.' 

' Why not think it out here ?' lone asked boldly. 

Mr. Hayward shook bis head. 

' You don't understand these things, dear daughterkin,' 
he answered, still fondling those soft curls, but with a 
very pained look. ' Impossible, impossible. I must go 
down into the country for a while. Rest — peace — change 
— leisure. I must tear myself away from you all. I 
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must put space between us. Here, \vith you by 
side, I can't make up my mind to what is, after 
inevitable.' 

A vague foreboding of evil seized lonfi's soul. A lump 
rose in her throat. Till that moment she had supposed 
all was really over. The crisis was past ; Owen had told 
him the worst ; ^Ir. Ilayward had had his bad half-hour 
by himself, and had happily outlived it. They might 
begin to think by this time they had turned the corner. 
They might begin to hope at last for a prosperous voyage 
in quieter waters. 

But now, this mysterious remark of Mr. Hayward's set 
lone trembling. Profound anxiety seized her. "What on 
earth could it be that he couldn't bring himself to do 
while she and Sacha were beside him? Was some 
terrible penalty attached, then, to Owen's defection? 
Could these Nihilists mean — but no ! that dear, gentle old 
man could never dream of such wickedness ! He loved 
Owen so much — you could see that at a glance. He was 
disappointed, crushed, broken, but in no way angry. 

Indeed, as lone had noticed from the first moment to 
the last, since he came to the flat, Mr. Hayward's manner 
to Owen had been tenderly affectionate. No father could 
have spoken with more gentleness and love to an erring 
child ; no mother could have borne a cruel disappoint- 
ment more bravely or more patiently. 

That very afternoon, however, true to his word, Mr. 
Hayvvard went away without further warning. lone 
helped him pack his portmanteau. As he talked to her 
meanwhile, the vague presentiment of coming evil in the 
girl's frightened soul grew deeper and deeper. Gradually 
it dawned upon her that their troubles, far from being 
finished, were hardly half-way through. Mr. Hayward's 
curious reticence struck terror even into that joyous and 
exuberant nature. "^Vhere would he stay ? Well, as yet, 
he said, he really didn't know. He was going away 
somewhere — in the country — indefinite. He must look 
about for a place that would suit his purpose. What 
purpose? Ah, so far, he could hardly say. It must 
depend upon chance, upon suggestion, upon circum- 
stances. But when his portmanteau was packed, he 
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seized lond's hand in a sort of transport, and pressed it 
hard between his own. 

* My child !' he cried in a broken voice, giving way all at 
once, ' oh, my child, my dear daughter, I thank you so 
much for your goodness, your sympathy I You've been 
kind to a wounded soul. You've been tender to a bruised 
reed. Your smile has been sunshine to me in the wreck 
of my life, my hopes, my day-dream. How can I repay 
you thus ? It goes to my heart to think I must requite 
you so cruelly.' 

The lump rose in lone's throat once more. What on 
earth could he mean by it ? 

' Kequite me ? How ? Why ?' she a,sked with a terrible 
sinking. 

Mr. Hayward's voice quivered. 

' Never mind, dear daughter,' he said, and he kissed 
her white forehead. ' I've loved Owen well, and you too, 
very dearly — at first for Owen's sake, but now f^r your 
own also, and for your loving kindness. But I have no 
choice in this affair. I'm not my own master. Others 
are more bound to it than even I. . . . I'll spare him all 
I can. . . . I'll try to make it easy for him.' 

In some dim, despairing way lone half guessed what he 
meant. 

' Then it's not all over yet ?' she cried, drawing back 
with a look of horror. 

' All over !' the Nihilist chief answered in a tone of 
the utmost despair. ' All over, my dearest daughter ? 
Oh, you can't mean that I Why it's only beginning !' 

And seizing her plump face between his two hands, 
and bending down to kiss her lips with one fervent kiss, 
he rushed out wildly into the hall, and downstairs to 
the hansom, not even daring to say good-bye to Owen and 
Sacha. 

lone burst into tears and hurried back to her own bed- 
room. 
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CHAPTER XXXIl. 



GOOD-BYE. 



After Mr. Hayward's hurried departure, a period of 
dulness brooded over the flat. The old excitement of his 
illness was over for the moment ; and the n«^ excite- 
ment, at which ho had hinted so strangely and myste- 
riously to lone, hadn't yet come on. So the members of 
the phalanstery mooned listlessly al)out at their daily 
work. Sacha painted without spirit ; Blackbird com- 
posed without inspiration ; lone mixed puddings without 
a touch of the divine afflatus of heaven-born cookery. 
She hardly even dared to tell Owen himself what Mr. 
Hay ward had said to her. She locked it all up, terrified, 
in the recesses of her bosom. 

0^/en's return to Moor Hill, too, left the flat all the 
lonelier. He had no cause to remain any longer in 
London as things now went ; he didn't want to sponge on 
Sacha and the girls, though, to be sure, the alternative 
was sponging on Aunt Julia. But the Red Cottage had 
always seemed to him so much of a home that he felt 
less like an intruder there than in Sacha's chambers. So 
to Moor Hill he retired for the present, deeply engaged in 
thought as to where to turn and how to look about him 
at this crisis for an honest livelihood. 

The difficulty, indeed, was great and pressing. Honest 
livelihoods are scarce in this crowded mart of ours. And 
Owen had received no special or technical training. 
Having no University degree, the sordid shift of school- 
mastering — the last refuge of the destitute — was closed 
against him. He waited and wondered what course to 
pursue. To say the truth, the diplomatic service is so 
gentlemanly and so distinguished a pursuit, that pre- 
paration for it seemed to have shut all other doors against 
him. 

He had not long to wait, however. On the fourth 
morning after his return to Moor Hill the post brought 
him a letter in a well-known handwriting. Owen tore it 
open with impatience. His respect and veneration for 
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Mr. Hayward were still so intense that he read his guar- 
dian's letters with positive reverence. This one contained 
two distinct enclosures. The first was a formal note, 
with nothing compromising in it of any sort; dated from 
a little village up the river beyond Oxford, and inviting 
Owen to run down there for a week's rest and a little 
boating. (Strange season for boating, Owen thought to 
himself parenthetically.) They could talk over the sub- 
ject of his future together, the letter said, not unkindly, 
after the change of plans necessitated by his determina- 
tion not on any terms to accept the Vienna appoint- 
ment. 

The second note, marked ' Strictly private,' was of a 
very different tenour : 

* My dear Owen, 

' Both as your guardian, and as your Chief, I ask 
you— nay, I order you — to come down here at once to the 
lodgings I am staying in. I don't attempt to conceal 
from you the gravity of the circumstances. This crisis 
is a serious one. Further particulars you will learn 
from me immediately on your arrival. Meanwhile, show 
the present letter to nobody on any account — above all, 
not to lon^. Leave the other one, which accompanies it, 
and which is sent as a blind, openly displayed on your 
study table. But bring this with you, and return it to me 
here. I will then destroy it myself, in order that I may 
make sure it has been really got rid of. Come without 
fail by to-morrow evening, and say nothing to either Miss 
Cazalet, Sacha, lone, or Blackbird abo'-'t this matter. 
You may tell your aunt casually, if you like, you're 
coming down here to me ; but I advise you not to go near 
Victoria Street in the present juncture. My boy, my boy, 
I would have spared you if I could ; but I can't — oh, I 
can't I I'm utterly powerless. 

* In profound distress, 

* Your ever affectionate and heartbroken guardian, 

'Lambert Hayward.' 

Owen turned the letter over with a dismal foreboding 
of evil. He knew no small misfortune could make Mr. 
Hayward write with so much gravity as that. Some 
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terrible necessity must be spurring him on. Still, 
Owen's sense of discipline and obedience was as implicit 
as ever — or nearly as implicit. Without a moment's 
delay he handed Aunt Juha the letter intended for the 
public eye. 

' I must go down to him, of course,' he said, suppress- 
ing his alarm. ' He's immensely disappointed about my 
giving up Vienna — on conscientious grounds, which I 
haven't fully explained to you — and I must go at once and 
talk things over in lull with him. Poor dear Mr. Hay- 
ward 1 He looked so weak and ill when he left London 
the other day, that I shall be glad to get down with him 
and see if he wants any further nursing.' 

Aunt Julia acquiesced. That phrase, conscientious 
grounds, had a modifying effect upon her. It was a 
shibboleth, indeed, which Aunt Julia understood, and 
which appealed to her as an outward and visible sign of 
the very best principles. 

• You should go, dear,' she said — the unwonted ' dear' 
being extorted from her in token of complete approval. 
' To visit the poor man in his sickness — especially after 
all his marked kindness to you in the past — is a Christian 
duty.' 

Owen rose from the breakfast-table as soon as he was 
finished, and packed his portmanteau. It was a little 
difficult to do, for his arm was sprained — he had hurt it 
badly two days before in one of his athletic bouts ; but 
he went through with the task manfully. Then he 
started up to town by an early train, though he didn't 
mean to reach Oxfordshire till the winter evening. 

His sense of discipline, I said, was almost — but not 
quite — as implicit as ever; for when he got to Victoria he 
didn't drive straight across town to Paddington, as one 
might naturally have expected ; he put his portmanteau 
in the cloak-room instead, and walked with a burning 
heart down the street to Sacha's. That was against 
orders, to be sure ; but the crisis was so grave I In- 
stinctively Owen felt he might never again see lone in 
this world ; and he couldn't go to his grave, if his grave 
it must be, without saying good-bye to her. 

Even so, however, he was faithful in essentials to Mr. 
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Hayward. He saw lone in the drawing-room for ten 
minutes alone before he left the flat ; but he never told 
her a word of where he was going, or what Mr. Hayward 
had written to him. He merely mentioned offhand, in a 
very careless tone, that he was on his way down to 
Oxfordshire to stop with Mr. Hayward and talk things 
over. Something must be done, of course, about his 
future life — something about the repayment of all the 
money spent upon him. 

So Owen, faltering. But lone, for her part, read the 
truth more deeply. She clung about him, like one panic- 
stricken, and held him tight, and wept over him. She 
knew what it all meant, she was sure, though but very 
vaguely. Mr. Hayward's own hints had told her far too 
much. 

* My darling,' shfi cried in terror, ' my darling, you will 
never come back to me I' 

Owen, holding his wounded right arm away from her, 
soothed her tenderly with his left. 

' lone,' he said, bending low to her, ' if I never come 
back, I shall have known at least the best thing on this 
earth — to love, and be loved by, a pure, good woman. I 
shan't have missed in life what life has best worth giving.' 

The poor girl clung to him tighter still. 

' Oh, how cruel !' she cried through her tears. ' Think 
of his dragging you away from me like this. And I 
nursed him so tenderly ! Why, Owen, if only I'd known 
it, I'd have wished him dead instead a thousand times 
over. If I'd imagined he'd be so wicked, I almost think 
I could have poisoned him.' 

Owen unwound her arms gently. 

' I must go soon,' he said ; * I mustn't stop ; and, lone, 
for my sake, you won't let it be seen you suspect or expect 
anything ?' 

* I can't help it 1' lone exclaimed, breaking down once 
more and sobbing. ' How can I help it, darling ? How 
can I help it ? I canH let you go 1 I must tell the police I 
I must rouse all the world 1 I must come after you and 
prevent him 1' 

Shame made Owen's face red. He took her hand very 
firmly. 
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* My child,' he said, looking reproachfully at her, like a 
Nihilist that he was, * I've disobeyed orders in coming to 
see you at all; and I disobeyed them because I said 
to myself, " I can't go without at least kissing her dear 
lips once more and saying good-bye, if good-bye it must 
be, to her. And I'll risk the disobedience, because I 
know she's brave, and she won't break down, or stop me, 
or betray me. I'll show Mr. Hayward a woman's love 
doesn't always make one lose all sense of discipline. I'll 
say good-bye to her like a man, and then obey my orders." 
. . . lone, are you going to make me regret my de- 
cision ?' 

lone stood up and faced him. Those cheeks, once so 
ruddy, were pale as a ghost. But she answered him firmly 
none the less : 

' No, Owen, no. Go, if you feel you must. But, my 
tlarling, my darling, if you never come back, I shall die 
for your sake. I shall kill myself and follow you !' 

' One thing more,' Owen added. * I don't know what 
all this means. I go under sealed orders ; but if I die — 
mind — not a word of suspicion against Mr. Hayward 1 I 
couldn't bear that 1 Promise me, darling, promise me !' 

lone'a voice was choked with tears, but, as well as she 
could, she sobbed out : 

' I promise you !' 

Then she flung herself upon his neck, like a child on 
its mother's, and cried long and silently. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A SIRANQB SUGGESTION. 

It was almost dusk when Owen reached Benlade, the 
countrified little Oxfordshire station on the Great 
Western hne, where he was to meet Mr. Hayward. He 
had telegraphed on by what train he was coming ; and 
as he descended from the carriage, somewhat chilled 
from his ride, a familiar hand pressed his shoulder 
kindly. 
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' Hullo, there you are !' Mr. Hay ward said, trying to 
grasp his right hand. ' Well, I'm glad, at any rate, you 
came on at once. It's something to see still, my boy, 
you can at least obey orders !' 

He spoke gravely, but affectionately, with a tender 
ring in his silvery voice. Owen blushed for pure shame 
as he thought at that moment of his gross disobedience 
in saying good-bye to lon^. He held out his left hand 
somewhat awkwardly in return, for the right was ban- 
daged. 

' Why, what's this ?' Mr. Hayward asked, looking down 
at it in surprise. 

And Owen answered, not without a pang of regret at 
having to acknowledge so much levity at so grave a 
moment. 

* Well, I had a slight accident with it at Moor Hill a 
couple of days ago. The fact is, I saw a gate by the 
roadside that wanted vaulting badly. It looked as good 
as new, though a trifle moss-grown. I touched it — just 
so — and the minute it felt my weight — hi, presto 1 — every 
bar of it came apart like magic ; and down it tumbled, a 
bundle of sticks, with me in the midst of them. It re- 
minded me of the deacon's " one-hoss shay." I crushed 
my hand and arm a bit just trying to save myself. 
But that's all. It's nothing. It'll be right in a day or 
two.' 

Mr. Hayward glanced back at him with a strange 
wistful look of mingled distress and admiration. He 
surveyed those splendid limbs, that vigorous young body, 
that eager, ardent face, oh, so sadly, so regretfully. 

' Why, my boy,' he said, with a bitter smile, ' how 
irrepressible you are I How uncrushable 1 The health and 
strength and youth in you will come out in spite of every- 
thing. What could ever have made me mistake such a lad 
as you for an instrument we could mould and model to 
our pattern ? To think that even at such a depressing 
moment as this you had vitality enough left in you to 
vault the first five-barred gate you came to !' 

'I was ashamed of it myself,' Owen answered peni- 
tently. 

Mr. Hayward eyed him again, as they walked on 
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towards the lodgings, a small boy toiling behind them, 
panting with the portmanteau. 

* So much life and energy,' he said, ruefully surveying 
his ward with admiring pity from head to foot. ' So 
much force and beautv ; so much vigour and impetus. 
What a pity it must be so. . . . But there's no other 
way out of it.' 

He walked along in silence a few yards further. Then 
he began quietly, once more, in no unfriendly tone : 

' I'm glad you crushed your hand, though, my boy; it 
may make things easier for us.' 

Owen hadn't the faintest idea what Mr. Hayward was 
driving at, but he walked on by his friend's side without 
another word till they reached the lodgings. Then the 
elder man led the way in through the leafless garden, 
pausing for a moment by the gate to remark upon the cold 
beauty of the wintry view — the long line of pollard 
willows by the river bank ; the bare elms just beyond, in 
the hedgerow by the brook ; the slender twigs of the 
birches, silhouetted by myriads against the twilight sky. 

' I've had a shot or two at them with the camera,' he 
said, ' in spite of frost and snow. In fact, I haven't let 
either weather or my accident interfere with my ordinary 
pursuits in any way. I've been out on the river every 
day since I came. Mr. Wilcox, my landlord here, keeps 
a canoe and a dingey, which he lets out for hire. I've 
tried them both, and I And it really a most enjoyable 
exercise these frosty mornings.' 

' Seems to take his mind o£f, poor gentleman 1' Mrs. 
Wilcox, the landlady, said to Owen confidentially, some 
minutes later, as she ushered him upstairs to his bed- 
room in the httle country inn, half tavern, half farm- 
house, overlooking the river. * I'm glad you've come, sir, 
for he's badly in want o' summat to interest him and 
amuse him. He's a real nice gentleman, that's just what 
he is, and kindness itself to the children; and so 
thoughtful and that, too. "Mrs. Wilcox," says he, 
when he come fust, " anythink'U do for me ; don't let me 
disturb your own arrangements in any way." But he've 
talked a sight about you, sir, and been looking forward 
to your coming from the very fust moment he ever 
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arrived. *' Ah, this'U do nicely for my young friend," 
says he, when he looks in at this very bedroom. He's 
main fond 0' you, sir ; one can see that with half a eye. 
Got neither chick nor child of his own, nor yet a wife no 
more, he tells me ; so it ain't no wonder he should think 
such a lot of you.' 

For Mr. Hayward's sake, in spite of his depression, 
Owen tried that evening to be as cheerful as possible. 
He went down to dinner in the stiff little parlour— the 
usual bare room of the English country inn, with coloured 
lithographs of red-coated hunters in full cry after a pro- 
digiously brush- tailed fox for its sole decorations — and he 
even ate what he could, though the mouthfuls choked 
him. Good, simple Mrs. Wilcox had done her best in 
honour of * Mr. Hayward's young gentleman,' and was 
distressed to see her spring chicken despised, as she 
thought, and her mince-pies unappreciated. But Owen 
couldn't help it. Conversation languished till the coffee 
came in. Then Mr. Hay ward turned round, drew his 
chair to the fire, and began talking to him — in Eussian. 

Owen knew what that meant at once. It was the seal 
of secrecy. He bent forward to listen. Mr. Hayward, 
paler still, spoke earnestly, passionately. 

* My boy, my boy !' he cried, in a sudden outburst of 
horror ; * you've read your Bible well. Do you remember 
how Abraham offered up Isaac ?' 

Owen's heart stood still within him. He knew it must 
come ; but now that it had come at last it was very, very 
terrible. Strong and brave though he was, he was young 
and vigorous ; and in youth to die, above all to be con- 
demned to death, is simply heart-rending. And then 
there was lone. But he would never flinch from it. 
True Eus-iian that he was in fibre, he would meet it, he 
determined, with Eussian resignation and Eussian fatal- 
ism. He bent his head in reply, and, speaking low in 
the tongue of his ancestors, made answer in the words 
of Isaac, ' Behold, my father, the fire and the wood.' 
For he was ready for the sacrifice. 

Mr. Hayward rose up and stood pallid before him. 
Tears gathered in his eyes. His voice was thick and 
broken. 
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' Owen, Owen, my son,' he rried, very low but sadly; 
' I'd give my own life if only I could let this cup pass 
from you. I've turned it over in my own heart a 
hundred times over ; I've wrestled with it and struggled 
against it ; but I see no way out of it. If I didn't strike, 
others would ; for you are not your own ; you are bought 
with a price, and I am not the only depositary of the 
secret. Others have shared with me for twenty years 
this burden and this hope. Others have heard from time 
to time all the chances and changes of the game as it 
W3nt. They learned only the other day this appointment 
had been offered you. I wrote to them myself, in 
accordance with our arrangement. If I were to draw 
back now, they would follow up my work for me. . . . 
For your sake, for lone's, I've devised and perfected a 
more merciful way. There's no other plan possible now, 
I've decided upon this one 1' 

' What one is that ?' Owen asked, trembling, but still 
submissive, still respectful. 

Mr. Hayward paused. 

' I can't tell you yet,' he said, wiping the tears from 
his cheek as they rolled slowly down without any 
pretence at concealment. * If I told you, I'd give way, 
and there'd be a scene and a disclosure ; and for the sake 
of the Cause — for Sacha's sake, for lone's, I couldn't 
bear that. It would be too, too terrible. ... I mean, 
they'd know afterwards it was no accident, no casualty, 
but a pre-arranged plan. I don't want them to know 
that. Whatever lone may guess, whatever Sacha may 
guess, whatever Olga Mireff may guess, I want the world 
at large to think it was a mere unforeseen chance. . . . 
On that account I was glad your poor hand had been 
crushed. With a man of your physique it makes an 
accident like this ... a little less improbable.' 

* Why, what am I to do ?' Owen asked, gasping hard. 
For lone's sake he could have wished it had been other- 
wise. 

'Nothing,' Mr. Hayward answered, controlling his 
voice with difficulty. * Nothing, nothing, nothing. Only 
come out with me to-morrow morning. I can't describe 
it. Ces choses-la se font, mais ne se disent pas. And 
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the less you know beforehand, in any way, the better. I 
will arrange the rest. It's more merciful so. . . . My 
boy, my boy, I do it all to spare you !' 

He dropped into a chair, his hands clasped between 
his knees, the very picture of misery. For half an hour 
more they sat moodily silent. When Mrs. Wilcox came 
in from time to time, indeed, Mr. Hayward roused him- 
self for the moment, with an evident effort. He talked 
as well as he was able in a forced tone of cheerfulness 
about the nothings of the day — people they knew in 
common, his latest photographs, the morning's news, 
the local surroundings of Benlade. He'd taken some 
good negatives of these frost-bespangled trees. But as 
soon as the landlady went out again they relapsed with 
one accord into the same listless attitudes as before. 
Owen sat gloomily and looked at the fire. Mr. Hayward 
sat gloomily and looked at Owen. 

At last bedtime came. Mr. Hayward rose uneasily 
and took a bedroom candle. Then he turned and gazed 
at his ward — his victim — ruthfully. 

* Owen,' he said, in a solemn voice, ' you're as dear to 
me and as precious as if you were my own very son. 
I've watched and thought, watched and thought, watched 
and thought, night by night, how I could manage to save 
you from this hateful necessity. I've struggled and 
wrestled with myself between the long slow hours in the 
early morning. I've prayed for light. But no light has 
come to me. It's terrible, terrible ! My boy, I'd give my 
life for you — oh, so gladly, so willingly 1 But my life is 
nothing. To think how I've seen you grow, and watched 
your progress with pride, and filled my heart with the 
joy of you ! And was it all for this ? Oh, Owen, I wish 
to God I'd let you die in the snow that dreadful day at 
Wilna !' 

Owen stood opposite him, candle in hand, all softened 
by his mute look of unspeakable anguish. 

' Mr. Hayward,' he answered slowly, * I'll die willingly, 
if that's all. I don't mind dying. . . . It's what I was 
brought up for.' 

Mr. Hayward's soul went up from him in one deadly 
groan. 
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' Die ? Die ?' he said bitterly. ' Why, that's nothing, 
nothing. I could have borne to see you die, if it had 
been for martyred Bussia I A mother even can bear to 
see her son die— a soldier's death — on the field of battle. 
But to die like this, inglorious, by a traitor's doom, with 
no task performed, no duty fulfilled, to escape a people's 
curse and a people's vengeance — it's that that stmgs me 
to the core — it's that that freezes my life-blood.' 

And seizing his ward's hand very remorsefully in his 
own, he shook it hard twice, and went up to a sleepless 
night in his own cottage bedroom. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



SENTENCE OF DEATH. 



All that night long, till morning dawned, Owen never 
slept. How could he, indeed? He was a condemned 
criminal. He perfectly understood now he was to die 
the next day. Mr. Hayward had decreed it — remorse- 
fully, self -reproachfully — but, still, decreed it. No 
sentence of any regularly constituted court could have 
had greater validity in Owen Gazalet's eyes than that 
man's mere word. His orders were, ' Come out with ma 
to-morrow.* 

'Come out with me to-morrow?' What could that 
phrase mean? Owen wondered. Was it dagger, or 
dynamite, or revolver, or poison? And why had Mr. 
Hayward brought him down by himself to this remote 
place to kill him ? Here detection was certain ; to pass 
in the crowd, impossible. Why not, then, in London, 
where escape is so easy? Why here, where every 
stranger became at once by his mere presence a con- 
spicuous person ? Owen turned it over in his own mind, 
but found no answer anywhere. He didn't even know to 
what manner of death he was condemned. That made 
it the more terrible. He knew only this much — he must 
die to-morrow. 

And lonS ? Of lone he couldn't bear to think. Yet 
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here, under the bodily spell of Mr. Hayvvard's command- 
ing voice and Mr. Hayward's compelling eye, he could no 
more dream of disobedience to his Chief than the soldier 
in the ranks can dream of mutiny before the very face of 
the general. Even lone herself was half forgotten for 
the moment. He thought most now of the pain and 
distress he was causing Mr. Hayward. 

Hour after hour passed by — the clock clanged them in 
turn — and still he lay awake, and tossed and turned, and 
wondered. Towards morning, however, strange to say, 
youth and strength prevailed, and he dozed off into a 
deep sleep, as peaceful and undisturbed as the sleep of 
childhood. 

At eight he woke with a start, rose in haste, much 
ashamed of himself, and went down to breakfast. It 
was the last he would ever eat — for he must die this 
morning. Mr. Hayward was there before him, pale, 
haggard, unhappy. The miserable look on the man's 
face struck Owen dumb with pity. More even than for 
himself he felt for Mr. Hayward. He gazed hard at him 
for a minute or two before he could make up his mind to 
speak. Then he said in a very soft and gentle voice : 

' I'm afraid you've had no sleep. You look dreadfully 
tired.' 

Mr. Hayward turned round upon him with all the 
fierceness of despair. 

' Sleep 1' he echoed. * Sleep ! How could I sleep at 
such a moment? Owen, I've passed twelve hours of 
speechless agony. I've fought more devils through the 
night than ever hell turntrd out. Bussia and the Cause 
have trembled and tottered like a quicksand beneath my 
feet. My faith has vanished. . . . Owen, my boy, my 
boy, I'd give the world to keep you !' 

Owen stared at him, cold to the bone. 

* I wish it could have been otherwise,' he said slowly, 
with bloodless lips. ' But if it's needful I must die, I die 
wiUingly, ungrudgingly.' 

The elder man rose, crushed a piece of paper in his 
hand, and flung it into the fire with a bitter gesture. 

' Owen,' he cried, once more, * I'm ashamed of myself 
for saying it. I'm going back upon the faith and hope of 
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a lifetiino in saying it. I'm a devil for saying it. But, 
Owen, if all Russia in one person knelt there before me 
this moment vvitli one neck to Siiiko, I swear to God — 
oh, it's horiihlo— I'd lift my sword and strike her, wil- 
lingly strike her, to save you.' 

Owen bent his head meekly as if to receive the blow. 

' If it must bo, it niusi he,' he answered in all reve- 
rence, all humble resignation. 

Mr. Hayward sat down and pretended to eat. He 
broke an egg, scooped it out, and flung the contents in 
the fire. Ho drank off half a cup of coffee, that choked 
him as he swallowed it, and then thrust his bread in his 
pocket, unable to eat it. The very drink almost burned 
Iiim like molten metal. His face was livid and blue with 
his unspeakable misery. 

As for Owen, he ate and drank as a condemned man 
will sometimes do on the morning of his execution, just 
to keep his courage up. Tliat ghastly uncertainty about 
the mode of death chosen for him made him quiver with 
excitement. It was so terrible, too, that he couldn't 
even write a line to lone to tell her what must happen. 
He ate and drank in solemn silence, his guardian all the 
time looking on at him and groaning. 

After breakfast, Mr. Haywaid left the room for a 
minute, and Mrs. Wilcox came in to clear the table. 

' Poor dear gentleman,' she said compassionately. ' He 
don't seem no better at all, but rather a bit worse if any- 
think this morning. I was in hopes when you come 
down, sir, it might 'a done him a power o' good to have 
fresh young blood about the house, as one may say, he's 
that dull and miserable. But, Lord, it ain't done him no 
good at all, as I can see, he's worse this morning nor ever 
I've known him — no colour nor nothink. And he tossed 
and turned, and got up so in the night, and walked about 
his room, that Wilcox he couldn't sleep for lying awake 
and listening to him. He says he do think Mr. Hayward 
must have a presentiment . . . and well he may, poor 
dear gentleman, for he ain't long for this world, that's 
certain. I wish he'd take some o' that there curative 
extract as saved my sister's life after ten years in a de- 
cline, an' her every bit as bad in her time as what he is.' 
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' I'm afraid,' Owen said gravely, ' it wouldn't do him 
much good. His case is too far gone for curative extracts 
now. Nothing's likely to save him. He's p ist h^pe, Mrs. 
Wilcox.' 

A minute or two later Mr. Hayward came down again. 
He had on a rough pea jacket and a flannel boating cap. 

' This is how I go attired to take my walks abroad in 
the dingey,' he said, with a ghastly attempt at some pre- 
tence of levity. * Are you game for a roW; Owen ? It's 
chilly, but nice and clear on the water this morning, and 
I find nothing warms me up like a turn on the river.' 

' All right,' Owen answered, endeavouring to imitate 
his friend's forced cheerfuiness. ' I am not very fit my- 
self, with my hand and arm like this, but it's best to use 
them, after all — it prevents stiffness.' 

He followed Mr. Hayward, all wondering, to the bank, 
where Wilcox, the landlord, stood waiting with the 
dingey and the canoe, armed with a long-handled boat- 
hook. Mr. Hayward took his seat in the bigger of the 
two boats, and put the sculls in the rowlocks. 

* You'll try the canoe, Owen,' he said. ' Mind how 
you get into her. She's an unsteady little craft, lop 
sided in a high wind. Topples over in a minute if you 
cough or sneeze or wink in her.' 

Owen jumped lightly in. 

'Oh, I'm accustomed to canoes,' he answered, now 
beginning to catch vague glimpsos of what was coming 
next. 'I can do just what I like in them — stand up 
in them, lie down in them, dance a hornpipe, if nec3s- 
sary. I never upset. They're as easy as A 3 when 
once you know the ways of them.' 

He took the paddle in his maimed right hand, and 
tried a stroke or two, double-handed. It hurt his wrist 
a good deal, but he pretended to disregard it. Wilco:. 
gave them a push with the long-handled boat-hook out 
into mid-stream, where the current caught them, and 
they glided away merrily down river towards Oxford. 

The Thames was, of course, deserted at that time of 
year. Beocnt frosts on the canals had checked even the 
barge traffic. Not a soul stood about, not a boat was on 
the river. They made their way alone round a bend of 
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the stream, between silent banks, where the sedges 
drooped over the brink, heavily weighted with icicles. 
Bare pollard willows shut them in to the right, with beds 
of osiers whistling beyond in the wintry breeze. To the 
left were flooded water meadows. It was a dreary pros- 
pect. All was cold, and dim, and dreary, and desolate. 
At last Owen spoke. 

' Shall I . . . ever come back again ?' he asked in a 
tremulous undertone. 

Mr. Hayward's voice was hardly audible through 
choked sobs. 

' No, my boy,' he answered with an effort ; * or only 
to the churchyard.' 

They rowed or paddled on then for a mile or two in 
sile'ace. It was a lonely reach of the stream. No houses 
stood in sight, and even '^he towpath by the side lay still 
and deserted. Presently the dingey, which led the way 
by some twenty yards, turned sharply to the right down 
a still lonelier backwater. It was a fairly broad channel, 
used to turn a paper-mill; its bank was beset by tall 
flags and the ciead stems of withered willow-herb. Owen 
followed in the canoe, with a vague presentiment of 
coming ill. At the ena rose a sound of rushing waters. 

Mr. Hayward spoke just once. His voice was now 
terribly calm and utern ; but it was the calmness of 
despair, the sternnois of the inevitable. 

' There's a mill by the main stream just below,' he 
said in an inflexible tone. * This backwater's the leet — 
over yonder's the overflow. It leads to a dam on the 
left ; and beyond it I've found a very dangerous lasher.' 

' I see,* Owen answered blindly, paddling forward once 
more in tremulous silence. He could feel his heart beat. 
He knew now what was coming. 

As they reached the calm expanse at the top of the 
dam, Owen took it all in, step by step, unbidden. The 
water rushed deep enough over the lasher to float a small 
boat. The current ran fierce, and could engulf a man 
down in a canoe without difficulty. Below lay a deep 
pool, swirUng and simmering with undercurrents. In its 
midst, the eddy from the lasher and the eddy from the 
flood-gates — mingling and battling as they met— made a 
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perpetual turmoil, and churned up the white surface into 
petty whirlpools, that could suck a swimmer down, even 
naked and in summer ; but that would easily drown him, 
clogged with clothes and boots on, in icy winter weather. 

Mr. Hayward had chosen his place of execution well. 
It was a very natural spot for an accident tc happen. 
Owen saw it at a glance. Boat drawn down by the 
swirl, man upset and drowned there. 

He glanced at the seething eddies, and at tho board by 
the side, * To Bathers : Dangerous.' Then he scanned 
his own strong limbs, and turned with a meaning look 
to Mr. Hayward. 

' It's lucky the water's ice-cold,' he said, in a calm, 
deep voice, growing etill with despair, * and that my 
hand's so mangled. Otherwise, I don't think I could 
possibly drown in such a narrow space, even trying to do 
it. Those whirlpools aren't fierce enough. I swim too 
well. You see, it's almost impossible, however much 
you may wish it, not to struggle and strike out v/hen you 
feel yourself drowning. The water gets m your throat, 
and you kick away, in spite c . yourself. Besides, I'm 
so strong. I should flounder out, willy-nilly. But I'll 
see what I can manage. I'll do my best to restrain my- 
self.' 

* So do,' Mr. Hayward made answer, in the same in- 
exorable tone, as of offended Russia. He rowed nearer 
" jid nearer, and motioned Owen to pass him. * Now — 
here I' he cried, pointing with one finger to a rush of 
green water, in the very centre of the lasher, sliding 
smooth down its rapid slope into the wild thick of the 
whirlpool ' When I cry " Off!' let go your paddle, and 
down the lasher full pelt. Upset boat at the bottom, and 
don't dare to swim a stroke. Hold your hands to vour 
sides. Those are my orders— my orders. ... ^h, 
heavens ! I can't say the words. . . . Owen, Owen, 
Owen !' 

And, indeed, as Owen, obeying his gesture, moved out 
into tho full current, and paused with poised paddle, 
awaiting the fatal signal, ' Off!' a sudden access of horror 
and awe seemed to have seized his chief, who, even as 
he cried his name thrice, let the oars drop unexpectedly, 
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clapped hia two hands to his ears, as women and children 
often do when terrified, and sobbed alcud in his agony 
once more : 

' Oh, Owen, Owen, Owen !' 

Then, before Owen could say what was happening, the 
whole spirit of the scene was suddenly changed, as if by 
magic. A terrible awe came over him. The rush of the 
water, catching the heavy dingey, no longer held back 
by the force of Mr. Hayward's arms, hurried it forward 
like lightning. Down, down it clashed madly over the 
inclined plane of the lasher. At the bottom, a rebellious 
undertow of white foam surged ceaselessly back, as if in 
anger, on the dark green flow. Arrived at that point,- 
the dingey capsized like a helpless hulk. The sculls 
'p disappeared all at once in the seething gulf, the boat 
floating off by herself , bottom upwards. And Mr. Hay- 
ward's sacred head, the most venerable and venerated in 
the Nihilist hierarchy, showed dark for one moment as 
a black spot on the white foam . . . and then went 
under resistlessly. 

At that appalling sight, Owen burst like a ohild into a 
wild shout of horror. Mr. Hayward upset ! Mr. Hay- 
ward drowning ! In a moment his own danger was for- 
gotten forthwith in the profound realization of that 
iiTeparable loss to Eussia and to humanity. Oh, how 
terrible he should be so hampered by tSat crushed and 
manglod hand ! But, still, he must risk it. Could he 
briv i; h\i.\ out alive ? Over, over, and try for it I 



CHAPTEB XXXV. 

DISCIPLINE. 

With a wild cry of alarm, Owen steered his canoe into 
the midst of the stream, and dashed straight down the 
lasher, after Mr. Hayward At its foot the canoe upset, 
any the paddle was wrenched from his hands — he had 
f xyy ited that much. Next moment he found himself, in 
coat and boots and trousers, battling hard for dear life in 
the icy-cold water. 
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Just at first the mad current sucked him under with 
its force, and cast him up again as it willed, and sucked 
him down once more, helpless, like a straw below 
Niagara. He danced about, flung hither and thither at 
its caprice, half unconscious. But after a minute or two, 
as he grew gradually more used to the icy chill, he felt 
his limbs alive, and struck out with desperate strokes, in 
spite of the wounded arm that shot pain along its whole 
length at every fierce contraction of those powerful 
muscles. Even then, for a second or two, the natural 
instinct of "^Jf -preservation alone inspired him. He 
plunged blinc » yards the shore, in a wild fight with 
the numbing ea> i, without so much as ever remember- 
ing, under the deadening effect of the sudden shock on 
his nerves, the existence of Mr. Hayward or his pressing 
danger. The water all round seemed to absorb and en- 
gross his entire attention. He was conscious only of 
deadly cold, and of the undertow that dragged him down, 
in his clinging clothes, and of sharp pains in his arms 
that all but disabled him for swimming. 

After very few such strokes, however, he came to him- 
self suddenly. With another wild cry, the truth broke 
in upon him again. Mr. Hayward I Mr. Hayward I 
Drowning, drowning, drowning ! In an agony of horror, 
Owen Gazalet raised himself, as by a superhuman 
effort, head and shoulders above the cold flood, and 
peered around him, aghast, for his friend and guardian. 
Not a sign of the man anywhere 1 Not a mark, not a 
token 1 He must have gone under for ever. At that 
thought, Owen's blood ran colder within him than even 
the ice-cold water without. This was all his own doing ! 
This was the outcome of his defection ! He was his 
master's murderer 1 By his betrayal of the Cause, it 
was he who had brought Mr. Hayward into such deadly 
peril 1 Help, help ! oh, help I What would he not do 
to retrieve himself? But how to do it? How save 
him ? How repair this evil ? 

Frozen without and within, but fiery hot at heart with 
this new sense of wild danger — not for himself, not for 
himself, but for the chief of the Cause, the man he re- 
vered and respected above all men living — Owen began 
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to swim on once more, with fiery zeal, no longer shore- 
ward now, but straight down the mid-pool in the direction 
where die eddies must have carried Mr. Hayward. As 
he swam, his maimed arm at each stroke grew more and 
more unbearably painful. But still he persevered, strik- 
ing out with both legs and with his left hand, as best ho 
might, while the riglit hung useless, battling the eddies 
in a fierce struggle, escaping with difficulty from those 
great watery arms that tried to clutch at him from below 
with intangible fingers, and whirl him resistlessly in their 
vortex, and pull him under like a straw, to fling him up 
again a mangled corpse on the milk-white foam some 
hundred yards further. It was a life-and-death grapple. 
Owen wrestled with the water as one might wrestle in 
fight with a human combatant. 

At last, as he fought his way out into one upbubbling 
swash, that surged oozily to the top, a dark object in 
front of him rose for a second, uncertain, on the gurgling 
surface. Hair, hair ! a man's head ! It was him — Mr. 
Hayward ! With a mad impulse of joy, Owen lunged 
out at it and seized it. He held it aloft in his grasp, 
propped it up again, caught and clutched it. The water 
tried to wrest it away, but Owen clung to it and kept it. 
The left hand under the chin ! Under the arm ! Under 
the shoulder ! He was alive still — alive ! Breathing, 
choking, and sputtering 1 

' Oh, Mr. Hayward, cling tight to me !' Owen cried, 
between fear and joy. * Not on my arms. Don't im- 
pede me. Let me hold you under the chest — so. Now 
strike out. To land ! to landward !' 

But Mr. Hayward, half drowned, and numbed with 
the cold, made answer, in a voice rendered half inaudible 
by the water in his windpipe : 

' No, no ; let me drown, my boy. Don't try to save 
me ; don't F,wim ; don't strike out. Let us both go down 
together !' 

At that moment, as he steadied himself, one of the 
sculls rose up, bobbing, by his side on the water. Owen 
seized it, and made Mr. Hayward grip his deadened 
white fingers round the thick part of the shaft. Then, 
holding it himself at the same time, and striking out 
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with his two strong thighs, he tried with all his might to 
push his rescued friend shoreward. But Mr. Hayward, 
seeing what he meant, unclasped his hooked fingers, and 
let the oar go suddenly. In a second he had gone under 
again, the water sucking him in as the eddy from au oar 
sucks down a floating speck of feathery swan's-down. 
Once more Owen plunged after him, and dived, with 
breath held hard, into the ice-cold whirlpool. It was an 
awful moment. He felt his wind fail him. The water 
was in his nostrils, his mouth, his lungs. Groping 
blindly in the dark, he caught his coat a second time. 
Then he clutched his man by the arm, and, with a terrible 
spurt, brought him back to the surface. There, a deadly 
struggle began between the two men — the rescuer and 
the rescued — in the piercing cold water. Mr. Hayward 
fought hard for leave to drown if he chose ; he gripped 
Owen so tight he almost dragged him under. Owen, on 
his side, fought hard in return to save his friend's life — 
and all the hopes of Eussia. His wounded arm got a 
fierce wrench, too, in the scufHe, that made him scream 
aloud with pain, and all but unmanned him for the fight. 
But still he persevered. It was with difficulty he kept 
himself up, and floundered on through the water, fighting 
his way every inch, with Mr. Hayward pressed close, 
like a baby, to his bosom. Thank Heaven for one thing 
— he was a v/onderful swimmer. The very hopelessness 
of the case seemed to instil of itself fresh force into his 
limbs. The struggle was so hard, the odds against him 
so enormous. With clothes and boots, and in that 
numbing cold, maimed of one arm, he yet stemmed the 
deadly stream, and brought out the drowning man, 
against his own will, to the bankside. 

By that time his force had almost failed him. But 
still, with a desperate spring, he lifted himself ashore, by 
leaning on his wounded right hand, and vaulting out of 
the water, while with his left he retained his grasp on Mr. 
Hayward's collar. After that, he dragged his companion 
unceremoniously to the bank, and laid him there panting 
and shivering, a torn and draggled thing, in a great wet 
mass of close and clinging clothing. 

Mr. Hayward looked up at him, faintly, through a dim 
mist of watery eyes. 
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' "What did you do that for, my boy?' he asked, in a 
sort of despairing expostulation. 

' I couldn't let you drown, could I?' Owen answered 
doggedly, leaning over him all dripping. 

* And I would have let you !' Mr. Hayward retorted, 
pulling himself together, and sitting up, the very picture 
of blank and dismal despair, in his wet, icy clothes, with 
the cold wind whistling through them. 

'But that was different,' Owen answered. *I had 
broken the bond, and deserved tlie penalty. I was wait- 
ing there, ready for the word of command. When that 
word came, I'd have gone over and drowned myself then 
and there without a moment's hesitation.' 

' Owen, you are a man !' Mr. Hayward cried, raising 
himself. 

Owen stood up in his turn, and grasped the cold hand 
hard. 

' Now, run back to the village,' he cried, ' as quick and 
fast as you can go. Don't delay another minute. Our 
Russia has need of you.' 

He turned to the brink himself, in his dripping things, 
and looked wistfully at the water. It was hard to die 
— hard to leave lone ; but the Cause demanded it. As 
he stood and gazed, Mr. Hayward laid his hand on his 
pupil's shoulder with the old kindly weight. 

* My boy, what are you going to do ?' he cried, startled. 
' You won't surely try again ? You'll come back to the 
inn with me ?' 

But Owen only gazed harder at the great gurgling 
eddies from which he had just with such difficulty and 
danger emerged. The cold had now numbed him. 

' No, no ! That was to save your life,' he said with 
chattering teeth. ' I know my duty, I hope. Go, go — 
and be safe ! When once you're well out of sight I shall 
do as I ought : I shall obey my orders.' 

' Owen !' Mr. Hayward cried, holding 
' Never ! never ! You can't ! You've got 
I haven't given them yet ! Do as you're 
back. Discipline's discipline. This isn't 
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' "Well, you've spoken it now, then !' Owen answered, 
half mad with cold and despair. ' I hope I'm no coward. 
I won't take advantage of having saved your life against 
tremendous odds, to save my own against your express 
orders. Good-bye, Mr. Hayward. I've been a useless 
son, an unprofitable servant. I've scived Kussia ill. 
This is the only thing now. . . . Good-bye 1 good-bye ! 
Give my love to lone !' 

And without one moment's delay, tearing himself madly 
from the man's grasp, he plunged once more into the icy- 
cold pool that gurgled and bubbled in deadly tide before 



mm. 



True soldier to the last, he obeyed his sealed orders. 



CHAPTEK XXXVI. 

*HOC EKAT IN VOTIS.' 

Mr. Hayward stood aghast. Mr. Hayward paused and 
hesitated. Not in doubt, not m suspense, but in pure 
bodily shrinking from a second fierce conflict with that 
deadly water. For some instants he gazed at the swirl- 
ing current, irresolute. Then, lifting his hands to dive — 
for the bank shelved sheer, and the bottom vras many 
feet deep in shore — he plunged boldly in after him, and 
struck out with all his might in the direction where Owen 
had disappeared beneath the surface. 

It was no easy task, however, to find him ; for this 
time the lad, as he had no life to save, bore his first in- 
structions in mind, and allowed his wounded arm to lie 
idle by his side without struggling or floundering. Nay, 
more, as far as he was able, being now spent with swim- 
ming, he let himself go like a log and drift under with 
the current. It had whirled him away at once, down 
blind channels under water. But Mr. Hayward was by 
this time quite as much in earnest as Owen himself. 
The instinct of saving life, which comes upon all of us in 
any great crisis, had got the better of him involun- 
tarily. He couldnH let that boy drown, be he traitor 
or no traitor — Owen, his own Owen, his heart's 
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fondest pride, his disciple and his friend, the child 
that was ten thousand times nearer and dearer than a 
son to him. With the mad energy of despair, he dived 
and plunged through the greedy eddies, letting the 
current suck him under and toss him up again as it 
would, but filled all the while with one devouring 
thought — the absolute necessity for bringing back Owen. 
He had sent him like a criminal to his death — his own 
dear, dear boy ; and now the deed was done, he would 
have given his own hfe a dozen times over to bring him 
back again in safety. 

At last, by a miracle of keen vision, such as occurs at 
supreme moments to high nervous organizations, he 
caught sight of a dark object far below in the water — 
down, down, deep down, carried along in full torrent. 
His heart throbbed at the sight. Diving once more with 
all his force, he plunged under and clutched at it. Owen, 
half conscious still, half insensible with tlie cold, tried to 
slip from his grasp — that was a point of honour. He 
struggled to be free, and to drown. With an effort he 
eluded the eager hand that clutched him, and went 
under a second time, borne headlong by the rapids. 
' Oh God I he's drowning 1' Yet again Mr. Hay ward 
dived, again caught him by the collar, held him firm at 
arm's length, and brought him out — chilled, inert, and 
motionless — to the surface. This time Owen's eyes were 
fast shut ; his cheeks were deadly white, his lips looked 
deep blue, his whest and lungs moved not. Mr. Hay- 
ward had hard work to hold him up with oup ^'and — a 
seemingly lifeless corpse— above the water's eu^^^e, while 
with the other he struck out fiercely for the high bank 
beyond him. 

It was a hopeless struggle. How could he think to 
reach land ? Numbed, damped, and half drowned, with 
that listless dead weight poised, all prone, on the water's 
brim in L^ont of him, Mr. Hayward plun^ied and fought, 
and battled slowly on with what life was left in him, and 
felt all the while the water sucking him down — irresis- 
tibly down — towards the race of the paper-mill. He was 
losing ground each minute, and gasping hard now for 
breath. The water filled his ears, his nostrils, his throat. 
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He could hardly hold up against it. Yet, in an agony o! 
despair, ho still bore Owen aloft, and kept the lad's 
mouth just a hair's breadth above the surface with super- 
human energy. 

He couldn't have endured one minute longer. He felt 
himself going ; his eyes closed mistily. But just then, as 
he gasped and plunged, and knew all was up, a voice 
rang clear from ten yards in front : 

' Keep him aloft their, maister. We're almost on 'im. 
That's right I Catch the pole ! You 'ang on. I'll 'ook 'ira.' 

Mr. Hayward looked up, and saw dimly befo^'e him 
two men in a punt, one holding out a pole, while the 
other lunged towards them with a friendly boat-hook. 

The drowning man seized the pole eagerly, and still 
clutching Owen's coat-collar, put the boat-hook through 
and through it, and let the men in the punt haul their 
burden in carefully. Then he scrambled into the boat 
himself, and, dripping from head to foot, sat down in the 
bottom, cold, wretched, and shivering. 

* Is he dead ?' he asked in a hollow voice, and with 
chattering teeth, feeling for the first time in his life like 
an actual murderer. 

One of the men turned Owen over with that irreverent 
carelessness so characteristic of his class in dealing with 
a corpse — or what they believe to be one. 

' Drowned, I take it,' he answered, feeling the motion- 
less pulse and then the silent heart. ' Not a stir or a 
stroke in 'im. Anyhow, he ain't breathing just now, as 
I can feel. But there's no knowing with these 'ere Ci^ses 
o' wot they call suspended animation. Bringin' 'em 
back again to life, that's more like wot it is. We'll take 
him down to mill, and see wot we can do with 'im.' 

Mr. Hayward bent over the pale face, all horror-struck 
in heart at this too terrible success of his scheme and his 
orders. 

' Oh, don't say he's dead 1' he cried aloud, wringing 
his hands. * Don't tell me he's drowned I You'll break 
my poor heart worse than it's broken already if you tell 
me that. Oh, Owen, Owen, Owen, Owen 1' 

The second man looked on with that curious philo- 
sophical calm that belongs to the waterside. 
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* We seed the dingey a-eoinlng down-stream bottom 
upward,' he volunteered slowly, punting away as ho 
spoke; 'and I says to George, says I, " Why, George, 
that's Wilcox's dingey, surely !'' And George he says to 
me, "That's so," says ho, "Jim. Somebody's upset, 
for certain." And then come tho canoe, turned topsy- 
turvy, as you may term it ; and says I to Geor^'c, 
"Blest,' says I, "if it ain't them folks up to Wilcox's! 
Don't know how to handle a boat, seems — not a bit they 
don't. Gone clean over lasher." So I went out with tho 
punt, and I up with the pole, and comes down on the 
look-out for savin' a life, thinkin' at least to earn a 
honest suvverin.' 

Mr. Hayward was in no mood just then to reflect to 
himself upon the man's frank sordidness of nature. He, 
who knew men and women so well, could feel no surprise 
at such utter callousness. But he was too full of his own 
grief to find room for anything else. He only cried aloud, 
in a perfect paroxysm of remorse and wounded affection : 

' If you can bring that boy to life again, you shall have 
— not a sovereign, but fifty guineas 1' 

The man Jim raised his head, and opened his mouth 
and eyes. He could hardly beheve his ears. He 
repeated slowly : 

' Fifty guineas T 

But the other man cried hastily : 

* Pole ahead to the mill, Jim. He've got some life in 
him still.' He felt the cold heart carefully. * We might 
bring him to yet, with brandy and blankets and such. 
Pole ahead for dear life ! 'Tain't every day o' the week 
one gets the chance o' earnin' fifty guineas I' 

Obedient to the word, Jim poled ahead with a will, 
"Mr. Hayward still crouching cold on the bare floor of the 
punt, and leaning over Owen, who lay calm and white 
as a corpse, with open, sightless eyes turned staringly 
upward. In a minute or two they reached the staithe, 
or little millside landing-place. The two men jumped 
out, and, with no more ceremony than they would have 
used to a bale of wastepaper, lifted Owen between them. 
Mr. Hayward followed them into the mill-keeper's house. 
There, all in a moment was confusion and bustle. Tho 
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inmates, well used to such scones, got to work imme- 
diately. 

' There's fifty guineas on it, mother,' Jim murmured 
to his wife, and the woman nodded. 

They brought down blankets in hot haste, and, strip- 
ping off Owen's wet clothing, laid him down in them, well 
warmed, befoie the kitchen fire. Then they poured 
brandy down his throat, and began to move his arms up 
and down with a measured motion. 

* Regular way to bring 'em to,' ^he man said calmly. 
' Same as you breathe yourself, on'y slower. Fill the 
lungs each go. Directions of the Royal 'Umane Society.' 

For twenty minutes they rubbed and chafed, and 
worked his arms continuously. Mr. Hayward, loosely 
wrapped himself in the mill-keeper's ulster, sat with 
chattering teeth looking on in blank despair. Owen was 
dead, dead, dead ! and all was worse than lost to him ! 

He had meant to let the boy drown, and then go over 
himself, as if he had been accidentally lost in trying to 
save his companion. But that Owen should die, and 
that he should survive him like this — that was unutter- 
able, unspeakable, too wholly ghastly and crushing I 

' I've murdered him ! I've murdered him !' he cried 
to himself in Russian, many, many times over, wringing 
bis numb hands wretchedly beside the white, motionless 
body. 

But the men worked on, meanwhile, taking no notice 
of his groans, with mechanical persistence and strange 
perseverance. Fifty guineas were at stake, and you never 
really can tell when a body's drowned ! They moved 
the arms up and down in long, measured swing, to m:ike 
artificial breathing, many minutes after Mr. Hayward 
had given up all for lost and relapsed into hopeless and 
speechless misery. 

At last, all at once, after one vigorous movement, a 
sigh, a flutter in the breast, a strange gasp, a start, 
then — 

• He's breathing ! He's breathing !' 

Mr. Hayward, thrilled through at the words, loo];ed 
down at him in breathless and eager anxiety. Tlie bare 
bosom wafl heaving and falling now once more. 
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'Brandy! biaiidy !' ciiod the man Georj^e, and Mr. 
Ilayward passed it to him. 

Another long interval, and Owen opened his oyea. 
Mr. Hayward fell ou his knees in a wild transport of 

joy- 

' Thank heaven !' he cried fervently in Russian once 
more. ' Then I haven't murdered him !' 

And Owen, gazing dimly tlirough a vague mist of 
faintuess, seemed to see his friend's face held anxiously 
over him. He raised his white hand. 

• Mr. Hayward — Mr. Hayward,' he said ; * lone — 
lon^ I' 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

AN UNHAPPY APOSTATE. 

After the tragedy of it, the comedy. There's nothing 
on earth more absurd than the drowned rat of the 
proverb. Wet, cold, and wretched, Mr. Hayward sat on 
shivering, and watched for an hour or two beside the 
rude trestle bed they made up in haste for the lad he 
had tried and intended to murder — or, at least, to aid and 
abet in a concerted suicide. The woman at the paper- 
mill urged him to return at once to the Wilcoxes' and get 
dry clothes and food ; he'd catch his death o' cold, she 
said, in them nasty damp things ; but Mr. Hayward 
wouldn't hear of moving from Owen's bed till he was 
certain of his recovery. The lad, after his breathing was 
once fairly restored, fell shortly into a deep sleep that 
lasted some hours. And all the time while he slept Mr. 
Hayward sat watchful and attentive by his side, and 
bent over him tenderly. 

Slowly Owen recovered, thanks to a splendid con- 
stitution. The drowning itself wouldn't have hurt him, 
the doctor said, but for the cold and the shock ; his 
dangerous symptoms were those of a nervous crisis. 
And he was ill from the strain. They moved him two 
days later from the paper-mill to the inn, where, under 
good Mrs. Wilcox's motherly care, he made gradual pro- 
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gress. To the people in the village, of course, it was only 
the common and familiar boat accid(mt. • Young fellow 
like 'im ought to a' knowed by this time how to manage 
a canoe ; an' a did, too, come to that ; o'ny the old un 
missed his tip and went over Ir^sher, and the young un, 
tryin' to save un, got upsot h'aself and went flounderin' 
about after un in the ice-cold water. Them currents do 
set strong by they iioodgates above paper-mill. Easy 
enough to drovmd one's self there, even at the best o' 
times, let alone in freezin' cold winter weather.' 

The day after the ' accident ' Mr. Hayward despatched 
a penitent telegram, nominally to Sacha, but really, of 
course, to lone. * Owen upset in canoe in the river and 
nearly drowned I helped to rescue him. He is now 
recovering and doing very well. Come down, if you like, 
with lone to nurse him.' 

That same night, needless to say, the two girls were by 
his side. Tone met Mr. Hayward with a natural look of 
the profoundest suspicion. But Mr. Hayward, ever 
gentle and courteous as of old, half disarmed her wrath 
at once by taking her aside and into the next room, and 
holding her hand in his while he said to her frankly : 

' Little daughter, I love him as if I were his own 
father. And for his sake I love you, to 3, lone. If only 
you knew all, you would know I was rcslly trying to save 
him. But when it came to the poirt, I couldn't stand it 
myself, and, even against his own will, I was compelled 
to rescue him. Though now that I've rescued him, the 
original danger still stares me in the face. lone, it's not 
me. It's assembled Eussia. I've saved him from one 
death, onlv to hand him over in the end to another and 
9, worse one.' 

lon^ looked at him aghast. It was more than she could 
understand. 

' Mr. Hayward,' she said, not unkindlj/ 'jr who could 



be angry wi'ih the man ? — he had such suffering on his 



lace, such infinite remorse and pe in in his weary eyeballs 
— ' I don't know what to make of it all. T'm a simple 
English girl at heart, in spite of my Grecx and Norwegian 
blood, brought up in London and in a country village, 
and I can't grasp all these strange things when I find 
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myself brought face to face with your Eussian Nihilism. 
This mystery appals me. You must tell me what it 
all means. What is this strange danger that hangs over 
Owen ?' 

Mi. Hay ward paused and gazed at her. He was hold- 
ing her hand still — that soft, round little hand, with the 
dimples at the joints — and he smoothed it with his own, 
very gently and tenderly. They were contrasted, those 
two hands, like Eusfala and England. Eurio Brassolf s 
was thin, hard, iron-looking, virile ; lone Dracopoli's 
was delicate and rounded, and the soft flesh stood out on 
it, dimpled, so that it yielded to the touch like a padded 
book-cover. 

* My daughter,' the stern man said slowly in his silvery 
voice, 'you're the only person alive — man, woman, or 
child — who ever yet penetrated the secret of my existence. 
And now, I suppose, in time you'll be Owen's wife. What 
use in concealing from you what you must know here- 
after ? Sooner or later I must have an explanation with 
Owen— must tell him the difficulties that lie in my way, 
and the means I shall use or try to use in the effort — the 
hopeless effort — to meet and avert them. When that 
explanation comes — lone, it's promising a great deal ; it's 
breaking all the vows and oaths by which our society is 
bound ; it's exposing the secrets of the Cause to a woman 
and an outsider — but ... 1 trust you so much, you shall 
be present and hear it.' 

He said it with such an air of distinguished honour 
conferred that lone herself couldn't help feeling deeply 
complimented. 

* Thank you,' she said in reply. * But, M:\ Hayward, 
one thing. You must ai swer me that, or how can I hold 
your hand ? Did you, or did you not, upset him into the 
water ?' 

Mr. Hayward withdrew his hand quickly, as it' he had 
been stung. His face, already lined and pallid with 
suspense, showed every sign of acute pain at the bare 
suggestion. 

'lone !' he cried, drawing back. ' Oh, how could you ? 
How cti'i you? How much you misunderstand me if 
you think sucii a question worth asking 1 How much 
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you misunderstand him if you think such a step would 
ever be necessary 1' 

' Then he tried to drown himself of his own accord !' 
lone exclaimed, bridling up and deeply stirred with horror. 

* Wait and ask him,' Mr. Hay ward answered. * He'll 
be better soon. He'll be able to tell you. All I can say 
myself just at present is this : If I advised him to take 
such an unhappy course, it was only to save him — and 
you, too, through him — from greater pain and worse dis- 
grace in the end, from which I don't know now how I'm 
ever to save you.' 

lone looked at him fixedly. The man's drawn face was 
wrung by despair and evident anguish. She gave her hand 
once more. 

* I believe you, Mr. Hayward,' she said simply. Some- 
how, it was impossible to be near that strange being and 
not to sympathize with him for the moment. He had 
tried to drown her Owen — of that lonS felt sure ; and yet 
— and yet he had done it, she vaguely recognised herself, 
in no unfriendly spirit. He might be a murderer, per- 
haps ; but, at least, he was a murderer with the best 
possible intentions. 

It was dreadful for simple English people like her 
and Owen to get mixed up with these incomprehensible 
and too complex Eussian revolutionists. Yet what could 
they do ? He was born to it ; it was his destiny. 

Mr. Hayward stroked his face with one inscrutable 
hand. There was blank despondency in the action, 
lone felt it, and was sorry for him. Then he paced up 
and down the room once or twice in silence. At last he 
spoke again. His words came in a rush like a summer 
torrent. 

* My child,' he said, bursting forth, ' if you knew all, 
you would pity me. Ah, yes, you would pity me — oh, 
how you would pity me ! A fortnight ago I saw myself 
within measurable distance of the reahzation of the hopes 
of a lifetime. I was glad. I was exultant. I ^vas full of 
joy and triumph. At that very moment when T. wrote to 
Owen to toll him of our great good luck — tc> bid him 
rejoice with me, to assure him of victory — there came in 
return such a knock-down blow that I thought no blow 
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on earth could ever be harder — no fate more terrible. 
Fortune, I said to myself, had done the very worst dhe 
could possibly have in store for me. My cup was dashed 
down as I held it to my lips. Owen, my own boy, whom 
I loved more dearly than I loved my life — for whom I'd 
sacrificed everything — whom I'd watched and guarded 
and taught since he was a baby in arms, just able to lisp 
his own name in Russian — Owen, Owen went back upon 
me. It was he and no other. He told me that for 
the love of a girl he'd wrecked our hopes and plans 
irretrievably. . . . And did I hate that girl for it ? . . . 
No, lone, no ; for Owen's sake, I loved her — and I love 
her.' 

He laid his hand like a father on the loose chestnut 
curls. lone felt a thrill run responsive through and 
through her. The man's eye was as one inspired. His 
lip quivered convulsively. He went on yet more quickly. 

' That was bad, little daughter,' he said, still fondling 
the chestnut curls — and Ion6 hadn't the heaic even to try 
to prevent him. ' That was bad. That was a fall, a 
relapse, a backsliding. Still, though my soul was brok.-^n, 
I had one thing k ft — and that was Owen. All my hopes 
for him were gone — crushed, annihilate'^ ■shattered. But 
Owen himself — and only Owen — was Ic. . The boy, not 
the liberator; my son, not my instrument. ... I had 
hoped for a Messiah who would free poor Russia. I was 
left with a dear child — a mere handsome young English- 
man. But I loved him still. Oh, lone, how I loved him ! 
A-3 the hopes within me fell, crushed, so the affections 
quickened. I said to myself : "I've loved Russia like a 
fanatic all my weary long life, but Owen and Russia have 
giown so intertwined and mixed up in my ideas — so one 
in my inmost soul — so indistinguishably blended — that 
now, oh Godl I don't know which is which." I love 
Owen in the end even better than Russia. There he 
stands — concrete, visible — a definite tangible Somebody 
for one's heart to take hold of. I love him with all my 
soul. When it came to the pinch, I couldn't bear to lose 
him.' 

He paced up and down once more. Then he returned 
to her, all on fire. His eyes glowed terribly. 
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' lone,' he cried in his despair, * I can't tell you all now. 
It would burn my very heart out. But this much I will 
tell you — let Owen tell the rest. I felt if he must die I 
could never outlive him. Not a day, not an hour, not a 
minute, not a second. He was part of my life — a limb of 
my body. Oh, lone, it's sin, it's blasphemy to say bo ; 
but I found, when I put it to the touch — oh, shame 1 — I 
found ... he was far more to me than even Russia. I 
fancied to myself I had lived all my life for Russia alone ; 
but I found that day my boy was far more to me in the 
end than even Russia. 

' They would kill him. They would torture you. 
They would keep you in suspenba for months and 
months, lone. Better an easy death for him at my 
hands than that. Or not even at my hands — at his 
own ; but beside me, in my company. I meant him to 
go over first. I meant at once to follow him ; but when 
I saw him drowning, and was drowning myself, my heart 
failed within me. I couldn't bear to permit it. Let 
them do what they would, I must save Owen's life for 
the moment — for you. I must prolong it as much as I 
could. I must bring my boy back — for a time — to the 
girl that loved him.' 

* Thank you,' lone said low. 

In some dim, distinctive way she was beginning now 
to understand him. 

Mr. Hay ward clasped his ' nds hard in unspeakable 
horror. 

' But that's not all yet !' he cried. * We're not out of 
the trouble. As I said to you in Victoria Street, so I say 
to you still — we're only beginning. I must put my v/ios 
to work now — for what do you think, lone ? Why, to 
undo my life's work, to annul my life's plans, to prevent 
the success of my own elaborate precautions ! I had 
arranged everything beforehand, so that a terrible punish- 
ment should fall upon myself or upon Owen, as the case 
might be, if either of us forgot our troth or proved untrue 
to our engagements. I had made it as sure as any sen- 
tence of any court on earth could be made sure. Now I 
must brace myself up to see whether and how I can 
shatter my own hopes and destroy my own handiwork. 
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over him now as a hen with one chicken. Even lone 
herself had no cause to complain of any want of con 
sideration on Mr. Hayward's part for Owen's safety and 
Owen's absolute comfort. He fussed about as if his life 
depended on making Owen well, and keeping him so 
always. He had but one thought in life now — his boy's 
happiness, which included, of course, lone's. 

And Russia — ^poor Russia ? Well, Russia was crushed 
and pressed out within him. An awful blank reigned in 
her place in his heart. His face was one picture of 
despair and dejection. 

But the urgent need now was to provide for Owen's 
safety That care weighed hard on Mr. Hayward's soul. 
For he had planned beforehand against Owen's life by 
every means in his power. 

The very day after they arrived at Victoria Street, he 
sent Blackbird and Sacha out into the park for a walk, 
that he might have time for a private talk with lone and 
Owen. 

So strange a talk few drawing-rooms in Pimlico can 
ever have listened to. 

He began, and told them the truth from the very 
beginning. One only fact he suppressed — his own 
identity with Ruric Brassoff. All the rest he told them 
in full — making a clean breast of it, as it were, both to 
Owen and lone. He told them all he knew about the 
St. Petersburg Selistoffs ; how he had rescued the two 
children, twenty years since and more, at the risk of his 
own life, and smuggled them out of Wilna ; how he had 
brought them to England, and placed them with Miss 
Cazalet as their mother's half-sister ; how he had como 
back, three years later, and struck that strange bargain 
on those mysterious terms with poor unconscious Aunt 
Julia; and how he had supported Owen ever since in 
every comfort and luxury on Nihilist money. 

There he paused and wiped his brow. 

* And that money itself,' he said slowly, in very re- 
morseful tones, * do you think, my children, I got it for 
nothing? Do you think there was no security, no 
collateral guarantee for it ? Ah, that's not the way we 
of the circle went to work on our undertakings. All was 
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arranged and audited, as if it were public funds, with the 
minutest accuracy. Part of it I earned myself, to be 
sure, and contributed willingly out of my own abundance, 
for Mortimer and Co. has always been a paying business. 
But part of it came from Eussia — poor, bleeding Russia 
— from trusty friends of the Cause in Petersburg or 
Moscow ; and for that guarantees were both given and 
exacted. Three persons, besides myself, know on whom 
the fund was spent. One of them is in Paris ; the two 
others are in Eussia.' 

' And do they alone know of your plans ?' Owen asked, 
in breathless suspense, from the sofa where he lay. 

' Not they alone. No ; many subscribers to our circle 
know the main outline of the facts ; they know we were 
bringing up a young man in England — Sergius Sells toff's 
son — to follow in his father's footsteps as a martyr to 
Russia. More than that — they know also thi,t Sergius 
Selistoff's son was to obtain some post in a foreign capital 
whence he might strike a great blow at the curse of 
Russia. But what they don't know ' — and Mr. Kay ward 
lowered his voice confidentially — * what they don't know 
is this — the assumed name and present address of Sergius 
Selistoff's son, for whom they have done so much, and 
from whom they expect such marvels. Three people 
alone, besides myself and you two, knew that secret till 
la tely ; four know it now ! Madame Mireff is one of them ; 
the others, of course, are wholly unknown, even by name 
and fame, to you.' 

' Madame Mireff is a friend !' lon^ exclaimed, with 
womanly instinct. 

' Perhaps so. "Who knows ?' Mr. Hayward answered, 
bowing his head in a sudden access of shame. * If I 
have fallen away, who may not fall away, for personal 
motives, from poor helpless Russia ? But each of the other 
three holds in his possession a sealed envelope. That 
sealed envelope contains his orders. It is to be opened, 
in each case, on either of two contingencies — my death, 
or if for three months the holders receive no communica- 
tion on the subject of the fund from me. And if I myself 
fail to show them in three months from this time that 
Sergius Selistoff's son is in a fair way to follow out the 
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teachings I have bestowed upon him— then the holders 
of those three envelopes are bound by solemn oath never 
to rest in their beds till they've taken vengeance on the 
traitor — on you, Owen Cazalet.' 

There was a silence in the room. Mr. Hayward still 
bent his head. Then, at last, with a burst of inspiration, 
lone spoke. 

' Can't you get those envelopes back ?' she asked. 
' Can't . . . the Russian police . . . since Owen won't 
act . . . help you to get them back again ?' 

The two men, in their utter horror, started unanimously 
from their seats and gazed at one another, speechless. 
Owen was the first to find words. 

' What ! betray them,' he cried, ' for one's own base 
life, to the spies of the Czar — these men who have be- 
friended me ! Save one's neck by handing them over to 
the mines of Siberia ! Oh, lone, you can't have realized 
what your words really mean. Better death, ten thousand 
times over — an honest man's death — than such perfidy 
as that ! I can die if I must ; but sell my comrades — 
never !' 

Mr. Hayward laid his hand on the younger man's 
shoulder. His face was flushed with pride. 

* Owen, my boy,' he said gravely, * I see you haven't 
forgotten quite all that I taught you. I've a plan of my 
own, though, far better than lone's. No treachery ; no 
apostasy. I shall try what I can do with the holders of 
those envelopes. I mean to preserve you, if it's possible 
to preserve you, without treason to the Cause. You know 
yourself, if our men were once well on your track, no 
power on earth could save your life. All the strength of 
the Empire didn't avail to save Alexander Nicolaievitch. 
But I shall go off myself at once, first to Paris, then to 
Kie£f, then to Moscow and Petersburg. I'll see these 
three men ; I'll endeavour to get from them those in- 
criminating documents. No human soul but ourselves 
shall ever know who was Sergius Selistofl;''s son. If I 
die for it myself, I shall get the sealed orders back from 
them.' 

Owen seized his friend's arm. 

' To Kieff— to Moscow I' he cried, aghast, knowing 
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well what the words meant. * You won't surely expose 
yourself? No, no ! Not in Russia.' 

' Yes, in Russia,' Mr. Hayward answered, with a 
calmly dogged face. ' For twenty years I've avoidod my 
country for my country's sake. I had hoped so to nave 
her. Now those hopes are all wrecked ; for your sake 
I'll revisit her. I'll not rest, day or night, till I've got 
the papers back again. . . . No, don't try to stop me. 
To Russia I'll go, Owen, though all the spies in Peters- 
burg should know I was going there, though all the 
devils in hell should conspire to prevent me.' 

Again there was a pause. 

Then Mi. Hayward spoke once more. 

' I brought you into this scrape,' he said, ' and I must 
see you well out of it, if that's still possible. Owen, my 
boy, I admit I did wrong. You were a child when I 
made this bargain on your account. Now you're a man, 
and can see what it all means, and know how to choose 
for yourself, you've a right to back out of it. Even if I 
give up my life to release you from the bargain you never 
wittingly made, it may be of no avail. But I ivill give it 
up, if need be. I'll do my best to protect you.' 

Owen took his hand warmly. 

' Dear, dear Mr. Hayward,' he said, with profound 
emotion, ' don't trust yourself in Russia on my account, 
I beg of you. I'd rather let this fate hang over me, 
whatever it may be, than think for a moment you should 
so risk and expose yourself.' 

But he had to reckon with a woman as well. 

lone rose passionately, and flung herself upon Mr. 
Hayward's neck. Then she spoke out with tremulous 
haste. 

' No, no, Mr. Hayward,' she cried, quivering, and 
clinging to him in her earnestness. ' You owe it to him. 
It's your duty. I, who love him, ask you to go. You 
owe it to me, too. He's mine more than yours. You 
admit you did wrong. You must be just, then, and pro- 
tect him.' 

Mr. Hayward, unwinding her arms, took her hand in 
his own, still grasping Owen's with the other one. 

* Yes, I'll go, my children,' he answered. ' My life's 
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wrecked. I have but one hope, one wish on earth now 
— to make you two happy.' 

' And while you're ^'ono/ Owen said p;ravely, ' I, too, 
shall have a task to perform — to set obout earning my 
own livelihood, at last, and repaying the Cause all I owe 
to Eussia.' 

Mr. Hayward was just about to answer something, 
wlien a ring at the bell roused lone automatically. 

As housemaid of the Hat, she rushed out to answer it. 

' A telegram for you, Mr. Hayward,' she said, returning. 

He tore it open on the spot and read it eagerly. 

'Just arrived across the German frontier. Couldn't 
communicate before. Am returning now post-haste to 
England. Very serious news. Ossinsky arrested ten 
days ago at Kieff. All is known, except the English 
name of Sergius Selistoff's son. That they can't find 
out ; but the danger is great. Smuggle him away at 
once, for heaven's sake. 

'Olga Mirefp.' 

Mr. Hayward handed it across to them without one 
woxd of comment. 

lone looked blankly at it, while Owen read aloud the 
secret cipher. 

Mr. Hayward stood awestruck. As soon as they'd 
finished, he said but a few words, with blanched and 
trembling lips. 

'I must go this evening. . 
them 1' 

' To Moscow ?' Owen asked. 

' No ; first of all to Paris. Once I get to Eussia, I 
may never come back again ; so I must settle Paris first. 
But there's no time to be lost. I'll telegraph to Olga to 
await me in Berlin, and I'll start for Paris this very 
evening.' 
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of the flat, lone and Owen, very absorbed and moody, 
thinking over the chances of Mr. Hayward's mission and 
the reason of his silence — Sacha working away at ' cook- 
ing' a sketch. Blackbird hanging over the piano and 
trying a chord or two at a time in the throes of composi- 
tion—when a latch-key turned quickly in the front-door 
of the suite, and Trevor Gardener looked in, deadly white 
and terrified. 

' Is Sacha here ?' he asked, holding the door ajar. ' I 
beg your pardon for coming like this, but I want to speak 
with her.' 

Sacha rose, and gave him her hand. 

' Come into the studio,' she said, trembling suddenly. 
And Trevor Gardener followed her. 

As they reached the room, he shut the door, and 
looked at her, fixed and white. 

' Oh, Sacha,' he said abruptly, taking her hand in his 
own, ' how lucky it was, the other day, after all, you 
didn't accept me !' 

'Why so?' Sacha asked, glancing up into his face 
trustfully, and letting her hand lie in his, for she had 
learned by this time to love him with all her heart. 
' Oh, Trevor, what's the matter ? Something dreadful 
has happened.' 

' No, nothing very dreadful,' the young man answered, 
with blanched lips that belied his words. ' At least, not 
when you are accustomed to it.' 

'But why lucky?' 

' Well, Sacha, just for this excellent reason — and I'm 
so thankful you said no to me. Because if you'd said 
yes, you'd have accepted a beggar.' 

Sacha laid one soothing hand on his shoulder and 
smiled. Yes, positively smiled. Such a thing it is to be 
born a Russian, or half one. Those people have no idea 
of the importance of money. 

' Something gone wrong in the City ?' she asked, almost 
pleased, as it seemed to him. 

Trevor Gardener winced and nodded. 

* Yes, something gone wrong,' he said ; ' no, everything 
gone wrong, rather. And so terribly — so terribly. You 
could never understand it. My partner, Wilson — oh, 
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Sacha, such a blow! not for myself, I don't mean— not 
for myself, of course, but for our clients who trusted us I' 

'What has he done?' Sacha asked, with a strange 
feeling in her throat which was certainly not altogether 
either sympathy or sorrow. 

'Done?' he answered, gaspin^'. 'What's ho done? 
Why everything. What's he not dene's more like it. 
Embezzled, mismanaged, over - speculated, gambled, 
falsified accounts, stolen clients' money, invented ima- 
ginary stocks for country clergymen and confiding old 
ladies, committed every crime a rascally partner could 
possibly be guilty of. It only came out this morning. 
And now he's gone away, leaving a note behind to tell 
me he means to cut his own throat, and shuflling upon 
me the responsibility of meeting the tirm's engagements.' 

' Has he anjr private means I' Sacha asked, anxious to 
know the worst at once. 

' Not a penny, as far as I can learn. He's gambled 
away everything. All his own stocks are gone, and his 
wife's and his father-in-law's. As for his house at Wim- 
bledon, that's a drop in the bucket. I haven't realized 
the full extent of his defalcations as yet. But at the 
very best — and fresh things are turning up every minute 
— my capital and investments must go to cover it, and 
even then the firm will be hopelessly bankrupt. Ten 
shillings in the pound will be the outside dividend.' 

Sacha gazed at him undismayed. 

' Then, you're a poor man now, Trevor,' she cried, flush- 
ing crimson. ' You haven't a penny to bless yourself with.' 

' Not a penny to bless myself with,' Trevor responded 
grimly 

In a tumult of passionate joy, Sacha Hung her arms 
round his neck, 

' Dear Trevor !' she murmured very low ' Then, at 
last I may love you 1' 

' May love me ?' Trevor echoed, amazed. 

* Yes, and marry you now, Trevor.' 

She said it tenderly, joyfully, with deep earnestness in 
her quivering voice. 

Trevor gazed at her and sighed. She was a wonderful 
woman. 
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'But why now, if not before, Sacha?' he asked, all 
be\vdlclcred. 

To him, good, solid, sober-minded, commercial English- 
man, this blow had seemed like a death-knell of all his 
hopes in life. He had been thankful for one thing only 
- that Sacha hadn't accepted him. 

But Sacha, for her part, still clinging to him in her joy, 
said firmly and resolutely : 

' Before, you were rich, dear ; and I wouldn't marry a 
rich man, on whom I must be dependent. Now you're 
poor — oh, so poor ; why, much poorer than myself — and 
1 can marry you to-morrow with no loss of my pride ; for 
I am making a bigger income every month of late, 
Trevor ; and if you can put up with small things, why, 
we'll marry at once, and you may begin life over again.' 

The young man started back in dismay. 

* Oh no, darling 1' he cried, astonished. * How could 
I ever do that ? I'm a man ; you're a woman. You said 
to me that day on the downs at Moor Hill you wouldn't 
marry anyone who was richer than yourself, because you 
didn't want to be like the women who sell themselves for 
the pittance of a livelihood. Your creed was the perfect 
equality of the sexes, and you wouldn't go back upon it. 
Well, then, if you, who are a woman, couldn't be depen- 
dent upon a man, how can I, who am a man, be depen- 
dent upon a woman?' 

He said it manfully, honestly, with big open eyes. 
Sacha paused a moment and reflected ; his argument 
caught her napping. She drummed her fingers on the 
table to assist her thought. At first hearing, this cer- 
tainly sounded like a genuine dilemma. Yet she knew it 
wasn't insuperable. Then slowly, by degrees, she felt 
her way out of it. 

' No, it's not quite the same,' she said in her deHberato, 
logical fashion. ' The cases aren't parallel ; and I'll tell 
you the difference. Women till now have all been 
naturally dependent upon men ; it's been taken for 
granted they must be paupers and hangers-on. And each 
of them has been dependent upon a particular man — his 
slave and his chattel. That's a system I hate, and I 
don't want to perpetuate it. Therefore I stood out 
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against marrying a man much richer than myself — even 
though I loved him — beside whose wealth my little earn- 
ings would be as nothing in the family. That was my 
womanly pride. It's quite different with men. They've 
no inequality to reclress, no principle to vindicate. If a 
woman can help them at a pinch to re-establish their 
fortunes, why not avail themselves of the chance, and 
make her happy ?' 

She looked up into his face, a tender look, with those 
great trustful eyes of hers, as she said the last words. 
In spite of bankruptcy and ruin, Trevor Gardener thrilled 
through and through at her touch as she raised his hand 
to her lips, and laid her head, all unbidden, in the 
hollow of his shoulder. 

' Trevor,' she murmured once more, very low and soft, 
' you were ready to marry me when you were rich and 
successful and could have given me everything that heart 
can desire. See — I ask you myself to-day — won't you 
marry me now you're poor and distressed and dis- 
heartentd. and let me figlii the battle of life with you for 
your help and comfort ?' 

It wasn't in human nature that Trevor Gardener at 
such words shouldn't bond down, enraptured, to kiss 
those liquid eyes, swimming with rare tears, and those 
thoughtful thin lips, held appealingly up towards him. 

* Sacha darling,' he said with a burst, smoothiiig her 
hair with his hand, ' if for a moment I say no to you, 
trust me, it isn't that I love you less — it's that I respect 
you more. I can't bear to be a drag upon you, to make 
you share my poverty. I wanted to marry you that I 
might find you such luxuries and let you live in such 
comfort. But now I should only hinder you. And I 
can't bear to say yes to you — though you ask me so 
sweetly.' 

' You shall say yes,^ Sacha answered with fervour, all 
the latent passion and earnestness of her half-Kussian 
nature coming out in full force at this faltering opposi- 
tion. * I love you, Trevor, I love you, and you shall say 
yes to me. I want to fight this battle with you ; I want 
to retrieve this loss ; I want to be of use to you— a pillar, 
a staff, a prop, to help you. Money I Why, darling, 
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when you were rich I couldn't bear to take you, among 
other things, because I don't know whether it's right for 
some of us to have so much, when others have so little. 
I was shocked and afraid when you told me how many 
thcuGands you made a year. But if you're poor now, I 
want you, I long for you, I ask you, I must have you !' 
She flung her arms wildly round his neck once more, and 
burst into a sudden flood of fiercely passionate tears. 
He could hardly believe this was Sacha. The pent-up 
emotion of months found full vent all at once. * Oh, 
promise me you'll take me, darling !' she cried, clinging 
to him with all her soul. ' Promise me — promise me 
you'll take me — you'll marry me !' 

Trevor Gardener was a man ; and men usually find it 
difiicult to say no to anything when a woman asks them 
outright for it. And, besides, he loved her. He loved 
and admired her with all his heart and soul. Yet even 
so, he tried hard for a moment to stand out, for manly 
dignity's sake. 

' When this bankruptcy's arranged,' he said feebly, 
pressing her to his breast — a bad moment for negotiations. 
* When . . . I've retrieved my position a bit, Sacha. 
When I can earn an income.' 

' No, now,' Sacha criec'l fervently — that placid Sacha — 
flinging herself upon him at last with the utter self- 
abandonment of a good woman in a crisis that demands 
it. * Now at once, just as things stand. You must ! 
You shall, Trevor ! To show my confidence in you, your 
trust in me ! Not a day must we wait ! To-morrow ! 
To-morrow I' 

It was some minutes before they went back to the 
otbp^'s in the drawing-room. When they did so, Sacha's 
dignified face was flushed and red with not unbecoming 
blushes, and she wore in her breast a single drooping 
gardenia, the very last gardenia Trevor Gardener was 
ever to buy for his own adornment. As she entered the 
room, both lone and Blackbird noticed the unwonted 
token, and glanced at it significantly with inquirir»g 
eyes. 

' What does it mean ?' Sacha said, interpreting their 
unspoken thoughts aright, and answering them frankly. 
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' It means that dear Trevor's been ruined by his partner's 
dishonesty — and that, therefore, there's no reason why 
he and I shouldn't be married as soon as ever we can get 
the banns published.' 



CHAPTEE XL. 

* GOOD-BYE — FOR P:VER !' 

A bankruptcy's a long and weary business, and before 
Trevor Gardener was well out o* the Nvood a good many 
things had had time to happen. 

Among others, a day or two later, a short nove came 
for Owen, in cipher, from Mr. Hayward at Paris. It 
said simply this : 

' With great difificulty, my dear boy, I've succeeded in 
recovering the first of the sealed envelopes from my 
trusted friend over here, but only, I'm sorry to say, by 
a transparent ruse, which he resents intensely. This 
may greatly embarrass us. He knows or guesses irom 
my action that Sergius Selistoff's son must have re- 
fused his trust or gone ba''^: upon his bargain, and 
that I'm trying now to cover his retreat by counter- 
acting my own most elaborate precautions. My fear is, 
therefore, that he may write to my other friend at 
Moscow, to warn him of my defection ; in which case the 
envelope may, perhaps, be opened before I reach there. 
If so, my boy — I can't conceal the facts from you — you 
are simply doomed. But I will hope for the best. Give 
my love to lone. I start, if possible, for Kussia to- 
morrow. These may be the very last lines you will ever 
receive from your affectionate and penitent friend and 
guardian, 

* Lambert Hayward.' 

Owei received this letter with very mingled feelings. 
It was satisfactory as far as it went, no doubt, that one 
more chance of Nihilist revenge should be curtailed or 
destroyed ; but, on the other hand, the deep sense of 
being a traitor to the Cause itself, and of having induced 
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oven Mr. Hay ward to turn traitor too, sat heavily upon 
him. His one consolation lay in the thought that lone 
was pleased, and that she felt perfect confidence in Mr. 
Hay ward's powers to prevent further mischief when once 
he got to Eussia. 

Even before Trevor Gardener's bankruptcy, however, 
had been finally disposed of, it was fully settled that the 
penniless stockbroker was to marry Sacha at once, and 
after their marriage he and Owen were to start a new busi- 
ness together — at first in Owen's name alone, on a scheme 
that Sacha had long been turning over in her head — a 
co-operative picture-dealer's, for selling works of art on 
joint terms with the artists. Sacha was prepared out of 
her little savings to find at once the preliminary capital ; 
and as rooms were obtained in connection with Mr. 
Hay ward's premises in Bond Street, they had good hopes 
at the start of a successful venture. Sacha had a large 
acquaintance among painters, both men and women, and 
chose with care the co-operators who were to share their 
attempt. Trevor Gardener, on the other hand, had a 
large acquaintance among the picture-buying class, whom 
he could influence by his judgment, while Owen's strik- 
ing appearance and fame as an athlete might attract 
from the outset, they hoped, out of pure curiosity, a 
certain amount of custom. Nor, as a matter of fact, 
were they disappointed. This is an age of well-bred 
commercial ventures. The business from the very first 
was a decided success ; and before many months were 
over, when Trevor's affairs were settled, they found 
themselves already making a tolerable profit. 

Nor did Trevor's affairs turn out quite so black in the 
end as he at first had feared. True, the assets didn't 
cover more than sixteen shillings in the pound ; but that 
was better than the ten of his earliest calculations ; and 
when all was over, the ruined man made up his mind 
bravely to begin life over again, and work hard for re- 
habilitation till he could return his creditors in full the 
deficit caused by his partner's dishonesty. Meanwhile, 
he and Sacha were married, after all, and took up their 
abode together in a flat off Victoria Street. 

Not so long after, it occurred casually to Henley 
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Stokes one morning at Pump Court to stroll round once 
more for a further appeal to Blackbird's feelings. This 
shilly-shallying irked him. If marriages were to be the 
order of the day in the phalanstery of the flat — hang it 
all ! — why shouldn't he, too, bear his part in the modest 
pageant ? So, dressing himself very spick and span in his 
best frock-coat, with the usual orchid neatly pinned in 
his buttonhole, he sallied forth to Victoria Street, deter- 
mined this time that Blackbird should explain herself 
and the mysterious reason why, thougli she loved him, 
she wouldn't marry him. He would be put off with no 
subterfuges ; he must get at the very core of his lady- 
love's objection. 

His touch at the electric bell was answered, as usual, 
by lone, all in her morning dress. 

* Is Blackbird at home ?' the young man asked eagerly. 

' Well, yes,' lone admitted, in somewhat dubious 
tones. * But I don't quite know whether she'll see you 
or not. To tell you the truth, Henley, just of late 
Blackbird's been down — in very bad spirits.' 

' What about ?' Henley asked, with a most com- 
miserating face. 

' Oh, I can't say, I'm sure 1' lone answered, not qiiite 
so sympathetically as Henley Stokes could have wished. 
' It's a way she has, sometimes. Blackbird wouldn't be 
happy, don't you know, if she wasn't miserable.' 

This was paradoxical, but true ; and Henley admitted 
its force. 

' There are no fresh laurel-leaves just now, you see,' he 
said, musing slowly to himself. ' I always thought, lone, 
Blackbird was never so well pleased or so comforted in 
soul as when she was busy making those investigations 
on laurel-leaves and the infusions she got out of them.* 

lone was less interested in the subject than the young 
man from Pump Court. She led the way listlessly into 
Blackbird's laboratory. 

' Here's Henley !' she said, with a brusc^ue opening of 
the door. Blackbird gave a little start, and popped a 
bottle she was fingering into the cupboard at once in a 
somewhat flurried manner. But she stepped forward, 
flushing up rather more than was her wont. 
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Oh, how kind of you to come round I' she said, taking 
his hand and trembhng. 

Henley Stokes seated himself, and drew his chair near 
hers. For awhile he talked nervously about various 
general subjects, screwing up courage all the time for the 
final plunge. At last, when Blackbird unconsciously 
gave him a good lead for the remark, he went on wist- 
fully : 

• Well, that was just what I came round about to-day, 
do you know. You remember. Blackbird, that morning 
last summer when I — when I spoke to you so, and you 
were so very, very kind to me ' — Blackbird nodded petu- 
lantly — 'you remembei, you said we could never be 
engaged? Well, I've come round to-day to ask you 
plainly luhy ? I'll take no excuse. You must answer 
me, Blackbird; I won't go away till you've answered 
me.' 

As he said those words, Blackbird clenched her thin 
fingers hard and drove the nails into her palm. Then 
she looked up at him almost defiantly. 

' Oh, Henley !' she cried, holding her breath, and half 
closing her big black eyes, ' I thought I told you then it 
was impossible — impossible. Why do you want to re- 
open it ? All these times, ever since, when I've seen you 
from day to day, it's been so sweet to me to think you 
really cared for me, that I've gone on clinging to life — 
clinging to life in spite of myself. I thought you loved 
me too well to go worrying me with love. Don't spoil it 
all now by asking such horrid questions I' 

The young "an bent over her tenderly. He couldn't 
understand her, but indeed he loved her ! How sweet 
and frail she looked! like some delicate piece of fine 
Dresden china. 

* But I can't help it, darling !' he murmured, dropping 
his voice quite low, and looking deep into her dark eyes 
through the fringe of half-closed lashes. * All these 
times, as you say, I've put it off and off, waiting anxiously 
from day to day, fearing I might vex you again ; till, now 
Sacha and Trevor are married, I keep saying to my own 
heart — Why not, then, just as well myself and Black- 
bird?' 
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The words fell like a match on a heap of gunpowder. 
Blackbird opened her eyes suddenly, and fronted him 
with the face of one possessed. Her access of energy 
frightened him. 

' Married !' she cried, flashing fire at him from both 
those glowing eyes. ' ^Married ! Married ! Married ! 
Oh, Henley ! I wonder you, who know rnd love me so 
well — for I'm sure you love me — I wonder you don't see 
for yourself the reason %ohy I can't be married I If you 
knew how you were torturing me ! If you knew how 
you were killing me ! It's agony ! agony ! But there ! 
you're a man— strong, virile, robust; how should you 
ever be able to gauge and fathom the feelings of such a 
girl as I am ?' 

' Then, you'll never marry me, Blackbird ?' Henley 
cried, taken aback, but lifting her hand to his lips none 
the less, and pressing it there tenderly. 

Blackbird accepted the caress with passive acquies- 
cence. Nay more, she loved it. It was sweet to her to 
to be loved. It made her tingle with pleasure. But for 
all that, she drew back as she answered passionately : 

' No, never, never, never ! . . . And that's not all. 
Worse than that. You've broken my dream now. For 
days I've been expecting it. For days I've been dreading 
it. Now the thunderbolt has fallen. I was happy while 
you were merely content to love me. But when you talk 
of marriage — Henley, the bubble's burst. I can only 
sleep away. My life's gone from me.' 

She was terribly agitated. 

' What do you mean?' the young man cried, pressing 
her hand still harder. ' Oh, Blackbird, Blackbird, don't 
dismiss me without telling me at least the reason.' 

Blackbird stood up and faced him. She was deadly 
pale by this time, and her lips trembled violently. 

' I will tell you the reason,' she answered, with a 
terrible forced calm. * I can't keep it from you any 
longer. I must out with it or die. I will tell you the 
reason. Henley, you're a man, and you love me as a 
woman. But will you have the truth ? I'm not a woman 
at all — not a woman in the sense you mean — not a 
womau tQ be loved as a man wants to love her. I'm 
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only a little girl grown up, that's all ; in brain and mind 
and intelligence a woman, but in body a cliild, no more 
fit to love or be loved in tiie way you think than a four- 
year-old baby. If I love at all it's with my brain, not 
with my heart or my body. . . . When you talk to me 
like a man— even you, who are so gentle and so patient 
and so kind — you simply frighten me. I haven't got the 
instincts lone and Sacha have. . . . How could it be 
else ? Listen, here, dear Henley : I've thought of this 
day and night, till I know what I'm speaking of. All the 
woman that ever was in me, or ought to have been in 
me, has been educated out, crushed and killed by teach- 
ing. It's all gone off in music, or mathematics, or 
chemistry, or Greek. The rest of you are creatures of 
flesh and iDlood. I'm not even as you are. I'm all brain 
and nerves. The flesh and blood are bred out of me. 
I've nothing left to love you with.' 

• But you do love me !' Henley Stokes murmured low, 
looking at her still admiringly. 

* Yes, I love you, my darling — I love you !' Blackbird 
cried, trembling all over with joy and grief, and holding 
both his hands in hers, and thrilling through to the 
finger-tips. ' I love you all I can, and I love you to love 
me. I've been happier these few months than ever in 
all my life before. For the first time I've been happy. 
I've known what joy meant. I've uued, instead of merely 
existing and learning. But all the time a black shadow 
has disturbed my happiness. I knew it must come to 
an end at last — before long. I knew I was deceiving 
you. . . . For you wanted a woman to love and be loved 
by ; and all you've got instead is an animated music- 
book — the leavings and relics of the higher education.' 

Henley turned to her in a tremor of pity, and kissed 
her white lips. Just that once, in the exaltation of the 
moment, she allowed him. She almost imagined she 
could understand why women, real women, liked such 
strange caresses. The kiss coursed through and through 
her, rousing vague echoes in her limbs ; but she felt it 
was wrong ; she felt it was hopeless. 

' There ! there I that'll do I' she cried, breaking down 
half hysterically, and motioning him off with her hands. 
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' Don't ask me any more. Kemember, this is final. I've 
been drilled and instructed from my childhood up till 
there's no power or spontaneity or life left in me. To 
love a man as he wants to be loved, you must have flesh 
and blood. I'm a spirit, that's all, in a casing of clothes. 
A voice — and a tired one. The only thing left for me 
now is to close my eyes, if I can, and sleep on for ever. 
Close my eyes, and sleep away, and never wake up again. 
For having once known this, there's nothing more on 
earth for nie.* 

She let his hands drop short ; then just once, with a 
sudden impulse, transcending her own nature, she bent 
forward, glowing hot, and kissed both his wistful eyes 
with an impassioned pressure. 

* I know what they want I' she cried, * those dear, dear 
eyes ; and I never could give it them. Good-bye, good- 
bye, kind friend — the only man on earth I ever could 
love, the only man on earth who ever could love me I 
Good-bye — for ever !* 

And with a quick burst of tears she rushed all at once 
from the room like a wounded creature, leaving Henley 
alone, amazed and discomflted. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

LAUREL-LEAVES. 

' Some people, they tell me, are afraid of death. It was 
never so with me, dear Henley. It's life Tin afraid of. 
For awhile I endured it. I can endure it no longer. 
Good-night, loving heart ! I hope I may sleep with no 
dreams to bother me.* 

So Henley Stokes read next morning on a postcard, in 
a very firm hand. It was signed just * Blackbird.' No 
more than those few words ; but it made his heart sink. 
He looked at them and trembled. What could Blackbird 
mean by it ? 

Seizing his hat forthwith, he rushed out into the 
Strand, There he hailed a passing hansom. 
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* Drive quick to Victoria Street 1' 

Ho rang tho bell of the flat, lond opened the door, 
bright and smiling as usual. Ilenloy's heart came up 
into his mouth at the sight for joy. Then all was well, 
after all ! He pressed her hand hard. Blackbird had 
only been terrifying him. If anything had happened, 
lone could never look so gay and cheerful as that. The 
very light in her merry eyes reassured him immensely. 

Still, it was in a broken voice that he stammered out 
the question : 

' And Blackbird — how is she ?' 

* Blackbird ?' lone answered, half alanncd at his gaiety. 
' Well, you're so early this morning, you see. It isn't 
nine o'clock yet. I'm only the housemaid, of course, so 
it doesn't matter for me ; but you can't expect the ladies 
of the house to be up and dressed, ready to receive 
visitors, at such an unearthly hour. Besides, when 
Blackbird went to bed last nigh' she asked us not to 
call her — to let her sleep on. b. j felt as if she should 
get some rest at last, she said. She's been sleepless 
lately, and she didn't want us on any account to wake 
her up or disturb her.' 

Henley Stokes's heart stood still within him once more 
at those ominous words. 

* Some rest at last !' he cried, turning paler than ever, 
and grasping a chair in his horror. ' Some rest at last ! 
Oh, lone, didn't you guess— didn't you know what she 
meant ? We must wake her up at once I We must go 
into her room and try to rouse her I' 

As he spoke, he put the postcard into Tone's hand with- 
out one word of explanation. lone read it, and broke at 
once into a sudden little cry. 

' Sacha, Sacha !' she burst out, hurrying terrified down 
the passage ; ' we must force open the door ! Oh, look at 
it ! look at it ! Do you know what this means ? Poor 
Blackbird has killed herself !' 

In a moment, Owen and Sacha had rushed out into the 
passage, and stood together, all tremulous, in front of 
Blackbird's door. With one blow of his strong fist, 
Owen broke off the look-fittings. It yielded instantly. 
They entered, hushed and awestruck — Owen first, then 
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Henley Stokes, then lonfi and Sacha. As they did so, 
Owen started. Ilenley gave a sharp gasp, and stood still 
on the threshold. 

Within, very motionless, Blackbird lay across the bed, 
in a simple black grenadine evening dress, her feet just 
touching the ground, her head thrown on one side, as if 
listless, on the pillow. She was sleeping soundly — at 
rest at last. Her face was very white. Iler thin hands 
were bloodless. 

Owen was the first to move forward, with the solemn 
step a death-room seems to call forth automatically ; he 
gazed hard at the poor child as she lay there in her lone- 
liness. She was pallid, but peaceful. A little foam at 
the mouth, a slight blueness of the lips, were the sole 
signs of what had happened. Save for that, she looked 
merely as if she had fallen into a very deep sleep. He 
touched one hand reverently with inquiring fingers. It 
was cold as ice, but still soft and yielding. 

By her side, on a little table, lay a corked bottle. 
Against it a piece of paper was conspicuously tilted : 

' Don't touch, for Heaven's sake. Prussic acid Very 
poisonous. The fumes would kill' 

They looked at it appalled, without saying a word to 
one another. Sacha took Owen's hand in hers. They 
paused and gazed at the beautiful calm face, more beau- 
tiful now it was at rest at last than ever it had been during 
the weariness of living. Tears stole slowly down their 
cheeks. Not one of them needed to ask why Blackbird 
had killed herself. They knew very well already. The 
wonder was rather why she hadn't done it long ago. 

Weary, weary of a life that was a pain and a bitterness 
to her. Longing to be at rest. Too tired to do more than 
he down and be well rid of it. 

They stood there long in silence, gazing mutely at one 
another. Then Henley Stokes stepped forward, very 
solemnly and reverently, and kissed the white forehead 
once with a deep-drawn sigh. As he did so, he saw a 
httle piece of paper lay crumpled up convulsively in the 
less conspicuous hand. He drew it forth half remorseful, 
as if afraid of disturbing poor Blackbird's peace. It was 
a twisted wee note, inscribed in pencil, ' For Henley.' 

He opened it and read : 
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•Three o'clock, Weclne«day morninaf. 
' JiiBt before taking the poison. 



me a few short months of the 
only happiness I ever knew in my poor little life. But 
of course it couldn't last. I knew it was delusive. It 
grieves me to think I must requite you so ill by giving 
you in return so much needless sorrow.' 

On the centre table was a longer letter in an envelope, 
addressed to Saclia. Owen handed it to her without a 
word. Sacha opened it and read. The rest looked over 
her shoulder and followed in silence. 

' Twelve, midnight. 

' Dear, dear, good Sacha, 

' I write to you most of all, because I know you 
will best understand me. Henley understands me, too ; 
but, then, Henley knows so much I needn't write to him. 
So I set down these few words for you, to be read at the 
inquest. I suppose there'll be an inquest. They won't 
even let a poor tired girl lie down to sleep when she 
chooses, but they must drag her out publicly to ask why 
she lay down, and what she wanted rest for. 

* You know I was tired, and how hard I found it to 
keep awake at all. You know how my life was a grief 
and a burden to me. What I wanted was just to put my 
hands behind my head and fling myself down on the soft 
sweet grass, with the warm sky above me, and the 
drowsy hum of the bees for a lullaby in my ear — to fall 
asleep then and there, and never, never wake up again I 
I couldn't do that ; but I've done what I could. I've 
taken a sleeping-draught — or I mean soon to take it. It's 
a very sure and certain one. It acts instantaneously. I 
made it myself. It's called prussic acid. 

' Sacha dear I don't need to ask you to forgive me. 
You understand me so well you won't want explanations. 
But I'd like you to explain how it happened to the jury. 
They won't understand, of course, those twelve dreadful 
men — stolid, thick-headed, commonplace. They'll say, 
" She was mad." Oh, Sacha, don't let them call me 
that. I'm so sensible, so logical. It would give me bad 
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dreams in my bed under the green grass. Make them 
see I was just tired. So tired, so weary, it was un- 
reasonable for me to do anything clso on earth but fall 
asleep with fists clenched like a drowsy baby. 

* For years I've done nothing but learn, loam, learn ! 
I was worked from my babyhood. Tlioy said I was 
clever, and must develop my talents. When my talents 
were developed, there was nothing else left for mo. Tho 
woman was dead; the brain alone remained. I could 
compose, I could sing, I could read and write and reason ; 
but live or love or enjoy myself I couldn't. 

* And I wanted to love. I wanted to be loved. Oh, I 
wanted it so badly ; but don't tell them about that, dear. 
Don't read that at the inquest. You and Henley can 
understand. For the rest of them, no matter. 

* There was only one thing in life I had energy left for. 
I longed for sleep so much that I made my mind up 
months and months ago I mti^t have a sleeping-draught. 
I read up about them all — all the draughts that make 
you sleep and never wake up again ; most of them were 
slow, long, doubtful, ineffective. But I found there was 
one that never failed or hung fire. That one was prussio 
acid. I determined to get some and keep it by my side 
for use when I wanted it ; but they wouldn't let me buy 
any. There's a conspiracy in England to keep people 
awake against their will, whether they're tired or not. 
You mayn't buy a sleeping-draught, even for use on the 
spot ; so the only way left was for me to make it. 

' That compelled me to learn chemistry. I learned it, 
and with a will. I was so tired, but I could muster up 
energy enough and to spare, if it was to bring me my 
sleeping-draught. I worked away at it hard, and soon 
learnt the best plans for making prussic acid. 

' Do you remember, all last summer, I was always 
messing about in the laboratory with laurel-leaves? 
Well, laurel-leaves contain amygdalin, and from amyg- 
dalin you can distil hydrocyanic acid — that's the chemical 
name of it. I might have made it from drugs, but this 
way was prettier. I distilled quite a lot — enough to put 
you all to sleep, if you feel too weary. But there 1 you 
have health, and strength, and fiesh and blood to love 
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with. You're not a ghost, like me. You're a real live 
woman. 

' When you married it made me feel the difference 
more keenly than ever ; and yesterday, when Hculey 
asked m'^ to marry him, I said to myself, " The end has 
come now. I can't stand it any longer, this mockery of 
life. I won't live, a child, to be treated like a woman, 
when I know I'm a ghost, a phantom, a nullity. I won't 
spoil this dear man's life for him by standing in his way. 
I'll lie down and rest at last; I'll take my sleeping- 
draught." 

' I meant to have taken it long ago, but one thing put 
me off. The little spark of womanhood that was still 
left within me after so much education flared up in a 
dying flicker when Henley was kind to me. It made me 
feel how delicious it must be to love and be loved. Even 
the vague little shadow of it I could clutch at and under- 
stand made life worth living for a few short months to 
me. Only, I knew I was wrong. I knew I was sacri- 
ficing that dear kind heart to a child's empty fancy. 
Yesterday, with a breath, the bubble burst; and I 
thought, for his sake, and for my own rest's sake, I must 
be done with it all now, and take my sleeping-draught. 

' I shall take it at three o'clock, with a thought for you 
all Good-bye, dear heart. 

* Your affectionate 

' Blackbied.' 

Henley flung himself in a chair and buried his face in 
his hands. 

• Poor child, poor child !' he cried aloud. * And to think 
I should have killed her !' 

Sacha bent over the pale corpse with big tears in her 
eyes. 

* Not you, not you, dear Henley,' she said, gazing at it ; 
' but her parents and teachers.' 

Aiid as she raised her eyes once more, they fell on the 
words Blackbird had painted round her room : 

'Thoa art more than the gjds who number the days of our temporal 

breai-h, 
For t'. •-. give htbour and alumber; but thou, Proserpina, death.' 
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CHAPTEB XLII. 

BAD MATERIAL. 

On the Continent, meanwhile, Mr. Hayward's success had 
been partial and inconclusive. 

The very morning of his arrival in Paris he went hastily 
round from his comfortable hotel in the Eue de la Paix to 
a shabby street on the south side, to get back, if possible, 
into his own hands the incriminating envelope whica 
contained Owen Cazalet's name and address in England. 
For this purpose he meant to introduce himself at once to 
his brother Nihilist as Ruric Brassoff ; for nobody on earth, 
save Madame Mireff alone, was aware of the identity of 
the exiled Prince with Mr. Lambert Hayward, senior 
partner in the firm of Mortimer and Co., in Bond Stre^b. 
Had others known it, needless to say, the identification 
of Owen with Sergius Selistoff the younger would have 
been very plain sailing. But Mr. Hayward, who did 
nothing by halves, had kept his English home and occu- 
pation discreetly concealed from the prying gaze of all 
his Nihilist allies ; so he ran no risk now of implicating 
Owen by any other means than the sealed envelope. 

Arrived at the Rue des Saints P^res, he chmbed a high 
staircase au cinquUme, with a beating heart, and knocking 
at a closed door, asked for Valerian Stefanovic. 

He was shown at once into a barely-furnished salon. 
His fellow- conspirator rose from his seat by a table at the 
far end to receive him. 

* I am Ruric Brassoff,' Mr. Hayward said simply, as the 
uoor clobed behind him. 

Rtefanrvic, without altering one muscle of his in- 
scrutable ^ice, bowed a non-committing bow. The Chief 
was takea aback by so cocl a reception. Middle-aged, 
wiry, suspicious, a lean and hungry man, with a mous- 
tache like Mephistopheles, this Valerian Stefanovic 
S(;<imed the very embodiment of the calmly sardonic or 
calculating type of conspirator. Not at all the sort of 
person to be lightly moved, Mr. Hayward felt, by super- 
ficial blandishments. The Chief looked at him, and 
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despaired. Ifc was clear, if he was to succeed at all in his 

E resent undertaking, he must succeed, not by frankness, 
ut by wile and stratagem. 

It took him some time, of course, at the outset to per- 
suade Stefanovic at all that he was really and truly Ruric 
Brassofit Appearances were against him. The sardonic 
conspirator for some minutes stood entirely on the de- 
fensive, frankly incredulous. But even after this initial 
difficulty had been in part overcome, there remained the 
far harder task of inducing his ally to give up the all- 
important letter. 

In despair of fair means, Mr. Hayward after a time 
began to feign distrust on his own side, and to doubt 
about the safety of the precious sealed envelope. Thus 
put upon his mettle, Stefanovic, after some brief parley- 
ing, produced the challenged document from a little 
locked drawer, and held it out cautiously before his 
visitor's eye, with his own two hands still carefully 
guarding it. 

Mr. Hayward scanned him close. He was a lithe, thin 
man — no match for a Brassoff physically. Quick as 
lightning, without a word spoken, the Nihilist Chief 
pounced down upon him unawares, and, seizing both 
wrists in his own, wrenched them rapidly round till the 
envelope dropped from Stefanovic's grasp. Then, stoop- 
ing down before the man had recovered from his pain and 
surprise, he picked it up in haste and tore it open. The 
seal was intact ; so far, good ; the envelope, then, had not 
been tampered with. 

A good fire burned bright in the open grate of the little 
5^^071. Without a second's hesitation, Mr. Hayward 
Hung the incriminating paper with Owen's name and 
address into the midst of the flame. It blazed up in- 
stantly, burnt to white ash in a moment, and then flew 
up the chimney, a thin and twi ikling sheet of spark- 
bespangled tissue. 

With a wild shout, Stefanovic, half wondering, half 
comprehending what had happened, sprang forward in a 
fury, and fronted his Chief, hot and trembling. 

• This is treachery !' he cried aloud, with a very red face. 
' Treachery 1 Treason ! Chicanery ! You could have no 
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good ground for such trickery as that ! Not from Ruric 
Brassoff himself will I stand this treatment. And you are 
not Ruric Brassoff. You're a spy of the Czar's.' He 
snatched a revolver hurriedly from a cabinet by his side, 
and cocked it point blank at him. * Pretender !' he 
shrieked in his impotent rage. * Liar 1 Hypocrite ! 
Mouchard !' 

Quick as thought, Mr. Hayward drew a revolver in 
turn — a mere toy of a weapon to look at, but perfectly 
finished and fitted throughout, a fine triumph of work- 
manship. He pulled it from his pocket and covered his 
man with it in his right ; with his left ho dashed back 
Stefanovic's clumsier pistol. 

' Hold, hold, my friend,' he said shortly, clasping the 
man's delicate wrist with that iron grip of his. ' If you 
struggle, I shoot. I'm your superior officer. It is not for 
such as you to judge of my acts and my orders. The 
Society as a whole has alone the right to judge of them. 
If you fire, you spoil all. You bring everything to light. 
You explode the fraternity. Take time to consider. This 
is a critical point in our history. Hunt me down, if you 
will, after due deliberation. But if you shoot me now, in 
hot blood, what, I ask, will you have accomplished ? All 
Paris and Petersburg will know to-morrow that Valerian 
Stefanovic has shot Ruric Brassoff, the tyrant's chief 
enemy, in a private quarrel. Then everything would 
come out. The Cause would be betrayed. Poor Russia 
would be lost. And Alexis Selistoff would have good 
reason to laugh in his sleeve in his comfortable office in 
the Third Section.' 

Awed by that strong, calm voice, Stefanovic paused 
and hesitated. He looked at his man dubiously. 

Mr. Hayward still held the tiny revolver pointed 
straight at his follower's head. As Stefanovic doubted, 
his Chief, edging forward, gave once more a sudden curl 
to his wrist, wrenched the revolver from his grasp with 
that powerful grip as of a Cossack hand, and flung it 
with a sweep to the other side of the little salo7i. It 
alighted harmlessly. Then, still covering his man 
cautiously with his own toy-like weapon, he went on in 
a quieter voice : 
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' Valerian Stefanovic, don't venture to bandy words or 
dispute my orders. I am still your commander. But 
things have turned out differently from my expectations. 
I don't trust you so implicitly now as I trusted you some 
months ago. You must accept your position, or blow 
everything to atoms. We are standing this moment on 
the edge of a volcano. A brawl between you and me in 
a Paris lodging-house would be fatal to the Cause. You 
must see that for yourself. Don't insist upon this folly.' 

Stefanovic, undecided, fell back into an easy-chair, and 
glared at him sullenly. 

' I don't know who you are,' he muttered low, with 
lurking anger in his voice. ' I'm not sure my plain duty 
isn't to leap at your throat and choke you.' 

By this time Mr. Hayward had regained all his natural 
calmness. 

' You're not sure,' he answered with resolution. ' And 
where you're not sure. Valerian Stefanovic, the wise 
man's obvious course is, not to be precipitate, but to wait 
and take counsel. Will you, on your sole responsibility, 
wreck a whole organization ? Will you destroy your 
country? Pause and think at least before you do it. 
And remember, the man who bids you pause and think 
is the Chief of the Eevolution — Euric Brassoff.' 

Stefanovic rocked himself up and down in the chair, 
as regardless of the pistol whose muzzle the elder man 
still held pointed at his temples as if it had been a child's 
popgun. 

' Well, Kuric Brassoff,' he murmured slowly at last, 
' if Euric Brassoff you are, I believe you to be a traitor. 
But I'll pause and reflect, as you say, for I recognise in 
your hand the one that so long has issued me orders. 
Still, I won't let the Cause suffer by my own uncertainty. 
I give you fair warning, I shall write to our friends in 
Petersburg and Moscow to inform them of this incident. 
I'll tell them exactly by what rnsc you cheated me. It 
will be for them to decide. If they think as I think, 
then '—he rose as he spoke, and faced the revolver fear- 
lessly — * then, Euric Brassoff,' he said, pointing at him 
with one skinny finger, like embodied Fate, ' your brains 
will be scattered on the floor with as little compunction 
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as you'd scatter mine this minute if I refused to obey 
you.' 

Mr. Hayward let the revolver drop slightly as 
answered in a very quiet tone : 

* That's well, friend Stefanovic — very well, very 
sensible. You speak now with the voice of a good revo- 
lutionist. Death to the traitor is the law of our being, 
the bond of our society. On no other basis can a con- 
spiracy defend itself against internal treason. I accept 
it myself ; kill me if I prove false ; but I don't want to 
die till I've done the work that still remains for mo. And 
I like you all thi better and trust you all the more for 
the bold, frank way you've spoken to-day to me. If 
you'd shot me — well and good — you'd have committed 
an error of judgment ; but I confess you would have been 
right in the main impulse that prompted you.' 

He hated himself for his duplicity and backsliding as 
he said it. On his own code of ethics he knew Stefanovic 
was right, and he himself was wrong. He admired the 
man for his courage, his steadfastness, his devotion. 
This was the true Nihilist strain. This was an ally to be 
proud of. The revolutionist within him recognised and 
rejoiced in a brother soul. 

' Well done,' he said, after a short pause. ' You did 
right, friend Valerian.' 

But the other man sat down again, undisarmed in 
soul, and confronted him once more with a steely eye of 
suspicion. 

' That's all very well in its way,' he said sulkily ; ' but 
I wish I'd shot, all the same. Stone dead has no fellow. 
However, to prevent open scandal I waive that point. 
Only, mind you, Kuric Brassoff, or whoever else you 
may be, you shall not play this trick again with impunity 
els '^ here. I shall write to all the heads of oui organi- 
zatKjn in Kussia to warn them at once of yoiu- vile plan 
of action. You won't get any more sealed onvelopes by 
treachery, I can promise you. I shall write to each one 
of them — Ossinsky, Fomenko, Clemens, Lisogub, every- 
body I They shall know how to deal with you when you 
pre ent yourself before them.' 

A danger-signal loomed distinct before Mr. Hayward's 
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inner eye — a double danger. True Nihilist that he was 
still, in spite of this episode, he didn't want to betray his 
Cause to the Third Section. And in his burning anxiety 
for Owen Cazalet's safety, he didn't want young Sergius 
Selistoff 's alias and address to fall into his Uncle Alexis's 
hands at St. Petersburg. But unless Stefanovic would 
be warned in time, that might easily happen. For he 
might write, among others, to Ossinsky of Kieff, whom 
the police, as Madame Mireff wired to him, had lately 
arrested. 

With genuine alarm and interest gleaming bright in 
his eye, he leaned eagerly forward. 

' Take care what you do,' he said in a voice of solemn 
warning. ' Whoever else you write to, don't write to 
Ossinsky. Our trusted friend was arrested at Kieff some 
ten days ago, as I learn by telegram from Olga Mireff. 
If you write to him, your letter will fall into the hands 
of the spies ; and then all will be up with both of us 
— with the Cause — with Eussia.' 

* That's false !' Stefanovic answered, starting up and 
facing him with clenched fists, like a tiger at bay. 
* That's false ! You're a liar ! If Ossinsky had been 
arrested I should have heard of it at once. Who would 
hear before me ? You're trying to intimidate me. You're 
a spy—you're a inoucliard P 

Mr. Hayward drew a telegram triumphantly from his 
pocket, and handed it to the man with a smile. Stefan- 
ovic glanced at it sideways. 

' Just arrived across the German frontier. Couldn't 
communicate before. Am returning now post-haste to 
England. Very serious news. Ossinsky arrested ten 
days ago at Kieff. All is known, except the English 
name of Sergius Selistoff 's son. That they can't find out. 
But the danger is great. Smuggle him away at once, 
for Heaven's sake. 

'Olga Mikeff.' 

' You see,' Mr. Hayward said gravely, ' I have good 
reaHon for my action.* 
But Valerian Stefanovic gazed at him fixedly with 
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stern Machiavelian eyes as he answered, between his 
teeth, under his wiry moustache : 

* This is false. This is forgery. This is lies, and you 
know it. If it were true, Olga Mireff would have tele- 
graphed to me. I'll be careful what I do. I'll com- 
promise nobody. But, Euric Brassoff or spy, I distrust 
you — I distrust you !' 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

TO MOSCOW. 

It was with a heavy heart indeed that Mr. Hayward 
returned that morning to his comfortable hotel in the 
Rue de la Paix. For his chance of saving Owen and 
lone depended entirely upon the recovery, unopened, of 
the sealed envelopes. But the dangers in the way were 
now great and twofold. If Stefanovic wrote direct to 
Michael Fomenko at Moscow, that brother revolutionist 
would inform the whole Nihilist party in Russia and the 
West of their Chief's defection ; the envelope would be 
broken, its secret divulged, and no stone would be left 
unturned by the entire organization to punish Owen 
Cazalet for his desertion of their common principles. 
And if, on the other hand, Stefanovic wrote direct to 
Ossinsky at Kieff, then the letter would inevitably fall 
into the hands of General Selistoff's spies, and Owen's 
life would be rendered doubly insecure by the hostility 
ahke of the Revolutionists and of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Both parties at once would pursue him as a 
traitor with relentless energy. 

What annoyed Mr. Hayward most, however, in this 
difficult crisis, was his inability to get at once to Berlin 
and Moscow. He was longing to go and to communicate 
with Olga Mireff, who might be able, he hoped, either to 
intervene on his behalf with Valerian Stefanovic, or to 
prevent the man's letters ever reaching Kieff and so being 
seized en route by the representatives of the Third 
Section. Madame Mireff's peculiar position as the sup- 
posed friend and ally of General Selistoff and the Czar 
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made her aid especially desirable at such a juncture. 
Sharing, as she did, the secrets of both sides, she was 
able from time to time to do the Causo good service 
which none but such a clever and resourceful diplomatist 
would have had the power to render it. But, unfortu- 
nately, on the very threshold, delays and difficulties 
arose over the question of passports. Mr. Hayward was 
determined to go to Kussia, and brought with him for 
the purpose the usual perfunctory Foreign Office docu- 
ment, issued in the name of Henry Mortimer, a British 
subject — his former partner. It was necessary, however, 
to get the visa of the Kussian embassy at Paris, and over 
this visa unexpected trouble cropped up, which it took 
Mr. Hayward two clear days to surmount, not to mention 
a certain sum of very hard swearing. The Nihilist Chief 
wasn't a man to fret and fume over trifles, but this inop- 
portune delay caused him no small anxiety. For perhaps 
before he could reach Berlin Stefanovic's letters would be 
well on their way for Kieff and Moscow, and Owen's fate 
would be sealed, either by Michael Fomenko or by Alexis 
Selistoff. 

At last, however, all difficulties were smoothed away ; 
hard swearing produced its due reward, the passport was 
correctly examined and vis6; and Henry Mortimer, 
gentleman, a British subject, on his travels on the Con- 
tinent, under the protection of all foreign princes, poten- 
tates, and powers, took the fast through train from the 
Gare du Nord for Berlin. 

He went straight on arrival to the Continental, the big 
fashionable hotel opposite the Friedrichstrae3e railway- 
station. Madame Mireff was there already waiting for 
him by appointment. Mr. Hayward lost no time in see- 
ing her, and explaining in part the object of his visit. 
Olga Mireff listened, all respectful attention. Not a 
shadow of mistrust disturbed her perfect confidence. 
For her, at least, it was clear, the Cause and the man 
were one ; women can grasp the abstract only through 
the aid of a concrete form ; she had so implicit a belief 
in Ruric Brassoff that whatever he said was to her the 
embodied voice of all free Russia. 

As for the Chief, he broke his plan to her by very tenta- 
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cheek ; but she gave no rebellious answer. Her rever- 
ence for Ruric Brassoff was too deep to permit it. 

• I forgot,' she answered meekly. ' 1 rate your life so 
high that I can't bear, without a protest, to hear of your 
risking it, if any other of less value would answer as well. 
But you, of course, know best. I am all obedience.* 

She bowed her head and blushed crimson. Mr. Hay- 
ward watched her close, as he went on to explain to her 
in tentative terms what he wished her to do, with the 
air of a general who issues orders to his attentive sub- 
ordinates. She was to remain in Berlin for the present 
under her own name, and he would telegraph progress to 
her daily as Henry Mortimer. The telegram would bear 
reference to an imaginary illness of an imaginary son, 
and would mean merely that all was going well up-to- 
date — no danger expected. But if any day no telegram 
arrived before twelve o'clock noon, then she would know 
he was either arrested or in flight for his life. In Jiat 
case she was to proceed by the first train to St. Peters- 
burg, and to call at once on General Selistoff, so as to 
worm out the circumstances. She could make an excuse 
for her unexpected return by giving the General some 
unimportant unsigned intercepted letter from a London 
Nihilist, and pretending to have discovered from it that 
Ruric Brassoii" was in Russia. That would prove her 
watchfulness. 

'And if I'm arrested and taken to Petersburg,' the 
Chief went on very solemnly, ' I shall no doubt be ex- 
amined in Alexis Selistoff's office. Or perhaps he may 
come to Moscow to prevent removing me. Well, take 
care you're there ; be cautious, be firm, and watch "what 
I say, to govern yourself accordingly.' 

Madame Mireffs lips twitched ; but she answered, with- 
out any apparent qualm : 

' Yes, I will. You can trust me.' 

Mr. Hayward took slowly from his inner breast-pocket 
a little revolver of very fine workmanship. It was the 
same with which he had confronted Valerian Stefanovic 
in his rooms at Paris. He handed the pretty toy across 
to her— a marvel of modern skill, the final flower in the 
evolution of pocket firearms. 
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' Take this, Olga,' he said calmly. ' It's very precious. 
You can smuggle it across the frontier more easily than I 
can. You won't be searched. I may be. At any rate, 
take it. I may have need of it in Petersburg, if over we 
meet there. It's a beautiful little instrument. Carry it 
about with you always in the bosom of your dress, 
wherever you go, for we can never tell beforehand at 
what minute it may be wanted.' 

Madame Mireff took it reverently, raised his hand to 
her lips, and kissed it as she did so. Mr. Hayward 
accepted the kiss with all the dignity of a monarch. It 
was clear she was stanch; woman-like, she shone 
brightest in personal devotion. No qualms like Stefan- 
ovio's there ; no doubts ; no suspicions. 

' I will,' she answered once more, still holding his 
hand in hers. ' Dear friend, I may not say your name 
aloud, it seems, but I utter it in my heart. I am yours, 
for Eussia. I give you my body ; I give you my soul. 
Take me ; do as you will with me.' 

She looked at him with her great eyes. Mr. Hayward 
bowed silently. Then they talked on for some minutes 
more, the Chief giving directions in a most matter-of-fact 
voice — for he wouldn't give way — how Madame Mireff 
was to behave under certain contingencies, and Madame 
listening to them with the eagerness of a young girl to 
her lover. At last he turned to her suddenly, and asked 
in a different tone : 

' And have you seen anything of our friends since 
you've been here in Berlin ?' 

'Very little; very few of them,' Madame answered, 
coming back to herself from a dreamy cloudland. 
* Everybody here knows me as the Czar's agent in Eng- 
land, and I have to be careful accordingly ; for the two 
or three faithful in Berlin and Charlottenburg are sus- 
pected by the police, and watched very closely. But I 
did just manage to have a word or two in private with 
my cousin Tania to- day, and by the way, Tania told me 
a piece of bad news, which this more important matter 
of yours half put out of my head for the moment, but 
which you certainly ought to know at once. It was 
about Ossinsky's arrest, or, rather, one of its conse- 
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quences. Tania hadn't heard Ossinsky was taken ; for 
some reason or other our friends at Kieff seemed afraid 
to write or telegraph to her, so she committed, quite un- 
wittingly, a most unfortunate mistake. She sent on 
letters to Ossinsky, addressed to her here, which of 
course will fall now into the hands of Alexis Selistoffs 
myrmidons.' 

Mr. Hayward gave a start of surprise and alarm. 

'Letters to Ossinsky?' he exclaimed, taken aback. 
' From whom and from where ? This is serious indeed. 
Did she know their contents ?' 

Madame saw he was deeply moved. 

'From Paris, I think,* she answered, trembling. 
' From Valerian Stefanovic —so Tania told me. He 
wrote to her, urging her strongly to forward these letters, 
which he said were important, to Ossinsky at Kieff, and 
to Fomenko at Moscow. So she forwarded them at once 
by the usual channels. I don't know the contents, 
though. Stefanovic told Tania nothing more about them 
than that they were of immediate and pressing neces- 
sity.' 

Mr. Hayward rose from his seat and paced up and 
down his room in a turmoil of doubt and fear — not for 
himself, but for Owen. 

' This is terrible !' he cried at last. * You can't think 
what she's done. Ossinsky's letters would, of course, be 
seized at Kiefif. They would doubtless contain some 
allusion to the other Stefanovic had sent to Fomenko at 
Moscow. Fomenko would be arrested, too, and with 
him would be arrested most damaging papers. But 
that's not all. Before he could be taken, he might do 
much harm. He might divulge to others a fundamental 
secret I wished kept most inviolable. He might ruin all; 
he might explode the whole mine. I must go on at once 
by the first train to Moscow.' 

Madame Mireff started to her feet. The woman within 
her overcame her. 

' No, no r she cried, flinging her arms round him in a 
transport of terror. ' You mustn't 1 you mustn't ! For 
Eussia's sake, you must stop. Don't venture to go. 
Don't expose yourself to this danger !' 
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A deadly pallor spread over Rurio Brassoff's white 
face. For Eussia's sake I What a mockery 1 when he 
was sacrificing Eut sia to lone and Owen. He unwound 
her arms slowly ; he stood erect and immovable. 

* For Eussia's SAke,' he said in a very cold, stern voice, 
for he was sentencing himself to death, ' I must go ; I 
must give myself up — I must brave the unspeakable. 
For Eussia's sake I must die. It's all I can do now for 
her.' 
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CHAPTEE XLIV. 

TRAPS FOR FOXES. 

Alexis Selistoff sat in a very good humour in his 
cabinet at the Bureau of Police in St. Petersburg. 'Twas 
with evident gusto that the chief of the Third Section 
twirled the ends of his gray moustache between his big 
bronzed fingers. Tall, well set, erect, a great giant to 
look upon, with his commanding face and clear-cut 
classical features, Alexis Selistoff seemed the very picture 
of what Owen Cazalet might become after forty-five 
years of military service in Eussia. To the towering 
height and colossal limbs of all his kin, he added the 
fine bearing and stern, methodical air of a well-trained 
soldier. But in spite of his cheerful mien, a grim smile 
played round the corners of those cruel thin lips. 

' This is good, Fikita,' he murmured musically to his 
chief clerk, in pleased and ruminating tones. ' We've 
run our vermin to earth at last ! We ohall cage them 
coon, now, these burrowing underground foxes 1' 

' Number Four still baffles us, though,' the chief clerk 
remarked pensively. 

* Number Four still baffles us,' Alexis Selistoff echoed, 
with another twirl at the waxed gray ends ; ' but the 
rest's all plain saihng. It was clear, even to start with, 
from Ossinsky's papers, that we have to deal here with a 
plot of that reptile Eurio Brassoff's. It was clear the 
ringleader had communicated some secret of prime im- 
portance to three other persons, and three others only. 
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That secret, I take it for granted, had reference to this 
boy or young man, designated in their cipher as Number 
Five Hundred. Now, Number Five Hundred, whoever 
he may be, is living in England And there we can set 
Madame Mireff on the trail to catch him.' 

' Has it ever occurred to your Excellency to consider,' 
the chief clerk ventured to suggest with very tentative 
hesitation, ' that Number Five Hundred might not im- 
possibly be ' 

With a terrible frown, Alexis Selistoff cut him short. 

' Sir !' he thundered out, turning round upon him as 
a terrier turns on a wounded rat, and annihilating him 
with one glance from those formidable eyes of his. 
* Keep your suggestions till they're asked for. How dare 
you presume to dictate ? Don't forget your place. And 
be careful how you implicate members of important 
families.* 

For though Alexis Selistoff didn't mind acknowledging 
(with a shudder) to Olga Mireff, a noblewoman born, 
and his own equal in rank, that his brother Sergius's 
son was a possible traitor and Nihilist, he couldn't bring 
himself to endure that a mere departmental clerk like 
this fellow Nikita should dare to cast aspersions of so 
damning a character upon the nephew and heir of his 
superior officer. And he felt instinctively sure his sub- 
ordinate was on the very point of saying, * Has it ever 
occurred to your Excellency to consider that Number 
Five Hundred might not impossibly be your Excellency's 
own nephew, Sergius Selistoff the younger ?' That was 
an insult no issue of the Selistoff blood ever brooked for 
a moment from a whipper-snapper of a secretary. 

The chief clerk withered up. He retired into his shell. 

'Your Excellency was observing?' he said with the 
cowed air of a whipped spaniel. 

Alexis SeUstoff leaned back in his swinging chair and 
composed himself. 

' I was observing,' he went on, still somewhat ruffled 
by the contretem;ps, ' that from the very first we knew 
Ossinsky to be one of three persons entrusted by Ruric 
Brassoff with some fatal secret. These latest letters, just 
intercepted at Kieff and forwarded here this morning, 
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supply us with two new facts of considerable value. 
They show us conclusively that the second of the three 
persons is Valerian Stefanovic, a refugee at Paris ; and 
Valerian Stefanovio has now lost the clue. We have 
thus only one person left of the original three, the person 
denoted in the cipher as Number Four. And Number 
Four, we now know, must be living at Moscow.' 

' Unless we can get Number Four's real name and 
address,' Nikita put in timidly, ' I don't see — subject to 
your Excellency's opinion — that the present find brings 
us much nearer identifying him.' 

' Then I do,' General Selistoff answered, scanning one 
of the papers c' se with his keen eye like a ferret's. * I 
see a great deal. I see my way out of it. I see this 
means not only that we shall catch Number Four, and 
crush this particular plot — which is in itself no small 
advantage — but also that we stand a fair chance at last 
of discovering and arresting Euric BrassolT.' 

' In my humble opinion,' the chief clerk said deferenti- 
ally, ' Prince Ruric Brassoff will never dare to show his 
face again in Russia.' 

' I'm not so sure of that,' the General answered with 
decision, still gazing hard at the crabbed square of cipher. 
'It's clear, from all these letters contain, that Four 
Hundred and Seventy-five is, to say the least of it, a 
very important person. Now, Four Hundred and Seventy- 
five was in Paris last week, and had an interview in the 
Rue des Saints P^res with the man Scefanovio. As 
Stefanovio believed, Four Hundred and Seventy-five, at 
the time of writing, was then on his way to Kie£f and 
Moscow. No other person, I assume, except Ruric 
Brassoff could be spoken of in terms of such profound 
secrecy. For even while Stefanovio denounces and 
declaims against Four Hundred and Seventy-five as a 
traitor to the Cause, he is obviously terrified for his own 
safety ; he fears Four Hundred and Seventy-five's power 
and Four Hundred and Seventy-five's vengeance. Now, 
who should that be if it's not Ruric Brassoff?' He 
scanned the letter still closer, then jotted down a stray 
word or two casually on a blotting-pad. ' Ha, ha ! See 
here!' he exclaimed in smprise, holding the paper up 
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triumphantly. 'Look what I've discovered now. By 
the cipher, Forty- seven would, of course, be B, and Five 
would be R. They revcrso their initials. That gives 
you B. E. — equals R. B. — Ruric Brassoff.' 

' It looks very like it,' the chief clerk answered 
cautiously, surveying the paper. 

* Very like it !' Alexis Selistoff went on, delighted at 
his own intuition. ' Tut, tut, tut, man ! It's the thing 
itself. We're on his track, that's certain. These letters 
imply that other communications to the same effect were 
sent by the same means to Number Four at Moscow. 
Number One doesn't exist ; Number Two's Stefanovic ; 
Number Three's Ossinsky ; Number Four — well, Number 
Four we shall know to-morrow. I see a clear means for 
getting at him directly.' 

' You do ?' the chief clerk exclaimed. 

' Yes, I do,' the General answered. ' See here.* He 
raised one finger with didactic conclusiveness. ' The 
man Stefanovic, when he sent these letters from Paris, 
was clearly unaware that Ossinsky had been arrested a 
fortnight ago at Kieff. So also was the person or persons 
unknown who redirected them on from Berlin or Charlot- 
tenburg. If Ruric Brassoff — for we'll take it for granted 
for the present Number Four Hundred and Seventy-five 
is Ruric Brassoff — if Ruric Brassoff remains also unaware 
of the fact, then he'll come on direct to Ossinsky's house 
at Kieff — and there we'll catch him easily. But it isn't 
likely that'll happen. The people at Kieff would be sure 
to communicate at once the fact of Ossinsky's arrest to 
that mysterious woman, ciphered as Number Forty- three, 
whom Madame Mireff has followed about so indefatigably 
round Europe, and whom she tracked the other day to 
a house in Berlin. Number Forty-three would, in turn, 
no doubt, communicate it at once to Ruric Brassoff. So 
Ruric Brassoff won't go to Kieff ; but he will go, unless 
I'm immensely mistaken, to Moscow.* 

' Put his head into the lion's mouth ?' the chief clerk 
murmured incredulously. 

* And get it bitten off — yes !* General Selistoff answered 
with warmth. ' See here, Nikita. You don't know that 
man as well as I do. He was eighteen months in my 
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own regiment in the Caucasus. IIu'J do or dare any- 
thing. If Rurio Brassoff wants to come to Russia, to 
Russia Ruric Brassoff will certainly come. And he'd 
walk down the Newski Prospect at three in the after- 
noon, with a flower in his buttonhole, if every policeman 
in Petersburg was sharp on the look-out for him at all 
the street corners.' 

' But your Excellency's plan is ?' Nikita asked in 

suspense. 

' This. You shall carry it out yourself. Why, nothing 
could bo easier. You take the first train across the 
German frontier. If we telegraph from Petersburg or 
Moscow, that would excite suspicion. So you get out 
at Konigsberg, or Eydtkuhnen, or where you will, and 
send a message in cipher to Stefanovic at Paris, signing 
it Number Three, which is Ossinsky's right signature. 
Here's your telegram. I'll write it out. Strike while 
the iron's hot. The sooner we put this plan into execu- 
tion the better.' 

He dipped a pen hastily '.nto the ink-bottle by his 
side, and scribbled down a iew lines. 

'Stefanovic, 28, Rue des Saints P^res, P^ris. Just 
across the frontier. Letter, instructions to hand. 
Rumoured arrest entirely unfounded. Pohce on the 
track. Telegraph in same cipher, at once, to Number 
Four at Moscow. His letters have gone wrong. Send 
openly to him by name. No danger at all. Delay may 
be fatal 

'Number Thbee, Eydtkuhnen.' 

Alexis Selistoff surveyed his handicraft with a quiet 
smile of cruel satisfaction. 

< That'll do, I flatter myself,' he said, handing it across 
to Nikita, * when it's put into cipher.' 

The chief clerk ran his eye over it, enchanted. 

' Capital, Excellency I' he answered, rubbing his hands 
softly together at the well-planned ruse. ' He'll telegraph 
back, of course, to Number Four, by his real name and 
address ; and you'll instruct the telegraph administration 
to intercept the message.' 

' Quite so,' the General answered, still grimly trium- 
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phant. ' I fancy it's a good card, a nd if it turns up 
trumps we ought to be able to catch, not only this in- 
significant Number Four, whoever he maybe, but what's 
much more important, Buric Brassoff himself in person 
also.' 

' You think so ?' Nikita mused interrogatively. 

'Think? I'm almost sure of it. Look your facts in 
the face. Euric Brassoff's well on his way to Moscow 
before now, and we'll watch for him carefully at Number 
Four's address, whenever we find it. . . . Mind, no pre- 
cipitancy, Nikita ; caution, caution, caution ! Don't try 
to arrest Number Four, however sure you may be of him, 
without my leave. What I want is not so much him as 
Euric Brassoff. It's clear Eurio Brassoff is at present 
going the rounds of his fellow-conspirators for some very 
serious and important purpose. Sooner or later he'll 
get on to Moscow. We must watch and wait. Better 
bide our own time. . . . Now go and work that telegram 
out into the cipher.' 
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CHAPTEB XLV. 

k LA BUSSE. 

It isn't so easy for a ' contraband person/ as they say 
in Eussia, to get across the frontier to Moscow un- 
observed. Even the familiar tweed suit of the British 
tourist, however large its checks, doesn't sufi&ce to pro- 
tect one. Mr. Hay ward was so conscious, indeed, of the 
numberless difficulties which lay in his way, that on 
second thoughts he didn't attempt to go by the direct 
route, vid Wilna ^nd Minsk, but took the cross-country 
train instead, by Dunaburg and Smolensk. At the last 
little town he descended for the night at the second-rate 
hotel — accommodation is bad off the main lines, of course 
— meaning to continue his journey next day to Moscow. 
But Eussia is Eussia. Along certain familiar tourist tracks, 
it is true, the police and the public are fairly accustomed 
by this time to the inexplicable vagaries of the Western 
traveller; and though all foreign visitors are duly noted 
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and numbered and kept in view by the authorities, from the 
moment they arrive till they leave the country, they are 
not openly molested by minute or obtrusive police super- 
vision. Off the beaten track, however, a stranger is a 
rarity, and he has to account for his presence and his 
business in the place to the local magnates by a most 
stringent inquisition. Mr. Hayward soon found he had 
committed a grievous error in making that ill-advised 
detour by Dunaburg. The authorities were most curious 
as to his reasons for adopting so unusual a route. Why 
had he turned so far out of his way ii he was going at 
last to Moscow ? Why had he stopped the night at such 
a place as Smolensk ? Why did he want to see anytliing 
of rural Russia ? Why had he tried at all to break his 
journey anywhere ? 

Mr. Hayward answered as unconcernedly as he could, 
with a very innocent air, that he was an English tourist 
who wanted to form an opinion for himself of the agri- 
cultural provinces. But that answer only provoked the 
ispravnik's suspicions still more. 

' To write about it in the papers, I suppose?' he said, 
with a shght sneer, in his very bad French; for Mr. 
Hayward, of course, affected complete ignorance of his 
native Russian. ' Yes, that's the way with you English. 
You spy out everything. But we Russians don't want 
you to come peering about our country without good 
reason. You must justify your presence by business or 
affairs. Let me see your passport again, if you please, 
Monsieur Mortimer.* 

Mr. Hayward handed it back to him. 

' From Paris,* the ispravnik said slowly, conning it over 
to himself, with the true Jack-in- office air of great wisdom 
and cunning. * And you stopped at Berlin on the way. 
Well, that's odd now, certainly. Why should an English- 
man come from London to Moscow vid Paris and Duna- 
burg? This thing must be looked into, sir. You are 
detained for the present, while I communicate with 
Petersburg.' 

It was with profound misgivings that Mr. Hayward 
retired that evening into his narrow bedroom at the 
Smolensk inn. He slept very badiy. The room vraa 
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confined, stuffy, ill vontilatod. IIo felt a choking in his 
throat. Towards morning ho hegan to get distinctly ill. 
He tried to rise, but found ho wasn't strong enough. 
Hastily he sent round for a local doctor. The doctor 
came, and examined him with some care. Very little 
doubt what was the matter, he said. It was a case of 
diphtheria. 

Diphtheria I Mr. Hay ward's heart sank within him at 
the sound. He must get up at all risks, doctor or inspector 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and pursue his journey 
straight ahead to Moscow. If he died here at Smolensk, 
why, Owen's life wouldn't be worth six months' purchase. 
That vindictive Stefanovio I Those incriminating papers I 
He was a British subject ; he brandished his passport 
ostentatiously in the doctor's face. He viust go on at 
once ; it was important business. 

But the doctor shook his head. At St. Petersburg or 
Moscow, perhaps, where people are more accustomed to 
the ways of those mad English, his protest might have 
been siT"f^'»^sful. At Smolensk, a mere straggling country 
town, \. <. big military garrison, it was worse than use- 
less. Tho doctor gave orders to the host as he went 
downstairs : 

• See at your peril you don't let that lunatic in Number 
Twelve escape. His disease is contagious ; it might b3come 
epidemic' 

And the ispravnik had warned him the night before : 

' If you allow the suspected person in this room to 
leave the town without a written order from the super- 
intendent of police, you shall answer for it with your own 
back.' 

And the host nodded wisely. 

For three days, accordingly, Mr. Hayward lay there, 
between life and death, in an agony of suspense, remorse, 
and horror. If he died, all was up ; if he lived, he might 
arrive too late at Moscow to avert the catastrophe. And 
when the diphtheria itself began to get better, the doctor 
reported he was suffering as well from low malarial fever. 
It was that hateful inn. Mr. Hayward fumed and fretted. 
Germs flew about visibly. Week passed after week, and 
still he lay there like a log. What might be happening 
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meanwhile at Moscow he hadn't the slightest idea. He 
daren't telegraph to London ; he daren't write to Olga 
Mireff at Berlin for news. He lay there all alone, and 
untended, in that dirty little room, eating his heart out 
with delay, and retarding his own recovery meanwhile by 
his profound anxiety. 

One thing, however, he had happily been able to do. 
The very first evening, after the ispravnik had gone, and 
while he feared detection, he had written a hasty lino to 
Fomenko at Moscow, and posted it openly, though unob- 
served, in the letter-box of the hotel It was in cipher, 
of course, but otherwise plain enough. It said these f«w 
words only : 

* I am on my way to Moscow. Do nothing rash till 1 
come. Believe no foolish ravings. I may be delayed, but 
wait for my arrival. Kemember, I am your chief. Implicit 
obedience is more necessary than ever. 

' Yours, for Eussia, 

*EuRio Brabsofp.* 

And at St. Petersburg, meanwhile, General Alexis 
Selistoff had received news, with great delight, of a 
suspicious person who had descended unexpectedly at 
the hotel at Smolensk. Brisk telegrams passed quickly 
to and fro between the bureau of the Third Section and 
the little provincial oflSce. The stranger had come from 
England, it seemed, and had an English passport, but 
he was last from Paris direct, as shown by the recent 
visa of the Eussian Embassy. Moreover, he had stopped 
on his way at Berlin, no doubt for communication with 
the refugees at Charlottenburg. 

Alexis Sehstoff twisted his grizzled gray moustache 
still more ner\'ously than usual in his intense excitement. 
Could this be the man they were so eagerly in search of 
— the Four Hundred and Seventy- five who was to proceed, 
on the quest of Number Four, to Moscow ? What more 
likely ? What more natural ? He would have gone in 
that case from England to Paris to see Valerian Stefa- 
novic, as they knew Four Hundred and Seventy-five had 
done. Then on to Berlin, to visit that mysterious woman 
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vvliom Olga Mircf'f was always dogging, and who, no 
doubt, had forwarded the letters to Ossinsky at Kieff. 
Thence to Moscow by devious ways — such as Smolensk 
vid Dunaburg. 

Alexis Selistofif stroked his chin with unconcealed 
delight. They were running the fox to earth at last, it 
was clear. He believed he had his hand on Rurio BrassofT. 

But ho was in no hurry to take him till he knew all 
was safe. He must prove it up to the hilt. He must 
be sure of his prisoner. 

* And meanwhile, good ^Ir. Ispravnik at Smolensk, I 
beg of you, keep a sharp eye on this man. Don't let 
him escape, but above all, don't let him guess for a 
moment you're watching him.* 

And then, one day later, good news from Moscow I 
Ha, ha I a great victory I 

' The telegram in cipher which your Excellency desired 
should be intercepted en roiUe has conie to hand to-day. 
It is directed ' — Alexis Selistoff's eyes gleamed bright at 
the sight — ' to Michae' Fomenko, 24, Slav Bazar Street.' 

The chief of the Third Section held it up for some 
minutes in triumph, and gazed at it before he proceeded 
to decipher it. This, then, was Number Four's address 
— 24, Slav Bazar Street. His ruse had succeeded. He 
had found out the house where Four Hundred and 
Seventy-five, be he Buric Brassoff or not, was so soon to 
present himself. 

After a minute or two he began painfully to spell out 
the words and sentences of the ciphered message. They 
didn't tell him much, to be sure ; but as far as they went 
they confirmed his suspicions. 

' Michael Fomenko, 24, Slav Bazar Street. Number 
Three telegraphs to me from Eydtkuhnen that he is safe 
across the frontier, and ouat rumours of his arrest are 
entirely false. Police on the track. Beware of Four 
Hundred and Seventy-five. He came to me here and 
tried to extort from me my copy of sealed envelopes. I 
believe he has turned traitor. Perhaps Forty-three has 
turned traitor with him. 

' Number Two, Paris.' 
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Alexis Selistoff pressed his bell. 

The chief clerk entered. 

' Nikita,' the General said, holding the tolegia.ii in one 
hand, * this is very important. Wire at once to the 
ispravnik at Smolensk that no difficulties must bo thrown 
in the way of tho Englishman Mortimer. As soon as 
he's well enough, ho is to be permitted to go whore ho 
will, to Moscow or elsewhere. But on no account must 
he be lost sight of for one single second, or allowed to 
get across the frontier out of the country.' 

The chief clerk bowed. 

' It shall be attended to, Excellency,' he a^^sworod all 
compliance. 

' And look here,' Alexis Selistoff went on, tliinking it 
out as he spoke ; ' I shall want this fellow watched — 
watched closely, discreetly, by a competent person. I 
can't trust that meddhng busybody of an inspector at 
Smolensk. He'll frighten our man, and give him warning 
beforobaud. He's got no gumption. That's not what I 
want. We must give him, above all things, rope enough 
to hang himself with. . . . Nikita, you must go yourself. 
You're the man for the place. You've managed the 
business at Eydtkuhnen very well. You must manage 
this one, too. . . . Run down to Smolensk as a com- 
mercial traveller. I'll give you a note to the inspector 
completely superseding him. Let this fellow who calls 
himself Mortimer have his own way in everything and do 
just as he likes. Throw dust in his eyes, and no obstacles 
in his path. Make the inspector apologize to him for 
needlessly annoying a British subject. Wait a bit. 
Write a letter before you go reprimanding our ispravnik, 
and make tho ispravnik show it to him. Too much zeal 
— you know the kind of thing — diplomatic, cautious — too 
much misplaced zeal in interfering with subjects of a 
friendly P'^wer. But don't overdo it. Remember, if its 
Ruric Brassoff, Ruric Brassoffs a Russian, and he knows 
our ways. To put things too strong would only open his 
eyes and excite his suspicion. Let him go where he 
hkes, but keep a close watch on him. Not obtrusive, 
don't you know. No soldiers dressed up in plain clothes 
and walking in pairs— one, two ; one, two ; one, two — 
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liko a regiment. Few picked men, all unlike, all natural. 
Don't rouse his attention. But, one or other of you, 
keep firm watch on him till he gets to Moscow. I'll 
manage about Michael Fomenko myself. His house 
shall be watched, too. We're on the point of surprising 
them.' 
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CHAPTEK XLVI. 



CROSSING THE RUBICON. 



Weeks passed before Mr. Hayward was well enough to 
leave Smolensk. But before he left, it was some com- 
fort to him to see that all suspicion as to his nationality 
had entirely disappeared, and that the police had ceased 
to trouble themselves about his movements in any way. 
Indeed, he had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
blustering inspector had to eat humble pie ; for the 
fellow came to the hotel, while Mr. Hayward was still 
very ill, and made most profuse apologies for his unin- 
tentional rudeness to a British subject. Nay, he even 
showed, at the same time, by ofl&cia' command, a de- 
partmental letter he had received that day from his chief 
at St. Petersburg. Mr. Hayward smiled to read it — 
'twas so intensely Eussian. He saw in a moment it was 
meant to be taken two ways. The supposed angry Eng- 
lishman was expected to accept it as a complete snub for 
the inspector and a victory for himself, while the in- 
spector's pride was gracefully salved at the same time by 
a careful reservation or two as to the abstract right of 
the police to interrogate foreigners whenever they thought 
it necessary. Nikita, indeed, had done his work well. 
He had succeeded in bunding even Ruric Brassoff. 

From that day forth, accordingly, the police gave him 
no more trouble. He was allowed to do as he hked, and 
what he specially noted was the gratifying fact that no 
spy or detective was set to watch him. Mr. Hayward 
knew well the Russian spy, his clumsiness and his awk- 
wardness. He remembered him in the great upheaval 
of 1871 as though it had been but yesterday. It was 
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nothing short of marvellous. But there ! you English 
lead civilization, of course. The French and Germans 
don't understand that. "We Russians, who watch the 
game from afar, we know it ;' and he winked at the 
landlord obtrusively. 

Mr. Hay ward smiled a grim smile. An honest fellow, 
this traveller, though he thought himself so clever. But 
if Alexis SeUstoiBf could have seen his chief clerk Nikita 
as he uttered those words, both in Russian and in French, 
with perfect solemnity, he would have clapped the man 
on the back with effusive delight, and have recommended 
him to the Czar forthwith for immediate promotion. 

At last the time came when Mr. Hay ward might move. 
He was still weak and ill, but the good-humoured com- 
mercial gentleman from Orel, who travelled in tea for a 
firm in Petersburg, kindly volunteered to see him off at 
the station. That was really very nice of him. Mr. 
Hayward didn't notice, however, that, after seeing him 
off, the good-humoured commercial gentleman, unencum- 
bered by sample-boxes, went round to the other platform 
and entered a special carriage of the self-same train by 
the opposite side — a carriage already occupied by two 
distinguished gentlemen of military appearance. Nor 
did he observe, either, when they reached Moscow, that 
one of these gentlemen followed him close in a sleigh to 
the Hotel du Bazar Slave, where he meant to put up, so 
as to be near Fomenko. 

That night Euric Brassoff slept soundly in a bed in the 
town he knew so well. It was strange to be there again. 
It made the Eussian heart throb hard within his weather- 
beaten breast to feel himself once more in the great heart 
of Eussia. 

Next morning early he rose, and after his coffee and 
roll — how good they tasted ! — sauntered out into the 
streets with a swinging gait, looking about him right and 
left, like the English tourist he personated. Yes, it was 
Moscow still — that old, familiar Moscow. The time was 
winter. The same nipping, dry air ; the same slush in 
the streets ; the same dirty-brown snow ; the same fur- 
covered mob of passers-by as ever. In the bright 
Eastern sunlight the gaudy Oriental decorations of the 
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Kremlin glittered and shimmered as of old in barbaric 
splendour. The churches stared down upon him with 
myriad hues of green and gold as in his shadowy child- 
hood. The icicles shone on the eaves as ever. Only he 
himself was changed. He saw it all now with Western, 
not with Kussian, eyes ; it was a measure to him of the 
distance he had traversed meanwhile. He used once to 
think Moscow so grand a city. 

The streets, he soon noticed, as he strolled on his way, 
were chock-full of spies. In point of fact, Moscow was 
just then passing through one of her periodical Nihilistic 
scares. The Czar was expected before long, people 
said, and police activity was everywhere at its amplest. 
Mr. Hayward's heart beat high with long unwonted ex- 
citement. This was just like old times 1 Spies I spies I 
how familiar ! And how comic they were, too, these 
temporary detectives; private soldiers dressed up as 
civilians by the batch, and patrolling the streets here and 
there in search of the contraband. But they took no 
notice of him. They mooned about in little parties, like 
men accustomed for many years to concerted movement, 
and incapable of forgetting the ingrained lessons of the 
drill-sergeant. Then their dress, too, how grotesque ! 
In the hurry of the moment, it was impossible to obtain 
different clothes for each ; so whole squads had the same 
hats, the same coats, the same trousers. The very varia- 
tions only heightened the absurdity. Some carried light 
sticks to give them ease and swagger, while others wore 
great blue spectacles poised awkwardly on their noses to 
make them look as much as possible like university 
students. But it was all in vain : soldier and spy, 
soldier and spy, soldier and spy, was written in plain 
words across the face of every one of them. 

However, they never glanced at Mr. Hayward at all. 
A mere English tourist. He observed that with pleasure. 
Not a soul turned to look at him. Only, a long way off, 
at the opposite side of the street, a very different person 
lounged slowly and unobtrusively along the pathway 
after him. This person didn't in the least resemble a 
spy, or a common soldier either. He was a gentleman 
in appearance, and might have been taken for a doctor. 
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or a lawyer, or a Government official. He never came 
unpleasantly near Mr. Hayward, or excited attention in 
any way. He merely lounged on, keeping his man 
always in sight, and occasionally looking in a nonchalant 
way into shops at the corner. He shadowed him imper- 
ceptibly. 

At last Mr. Hayward returned, and in the most 
casual fashion made his way once more to the Slav 
Bazar Street. At Number 24 he stopped short and rang 
the bell. The dvornik, or porter, answered the summons 
at once. 

' Is Michael Fomenko at home ?' Mr. Hayward asked 
boldly — for the first time, in Kussian. 

And the porter made answer : 

' He is at home. Third floor. Letter H on the corri- 
dor. Go on up and you'll find him.' 

Mr. Hayward went up, and knocked at the door the 
man had indicated. 

' Who's there ?' a shrill voice asked from within. 

And Mr. Hayward replied in a very low tone, almost 
whispering : 

' Four Hundred and Seventy-five. Open to him.' 

There was a second's hesitation, then a man's face 
peeped half uncertain through the chink of the door. It 
was a timid young face. Mr. Hayward was prepared for 
such indecision. Quick as lightning he took a card and 
a pencil from his pocket. Before the man's very eyes he 
wrote down in a well-known hand the magic name, 
' Euric Brassoft' Fomenko stared at it for a second in 
blank amazement and doubt. Then, making his mind up 
suddenly, he opened the door wide. 

' Gome in,' he said, with a tinge of something like awe 
in his ringing voice. * Four Hundred and Seventy-five, 
I welcome you.' 

Mr. Hayward entered. The door shut quick behind 
his back. The fatal step was taken. He was in Bussia 
once more, talking Eussian as of old, and closeted close 
in Moscow with a suspected Nihilist. 

But at the very same moment that he mounted the 
stairs of Number 24, the gentlemanly person who had 
been following him down the street passed carelessly 
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under the big gateway of a house opposite. As he passed 
it his manner altered ; he grew grim and format On 
the first-floor, he entered a room on the right without 
knocking. In it sat the good-humoured commercial 
person from Orel, who travelled in tea, and who had 
come on from Smolensk. He was seated in the gloom, 
a little way back from the window ; the blind was pulled 
rather more than half-way down ; and in his hand he 
held an opera-glass. He was looking across towards the 
other house opposite. 

The gentlemanly person nodded. 

' Well, Nikita,' he said gaily, in a triumphant whisper, 
' I think we've secured him. This is our man, I don't 
doubt. If he isn't Ruric Brassoff, at any rate, in spite of 
his English tweed suit, he talks Russian fluently. For 
he spoke to the porter a long sentence, and the porter 
answered him at once. Now, I happen to know our good 
friend Borodin, who's been dvornik over there by my 
orders for a fortnight, doesn't speak a single word of 
either French or German.' 

Nikita smiled acquiescence. 

• Yes, we've got him !' he said. ' We've got him !* 



CHAPTER XLVIT. 

A SINGULAR INCIDENT. 

MioHAEL FoMENEO's room was a bare little salon on the 
third-floor of an overgrown Moscow tenement-house, let 
out in flats and apartments after the Parisian fashion. 
The fur: "ire was scanty and bourgeois in character — a 
round table in the middle, a square sofa, a few chairs, 
with the inevitable samovar, made up its chief contents. 
On one side stood a desk, with locked drawers and little 
pigeon-holes. On the other, a door led into a cupboard 
in the wall, or, rather, in the partition which separated 
the room from the adjoining salon. 

This adjoining salon, as it happened, had been occupied 
for some days by the gentlemanly person who knew Nikita. 

As Mr. Hayward entered, and cast a glance round the 
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apartment, he saw at once that Fomenko was greatly 
perturbed at his arrival. His new acquaintance— for 
they had known one another hitherto on paper only — 
was an earnest-looking young man of twenty-five or 
thereabouts, substituted by Mr. Hay ward as one of 
Owen's ' trnsj^ees ' after the death of Dimitri Ogareff in 
1887. He was tall and fair, a journalist by trade, but a 
poet by temperament, very handsome and ardent, with 
intense blue eyes, and delicate quivering nostrils, like a 
wild horse of the Ukraine. There was a look of eager- 
ness on his face, too, a divine unrest, which no terror 
could eclipse, no pallor blot out from it. But he was 
doubly alarmed, just then, all the same, at Mr. Hayward's 
presence. In the first place, he was afraid lest sp^es 
should discover him closeted with Euric Brassoff. In 
the second place, he wasn't sure whether this was really 
Burio Brassofi himself at all, or only some ingenious 
police pretender. Stefanovic's letters had given him 
grave cause to doubt. He faltered and hesitated, un- 
willing on the one hand to incriminate himself to a possible 
spy, or on the other hand to be guilty of discourtesy or 
suspicion towards the real Euric Brassoff. 

The Chief, however, well experienced in reading every 
sentiment of the revolutionary heart, divined his difl&oulty 
at once, and met it with perfect candour. 

' You are afraid, Fomenko,' he said kindly, taking the 
young man's arm with that paternal air that seemed so 
natural to him after twenty years' intercourse with Owrn 
Cazalet. ' You suspect me of being a spy. My dear 
friend, I don't wonder. It's not surprising you should 
think me so. We live in such a terror. But I'm Euric 
Brassoff, all the same. You have seen my own hand for 
it. Ask me what other proof on earth you will. I will 
satisfy your curiosity.* 

The young man, taking in the situation slowly, hung 
back once more, and regarded him with anxiety. What 
was this he had done ? Already he had admitted more 
than enough to hang himself. Four Hundred and 
Seventy-five 1 Euric Brassoff? The police were so 
ubiquitous 1 He had let the man in on the strength of 
such assurances. Suppose he was really a spy? Ho 
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' Myself, in fact,' Mr. Hayward suggested. 

' Well, at any rate Ruric Brassoff.' 

Mr. Hayward leaned quietly forward. 

• Now, Fomenko, my dear friend,' he said, in a very 
grave voice, ' you've admitted the fact openly, yourself, 
and if I were a spy I should by this time have everything 
I could wish against you. But I'm not a spy. As I told 
you just now, I'm Euric Brassoff. Why do you hesitate 
to believe it? That handwriting I've just showed you is 
the hand you have always so gladly obeyed. I know 
your devotion ; no patriot more eager. If I had sent you 
an order through the regular channels, signed with that 
self- same name — I remember your fidelity well — you 
know yourself you would implicitly have obeyed it.* 

The young man hesitated. 

' Yes, certainly,' he said at last, ' if it came, as you 
say, through the regular channels.' 

' But you doubt me, all the same ?' And he looked at 
him reproachfully. 

» Fomenko smiled a faint smile. Ilis moral courage 
was great, his physical courage feeble. 

' Spies are so clever,' he murmured low, ' and forgery's 
BO easy.' 

' But what makes you doubt ?' Mr. Hayward asked, 
laying his hand on the young man's arm. 

' Well, I saw a portrait of Ruric Brassoff once,' 
Fomenko answered, blushing, ' and to tell you the truth, 
dear friend, even allowing for age and disguise and all 
that, you don't in the least resemble him.' 

A wonderful light dawned in Mr. Hayward's eyes. 
With an outburst of emotion, he seized the young man 
by the wrist, and pulled him towards him unresisting. 
The manoeuvre was well devised. The magnetic touch 
seemed to thrill through Fomenko's frame, as it had often 
thrilled through Owen Cazalet's. Then, in a low, quick 
voice, Mr. Hayward began to pour into his brother con- 
spirator's ear the same astounding tale of a hard-won 
victory over nature and his own body which he had 
poured into Olga Mireff's in the sanctum at Bond Street. 
Fomenko listened, all responsive, with a sympathetic 
tremor that rang resonant through his inmost marrow. 
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The effect was marvellous. As Mr. Hay ward went on, 
the young man flushed rosy red ; all doubt and fear left 
him. When the Chief had finished his tale, Fomenko 
rose, all tremulous, and in a tumult of feeling wrung his 
hand twice or thrice. Then, yielding to an Oriental im- 
pulse, he fell on the elder's bosom and sobbed aloud for 
a minute with almost inaudible murmurs. He spoko 
very low and cautiously, but he spoke out of his full 
heart. 

'Euric Brassoff, Euric Brassoffl' he cried, in a tone of 
profound shame, * forgive me, forgive me I If for one 
second I seemed to doubt you, it was not you, but them, 
that I feared and doubted. I doubt no longer now. I 
fear no longer. I know you at once by your great 
words for Eussia's truest son. I thank God I have lived 
to hear that noble voice. Command, and I will obey. I 
am yours, for Eussia.' 

A sympathetic moisture stood dim in Mr. Hayward's 
eyes. The revolutionist within him was now thoroughly 
awakened once more. Ashamed as he felt of himself and 
of the double part he was perforce playing, he was yet 

Eroud of disciples like Michael Fomenko. And, after all, 
e said to his own heart, it was for Eussia — for Eussia. 
For was it not better in the long-run for Eussia that she 
should have Owen Cazalet's sympathy and aid from afar 
off in England, than that he should be cut off in all his 
youth and strength and beauty, who might do and dare so 
much in quieter and more peaceful ways to serve and 
befriend her ? 

He sat down at the table, took a pen in his hand, and 
wrote a few words on a scrap of paper, which he handed 
to Fomenko. 

' There,' he said, ' if you want more proof, is the last 
order I sent you, from the inn at Smolensk.' 

But Fomenko, hardly looking at it, made answer in a 
tone of the most fervid enthusiasm : 

' I need no proof at all. I only ask your pardon. 
Now I have once heard Euric BrassofPs own grand words, 
Euric Brassoff's own authentic voice, I require nothing 
further. Your speech is enough. It is the tongue of a 
seer, a priest, a prophet.' 
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The Chief took his hand once more. He wrung it 
hard. He held it, trembling. Heart went out to heart. 
They two thrilled in harmony. For a moment neither 
broke that sacred silence. Then Buric Brassoff spoke 



agam 



' And you can trust me ?' he asked gently. 

' Implicitly.' 

Again the gi*eat Nihilist pressed his follower's hand 
liard. Oh, how glad he was he had to deal with a poet's 
soul like this, instead of with a mere suspicious and prag- 
matical fool like Valerian Stefanovic ! 

' And you don't mind what that narrow brain has 
written you from Paris ?' he asked again. 

The young man smiled an almost contemptuous 
smile. 

' Stefanovic I' he cried — • Stefanovic 1 And when yoti 
are in question I Oh, the pathos of it, the absurdity ! 
Mind what that poor thing says — that poor, cramped, 
small nature I — beside Buric BrassofTs words l' He 
took his Chief's palm like a woman's between his own 
two. ' I know what enthusiasm means,' he went on, 
leaning over it. ' For your sake — in your company — I 
could die, Buric Brassoff I' 

The Chief stepped back just one pace, and fixed his 
eyes hard on the young man's. 

' Then, give me back the sealed envelope,' he said, in 
a tone of command like a military officer. 

Without a moment's hesitation, Fomenko hastened 
over to the cabinet at the side, with the locked drawers 
and pigeon-holes, took a key from his pocket, and drew 
out a small bundle of carefully tied documents. From it, 
after a short search, he selected an envelope with a large 
red seal. 

'Take your own, Buric Brassoff!' he said in a very 
firm voice, handing the paper across to him. ' You 
know better than I what is best for Bussia. I hold it in 
trust from you. Though I die for it, take it !' 

' And die for it you will !' a loud voice interrupted. 
Someone seized hand and arm, and intercepted the enve- 
lope. 

In an agony of surprise, Michael Fomenko stared 
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why he oamo there. Low as they two had spoken, he 
oouldn't conceal from himself the fact that they must 
have heard him acknowledge he was Buric Brassoff. 

The good-humoured commercial traveller stepped for- 
ward with an air of authority as soon as tne chief 
Erisoner was safely pinioned, and laid his hand hard on 
is captive's shoulder. 

' Prince Ruric Brassoff,' he said, in a formal voice, * I 
arrest your Excellency on a charge of conspiracy against 
his Most Sacred and Most Orthodox Majesty, the Czar 
of All the Bussias.' 

' Traitor 1' Buric Brasso£f answered, turning upon him 
with a face of the utmost contempt and loathing. ' Vile 
spy and reptile, I'm ashamed of having spoken to you.* 

The commercial gentleman smiled blandly and f^^'^od- 
humouredly. * 

' Your own fault,' he said, with a quiet air of official 
triumph. ' You let yourself in for it. You should choose 
your acquaintances better. My name is Nikita, chief 
clerk and secretary to General Alexis Selistoff.' 

He turned to his second prisoner. 

' Michael Fomenko, author and journalist,' he said, in 
the same formal voice, ' I arrest you as an accomplice of 
Prince Buric Brassoff in his conspiracy against his Most 
Sacred and Most Orthodox Majesty.' 

Fomenko, white as a sheet, stood still and answered 
nothing. His horror was all for the arrest and betrayal 
of Buric Brassoff. 

The soldiers gripped their arms. Two stood in front 
of each, two behind, two beside them. Nikita turned 
triumphant to the gentlemanly lodger next door. 

' I think. Major and Count,' he said, smiling, ' we may 
really congratulate ourselves upon having effected this 
important and difficult arrest without trouble or blood- 
shed.' 

The Count bowed and nodded. He was all polite 
acquiescence. 

' And especially on having secured this incriminating 
document,' he said, turning it over. 

Buric Brassoff glanced round in a ferment of horror, 
for Owen's sake. The Count held the envelope in his 
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hand, with every appearance of care, and gazed at the 
seal abstractedly. What was he going to do with it? 
That was the question. Oh, if only they had arrived 
one moment later, the Chief thought with a thrill of 
remorse, he could have flung it in the fire that burned 
brightly in the grate ! But they timed their arrival well. 
Too well, too cleverly. They must have been listening 
and waiting for the critical moment to arrive, with car 
at the crack of the door and eye at the keyhole. On the 
turning-point they entered. The envelope was in their 
hands. All, all was lost ! Alexis Selistofif would now 
learn Owen Cazalct's secret. 

' Yes, unopened,' Nikita echoed, closing his lips firm 
like a rat-trap. 'That's important, very. His Excel- 
lency's orders are that we're to keep it intact till he 
arrives in Moscow. He desires nobody to know its 
contents but himself. This is a State affair. I have his 
Excellency's own hand for it. Excuse me, Count, you 
must give me the letter.' 

The military man handed it over with a salute. Nikita 
wrapped it carefully in the folds of his capacious pocket- 
book, and placed it with deference in his breast-pocket. 
The Count stepped aside, and gave the word to the 
soldiers : 

' Forward 1' 

Prompt on the command they marched the prisoners 
down the stairs and to the door of the house, one after 
the other, in silence. 

Below, two large sleighs were in waiting — not common 
droschkys, but handsome private conveyances of a family 
character. A soldier driver sat on the box of each. In 
the first — for due precedence must always be observed, 
even where criminals are concerned — the Count took his 
place, with Buric Brassoff by his side ; the second con- 
tained Nikita and Michael Fomenko. Two soldiers in 
plain clothes sat upright behind in either sleigh, with 
revolvers in their hands. 

' Shoot if he tries to move,' the Count said calmly ; 
and the soldiers saluted. 

They drove rapidly along the streets, the bells tinkling 
merrily on the crisp air as they went. In Paris or 
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London, the cortege would have excited no little atten- 
tion. But in Moscow, better drilled, people looked the 
other way ; they knew it was a case of political prisoners, 
and even to display too ardent a curiosity might prove a 
bad thing for the sympathetic bystander. 

The sleighs drew up at last before the Prefecture of 
Urban Police. The prisoners were tumbled out and 
hurried into a room where a Commissary sat awaiting 
them. In a fixed official voice, Nikita gave their names 
and the charges against them with no more emotion in 
his tones than if he were accusing two well-known 
offenders of petty larceny. 

' Prince Eurio Brassof^ formerly Aulic Councillor and 
Chamberlain to her Imperial Majesty the Empress, 
charged with participating in a murderous plot against 
the life of the Most Sacred and Most Orthodox Czar ; 
and Michael Fomenko, author and journalist, charged 
with being an accomplice to said Buric Brassoff.' 

The Commissary noted down the wording of the 
charges with official exactness. Even in Bussia, red 
tape keeps up some show of legality. 

* Eemitted to the Central Pi .son till to-morrow morn- 
ing,' the Commissary said dryly. Then in a different 
voice, turning to Nikita, he added, ' You expect General 
Selistoff by the night train, doubtless?' 

' Yes, he arrives to-morrow morning,' Nikita answered 
with a pleasant nod. * He will examine ihe prisoners in 
person. Their information may be important. Madame 
Mireff is here already. She will be confronted with the 
conspirators when the General arrives. We expect she 
can give evidence of some value against them.* 

' For the rest,' the Count said, nonchalantly twirling 
his pointed moustache, ' what we overheard ourselves in 
Fomenko's room is quite enough to condemn them. This 
gentleman admitted he was Prince Brassoff. And M. 
Nikita, has secured the important document which the 
General desired should be brought to him unopened.' 

The Commissary nodded. 

* To the Central Prison,' he erid once more, after a 
few more formalities had been gone through in a per- 
functory fashion. 
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The soldiers marched them out again, and put them 
back in the sleighs, and they drove away, still more 
rapidly, towards their place of detention. 

That night Ruric Brassoff passed in a solitary cell, 
fitted up with some petty concessions to his princely 
rank, but otherwise bare and cold and wretched and 
uncomfortable. And all night long he thought of Owen 
Cazalet and lone Dracopoli — and of what could have 
brought Olga Mireff at this juncture to Mrsco:^ 

If only he could have seen her for one minute alone I 
If only he could have said to her, * Nikita has an enve- 
lope. Kill him 1 Secure it 1 Destroy it !' But there 
he lay helpless, cooped up in that narrow prison cell ; 
and when he saw Olga to-morrow morning, perhaps it 
would be too late ; perhaps he would be unable to com- 
municate with her at all. Perhaps he might find her a 
traitor to Eussia. 

His own life he gave up— he owed it to Russia. And 
for Rr^Mia he despaired. But one thing still troubled 
him. He wished he could only have saved Owen from 
the sword of Damodes that must hang for ever hence- 
forth over his head and lone's. 

^Iga Mireff in Moscow ! What could have brought her 
there ? he wondered. A horrible doubt rose floating for 
a moment in his mind like a hateful picture. Had Olga 
turned against him? No, no ; he flung the doubt from him 
like an evil dream. Yet stay ! what was this ? He was 
a traitor himself. Whom could Russia trust now, if 
Ruric Brassoff betrayed her ? 

And then, in a sudden flash of insight, Fomenko's 
casual words came back to him with a new and unsus- 
pected meaning. That • lodger downstairs, a woman with 
great staring eyes, a milliner or something,' whom he took 
to be a spy — who on earth could it be but Olga Mireff? 

Was she there to betray them or to warn them ? That 
was the great problem. Would she turn up to befriend 
him to-morrow morning at that supreme moment, or to 
confront and denounce him as a convicted conspirator ? 

He had played for a terrible stake, and lost. If Olga 
forsook him, all was finished indeed, and Owen would be 
at Alexis SelistofTs mercy. 
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AT THE THIRD SECTION. 

Eablt next morning a gaoler unlocked the door 
brusquely. 

' Prince Euric Brassoff,' he said in a shrill voice of 
command, strangely mingled with conventional respect 
for his prisoner's high rank, ' get up and dress at once. 
General Alexis Selistoff requires your presence imme- 
diately at the Kremlin.' 

Starting from his prison bed, Euric Brassoff rose and 
dressed, in a maze of conflicting feelings. They brought 
him some breakfast. He sat down at the plain deal 
table and ate it mechanically. Then he went out to the 

Erison gate, where a warder, without a word, put his 
ands in irons. Euric Brassoff accepted that indignity 
in dignified silence. A sleigh was in waiting there — only 
one, this morning. Fomenko wasn't wanted. The minor 
prisoner's rest had not been disturbed so early. 

It was a clear keen morning of the true Eussian type. 
Fresh snow had fallen during the night and lay white in 
the streets, and the horses danced merrily over it with 
the light weight behind them. At the door of the branch 
office of the Third Section they halted. 

' Descend, Prince,' Nikita said shortly. And Euric 
Brassoff descended. 

Two soldiers took his arms on either side, and marched 
him up the stairs, unresisting and acquiescent. Euric 
Brassoff marched on, as in a horrible dream. At the 
door of an office on the first-floor they k-^.ocked twice. 
* Come in,' said a sharp military voice from within. Across 
the gulf of twenty years Euric Brassoff recognised it as 
clearly as if he had heard it yesterday. It was Alexis 
Selistoff's. 

The soldiers turned the handle and marched in without 
a word. It was a comfortably furnished office, with a 
Turkey carpet on the floor and a bright fire in the grate. 
Alexis Selistoff, calm and stern, stood up with his back 
to the ohimney-piece. The gray moustache twitched 
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slightly with nervousness as he looked his prisoner in the 
face — the fox he had hunted so long and tracked to earth 
at last — but no other sign of emotion was visible any- 
where on those austere features. He looked the very 
picture of an official martinet, as he stood there, staring 
hard at Euric Brassoff. But he bowed a polite bow, 
none the less, as he muttered calmly, ' Good-morning, 
Prince,' with soldier-hke politeness. 

And Euric Brassoff answered in the self-same tone : 

' Good-morning, Excellency.' 

A lady was seated in a chair at the further end of the 
room. As Euric Brassoff entered, she rose, and gazed 
at him full in the face. It was Olga Mireff. Once, and 
once only, her bosom heaved tumultuously. Neither 
said a word, but their eyes met : that was enough. In a 
moment, Euric Brassoff knew his follower was true as 
steel. Her look was a look of the purest womanly devo- 
tion. But it smote him to the heart. For the eyes 
meant supreme faith. It repented him that he had mis- 
trusted her — that great-hearted, single-minded, noble 
patriot Olga ! 

Alexis Selistoff was the first to break the long dramatic 
pause. He scanned his man close. 

'You've disguised yourself wonderfully,' he said at last. 
' They told me you were altered. But still, I should 
have known you. I should have known you anywhere. 
There's Brassoff in those eyes even now, and in the firm 
set of that head. All the rest has changed. Prince : all 
the rest has turned traitor.' 

' To the tyrant, not to Eussia,' Euric Brassoff answered, 
undaunted. 

Alexis Selistoff sniffed the air. 

' Give me that envelope, Nikita,' he said, turning 
round ; and Nikita gave it him. 

The General, moving forward a step, laid it down on 
the desk that occupied the chief place in the room. 

' Undo those irons !' he went on coldly, with military 
brevity. And the soldiers undid them. ' Leave us,' the 
General murmured, witli an authoritative wave of the 
hand, as Euric Brassoff shook himself free with a natural 
gesture of satisfaction at the removal of the handcuffs. 
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But Nikita, standing aghast, ventured one moment to 
remonstrate. 

* His hands are free, Excellency,' he said deprecatingly. 
' Would it not be well for one other man, at least, to 
remain in the room to guard him ?' 

Alexis Selistoff turned round with an angry ohrug of 
impatience. 

' Go when you're told, fellow !' he said haughtily, a 
fierce light in his eyes. ' Am I commander here or you ? 
Soldiers are mounting guard, I suppose, at the door as 
usual ? And a Selistoff is match enough at any time for 
any man.' 

At ^'ight of the frown, Nikita and the troopers made 
haste to save themselves. As the door closed, Alexis 
Selistoff fell back into the armchair by the desk. Olga 
Mireff sank into another chair a little on one side, toying 
nervously with a flower or something else in her bosom. 
Euric Brassoff steed up, with his hands now free, facing 
his interrogator full front with a look of fixed pride and 
defiance, and separated from him by the breadth of the 
desk only. 

General Selistoff stared at the Nihilist as one stares at 
some strange wild beast. 

' I have a revolver in my pocket,' he said slowly. ' It's 
loaded and cocked. Stand there where you are, Prince. 
If you come a step nearer, I draw, and fire upon you.' 

Madame Mireff looked mutely at her friend, and her 
eyes seemed to say, * Wait your chance ; caution — 
caution !' 

The General, getting to business, glanced carelessly first 
at a bundle of documents found in Eomenko's rooms. 
They were of precisely the same character as those already 
seized at Ossinsky's in Eieff. 

' I thought so,' he said quietly, with half a glance at 
the little gong that stood by his side, one touch on which 
would have summoned his armed guards. * This envelope, 
which answers in every respect to the one we missed at 
Kieff, contains the assumed name and present address of 
my misguided brother's son, young Sergius Selistoff. We 
now know what became of the one in Ossinsky's posses- 
sion. You revolutionists, unhappily, will stick at nothing. 
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When our men went to arrest him, Ossinsky seized the 
criminating document, chewed it up, and swallowed it.' 

Burio Brassoff smiled. 

' Ossinsky was a brave man,' he said calmly, fronting 
his captor without a single trace of fear. ' In my failure 
it consoles me, at least, to know such brave men and 
women as these have been closely associated with me.' 

Alexis Selistoff held the envelope gingerly in his 
bronzed hands. 

' I should have hunted this young traitor down till I 
found him and punished him,' he said very resolutely, 
' if I had been compelled to do it. It shames me to think 
that one of the Selistoff blood and lineage should be 
mixed up in such devilry. But I know it's useless now. 
I see and learn from the letters sent by Stefanovic at 
Paris to Ossinsky at Kieff that Sergius Selistoff the 
younger, unlike his father, has refused to do the traitor's 
dirty work. For that you have repudiated him. Then, 
you shall have your reward. I take him to the bosom 
of the family again. This envelope contains directions 
how and where I may find him. I will find him, and 
make him my heir, and bring him here to Bussia to help 
me with his knowledge of your vile associates. He shall 
assist me in hunting them down. Your dupe shall turn 
against you, Buric Brassoff, I tell you. I will train him 
to be my bloodhound.' 

Buric Brassoff looked him back in the face with un- 
conquerable pride. 

• You are wrong, Alexis Selistoff,' he said in a very 
soft voice. ' Your nephew Sergius would reject with 
shame and horror your proffered money and your hateful 
work. He has refused to help us, it is true ; but he loves 
Bussia well, for all that, and he loathes her tyrants. If 
you try to recall him, you will get scorn for scorn. And 
if you publish his name, a hundred of our comrades will 
be up in arms at the word ; they will take his life at once 
for his treason to our compact.' 

Alexis Selistoff smiled, and broke the envelope open. 
He held it before him at a military distance from his 
face, and read out its contents slowly : 

' Owen Cazalet, The Bed Cottage, Moor Hill, Surrey, 

20 
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England.* Tuon he murmured to himself once or twice, 
' Owen Cazalet ! Owen Cazalet I' 

After that, he rose from his desk and moved calmly 
across the room, with his soldier-like tread, to the large 
bureau opposite, filled with drawers and pigeon-holes. 
Into one drawer he thrust the letter, and re-locked it 
securely, holding the key in his hand — a little brass key 
very daintily finished. Next, he walked back again, un- 
dismayed, to the seat by the desk. He sat down in it 
coldly, and fixed his steely eye once more on his expected 
victim. 

But, even while he crossed the room, Madame Mireff, 
on her part, had not been idle. Her chance had come ; 
with woman's instinct she seized it. Noiseless, but quick 
as hghtning, with a strange gleam in her eye, she rose up 
as the General rose, and took a step or two, unperceived, 
across the floor towards Euric Brassoff. She drew her 
hand from her bosom and held it out in front of her. 
Something bright passed hastily with a meaning glance 
between them. Buric Brassoff hid the toy for a minute 
in the side pocket of his coat. Then, noiseless again, 
and quick as lightning once more, while Alexis Selistoff 
was still unlocking and relocking the drawer, Olga Mireff 
slipped back, unperceived, to her seat. She sat down 
like a mouse. The whole little manoeuvre, all unseen and 
unnoted, occupied but a second or two. For stealthi- 
ness and silence it was catlike in its dexterity. Buric 
Brassoff felt proud of his disciple's cleverness. On that 
soft Turkey carpet her light footfall went unheeded. 
"When Alexis Selistoff turned again, Madame was sitting 
there as motionless and as deeply interested as before, 
still toying with some imaginary object in her heaving 
bosom. Alexis Selistoff never suspected for a moment 
she had moved. But the pretty little revolver of the 
delicate workmanship lay snugly ensconced now in Buric 
Brassoff's pocket 
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CHAPTER L. 

RURIC BRASSOFF's MARTYRDOM. 

Alexis Selistoff reseated himself and looked up at his 
prisoner once more. 

'Prince Ruric Brassoff,' he said slowly, in a very 
official voice, ' late Aulic Councillor, and formerly 
Chamberlain to her Imperial Majesty the Empress, it 
will not be convenient, under all the circumstances, 
regard being had to the unhappy misapprehensions of 
public feeling in Europe, that you should undergo a 
regular open trial. "We propose, therefore, to deal with 
you instead by administrative order. The Czar's pre- 
rogative as fountain of justice will not in this case be 
delegated to judges. It will be exerted directly. When 
a man of your rank offends against the law, his punish- 
ment should be exemplary. You belong to the highest 
Russian aristocracy; the ancestral guardians of the 
ancient monarchical principles of our country. Your very 
name marks you at once as one of those who descend in 
hereditary line from the time-honoured royal house of 
Ruric. You were educated among your peers in the 
College of the Pages ; you were honoured by employment 
in the service of the Court ; you were decorated with 
the orders of the Imperial household. Every mark of 
distinguished favour was showered upon your head by 
our august sovereign. Yet, out of pure perversity, you 
chose to become the leader of a vile conspiracy; you 
misled the people whom it was your hereditary privilege 
and duty to guide and direct aright. For such crimes I 
could wish I might have offered you a fitting requital ; 
might have sent you to the mines for life, where you 
would expiate your wrong-doing by a long, a laborious, 
and a squalid punishment. But you are too dangerous 
a person for us to risk the bare chance of your untimely 
escape. Stark dead is safest. I hold in my hand here 
a special rescript of his Most Sacred and Most Orthodox 
Majesty, condemning you to private military execution 
in a closed fortress.' 
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Rurio Brassoff bowed his head slightly. His con- 
science was satisfied. 

'That arbitrary sentence,' he answered, in a voice 
unbroken by emotion, ' absolves me at once from all 
moral obligations as regards the Czar himself or his 
appointed ministers. It is an autocratic act — the mere 
despotic will of one man as against another. It is not 
the finding of a free court of justice, before which I have 
been legally tried and condemned ; it is not the unanimous 
voice of the representatives of my country. It is a private 
act — man against man, open enemy against open enemy.' 
He raised his voice solemnly. ' Alexis Selistoff, you have 
condemned me,' he said. ' Alexis Selistoff in my turn, 
I condemn you.' 

The words rang with a thrill through that high-roofed 
hall. Olga Mireff leaned forward with glowing eyes that 
seemed to burn like a tiger's as she watched and waited. 
Alexis Selistoff smiled coldly. Euric Brassoff himself 
stood erect and inflexible, surveying his opponent from 
some paces off with indomitable pride and unconquered 
independence. 

' You may kill me,' he continued, after a pause, in a 
rapt tone like a martyr's. ' The revolutionary cause, you 
must remember, does not depend upon individuals. A 
nation is at its back ; it is the outcome and necessary 
result of an organic movement. Cut down one head of 
us, and twenty will spring in its place. Bevolutionists 
are created, not by us, but by you ; by your despotic 
action, by the general discontent it begets in the whole 
Russian people, by the natural, irresistible, and organic 
tendency of all Russia itself towards a new and more 
human social system. Of this younger Russia I am the 
embodiment and mouthpiece, as you of the elder. I 
speak in the name of the people, as you of the Czar. 
The majesty of the many is greater and more authoritative 
than the majesty of the one. If you pronounce sentence 
on me as the spokesman of the court, I pronounce 
sentence on you as the spokesman of the nation. . . . 
And that sentence is, Alexis Selistoff' — something flashed 
quick in his right hand — 'that you be shot dead here 
and now.' 
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He levelled the little revolver point-blank at his heart. 
Flash, bang, and silenoe. A report, a short blaze. 
Alexis Selistoff fell back, with a tiny brass key still 
grasped in his fingers, on the ohair he sat in. 

To Olga Mireff, looking on, what happened next, in a 
few seconds, was as a terrible dream for its vividness, 
its rapidity, its inexplicable suddenness. Before she 
had time to realize that Alexis Selistoff was really shot, 
blood oozing and gurgling in little sobs and jets from a 
wound in his throat, Euric Brassoff, that great, that 
glorious, that beautiful Buric Bras3o£f, had snatched the 
little key from the dying man's hand, and in a rapid, 
tremulous voice had cried aloud to her, ' Quick, Olga I 
Quick, take it I Before they come and catch me — I 
daren't do it myself — there's no time — the drawer ! the 
drawer ! the third on the left. Get the paper out I 
Owen's name and address ! Burn it I Burn it !' 

He rushed to the further side of the room as he spoke, 
still grasping the revolver. Olga Mireff, all in a maze, 
but on fire with emotion, rushed hastily to the bureau, 
seized the letter, and burned it. Burio Brassoff mean- 
while stood with his back to the door, which he had 
hastily locked and bolted from within. He was only 
just in time. The guards, roused by the shot, were 
pushing hard by this time from the other side. As the 
paper burned away, and crumbled to ashes, Buric Brass- 
off rushed back in a tremor to the fireplace again, and 
let them burst in the door. 

'Olga,' he cried, wringing her hand, 'you've been 
faithful to the end! One more thing before you die. 
Write to Owen Gazalet, " All safe. Every trace de- 
stroyed." Then you can do as you like. If you choose, 
you can follow me.' 

As well as Olga could guess, the soldiers by this time 
had forced the door open and were rushing into the 
room. For a second, the sight of General Selistoff, 
sitting there in his chair with one hand pressed to the 
wound, whence blood gurgled with hideous noises, struck 
them dumb with inaction. Then, even as they gazed, 
Buric Brassoif raised the revolver once more, and pointed 
it with a firm hand against his own white temple. 
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Before the foremost soldier oould rush forward and 
prevent him, he had pulled the trigger and let the 
chamber go off. There was a sob, a deep hush. He fell 
forward heavily. The bullet had done its work with 
instantaneous effect. Blood was spattered on the floor. 
Blood was spurting from his forehead. Some few drops 
fell on Olga Mireff's dress and handkerchief. She gazed 
at them reverently. They were the blood of a martyr. 

But Rurio Brassoff lay there, not yet quite dead, very 
peaceful in soul, through a great haze of unconsciousness. 
For Owen was saved, the paper was burned, Russia was 
avenged, and the tyranny had come one step nearer its 
final destruction, 

Olga Mireff flung herself down on the still breathing 
body. With a woman, to admire a man is also to love 
him. And Ruric Brassoff had seemed even greater to 
her in those last few minutes than ever before in his life. 
She seized the little revolver, before the soldiers' faces, 
and slipped it unobtrusively into her dress-pocket. As 
she lay there, sobbing and unnerved, by the martyr's 
side, her first impulse was to shoot herself on Ruric 
Brassoff's dead body. But a solemn sense of duty pre- 
vented her from yielding as yet to that womanly impulse. 
To obey is better than burnt-offering : and Ruric Brassoff 
had said with his dying breath, * Write to Owen Cazalet.' 
She must live on, now, were it only to fulfil that sacred 
bequest. What it all meant, she knew not ; but do it 
she must ; she would live to write to Owen Cazalet. 

She repeated Ruric Brassoff's words over to herself, 
time after time, to remember them. But, indeed, she 
had no need. Every feature of that scene, every tone of 
that voice, was burned in as by a searing iron into the 
very fabric of her brain — ' All safe ! all safe ! every trace 
destroyed.' It rang in her ears like the tune of a chime 
of bells. She heard it echoing through her head. It 
was a part of her being. 

The soldiers removed her, wondering, and sat her 
down in a chair. Then they lifted Ruric Brassoff's body 
with unreverent hands, and laid it on the table. Alexis 
Selistoff's they carried out, to do it military honour. But 
Olga sat there still, and no man molested her 
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And no man, as yet, made any inquiries for the 
revolyer. After awhile, as in a dream, Olga Mireff rose, 
and walked staggering down the stairs. An officer raised 
his hat and spoke to her as she went out. She told him, 
in brief, how it had all happened, omitting only the detail 
of her handing the revolver to Rurio BrassoflF. The officer 
listened in silence. 

• Where is madame stopping ?' he asked, drawing out 
a notebook and pencil. 

And Olga Mire£f answered in a hard voice, as of one 
whose life is wholly cut from under her : 

'At 24, Slay Bazar Street. I was watching there 
and waiting — by General SelistofTs orders — for Ruric 
Brassoff.' 

And she had missed him, after all, when he came i 
She never was able to warn him 1 
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CHAPTER LI. 

AND AFTER? 

From the office, Lf adame Mireff stepped forth blindly into 
the streets of Moscow. The news of the murder had 
spread like wildfire. In that inflammable atmosphere, 
rumour flashes electric. Round the Kremlin all was 
confusion and strange military display. The square 
buzzed with Cossacks. But no man challenged her. 
The agent of the Czar, the unrecognised diplomatic re- 
presentative of the Russian Court, the trusted friend and 
confidante of General Alexis Selisto£f, she walked out 
unquestioned, erect, and trembling, through the midst of 
that indescribable hubbub and turmoil. Superior officers 
murmured to one another as she passed, ' Madame 
Mireff 1' and raised their caps in homage. Soldiers slunk 
on one side and let the great lady go by with a respectful 
salute. She was still free, thank Heaven I She might 
execute her mission yet from dead Rurio Brassoff I 

Dead Ruric Brassoff! Ruric Brassoff deadl She 
murmured it over to herself in a dreamy, dazed tone. 
It seemed impossible, incredible ; though she carried in 
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hor own bosom the pistol with whioh her martyr had 
taken his great hfe, she could hardly believe it herself 
even now. He seemed too grand for death. And Bussia 
without him ? 

The deep fresh-fallen snow was getting trampled down 
by this time under the desecrating feet of men and horses. 
There was bustle in the streets. People came and went 
hurriedly. Madame Mireff called a sleigh, one of the 
quick little cabs that ply for hire on runners, and, scarcely 
knowing what she did, bade the man drive — faster, faster, 
to the Frenchified Hotel de I'lmpuratrice, in the modern 
quarter, where her maid was stopping. Her own boxes 
were there, and her private belongings ; for she had 
occupied the room in the Bue du Bazar Slav as a place 
to look out for Burio Brassoff only. Of course, she 
couldn't return to that hateful house in such a crisis as 
this. The police were in possession of Fomenko's rooms, 
and would be busily engaged by now in ransacking every- 
thing. 

Tinkle-tinkle went the bells in the keen crisp air, as 
the sleigh hurried along — faster, faster, faster — over the 
smooth virgin snow toward the modern quarter. But 
Madame MirefTs thoughts were very different from their 
tone. She was reflecting how she came to miss Burio 
Brassoff. 

It was a horrible mischance, yet unavoidable, wholly. 
For three weeks she had occupied a room on the ground- 
floor of the house where Fomenko lodged, nominally to 
act as a spy for the Government on Buric Brassoff's 
arrival ; really, to warn her Chief when he came against 
impending danger. Of Fomenko himself she knew 
nothing — not even his name. She had only been told by 
Alexis Selistoff to watch that house, as Burio Brassoff 
was likely to come there on his arrival in Moscow ; and 
in her anxiety to save the great leader's life, she didn't 
care to risk discovery of her complicity in the plot by 
making too minute inquiries about the possible subordinate 
he might be expected to visit. But on the very morning 
of Buric Brassoff's arrest she had left her front room for 
a few minutes only when he presented himself at the 
door; and she knew nothing of his arrest till, half an 
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hour later, as she gazed out of the window, still on the 
look-out for her Chief, she saw the man himself hustled 
into a sleigh between two brutal soldiers, a prisoner for 
his life, with his arms tied behind him. Then she hurried 
away breathless to the Kremlin, all on fire, to await 
Alexis Selisto£rs arrival from St. Petersburg, and to ask 
leave to be present at his interview with the arch-oon- 
spirator. 

These things Olga Mirofif turned over with bewilder- 
ment in her own whirling brain as the sleigh hurried her 
on over the yielding snow through the streets of Moscow. 

At her hotel it drew up short. The dvomik came out 
and received her courteously. A very great lady, Olga 
Mire£f, in Bussia ; a close friend of the Czar's and of 
Alexis Selistoff's. Had she heard the news of the 
General's death? Olga Mireff started. Why, it was 
there before her 1 Yes, yes — impatiently — she had heard 
it, of course ; was there herself at the time ; would be a 
witness at the inquiry ; had seen and recognised Prince 
Buric Brassoff. The dvomik bowed low, but turned pale 
at the same time. 

' Is Prince Brasso£f dead, too, then ?' he asked, with 
a tremor in his voice. 

In a second, with feminine instinct, Olga Mirefif turned 
on him. She had caught at the profound undercurrent 
of hidden sympathy and interest in the man's words and 
tone. 

< Why, are you of ours ?' she asked low, in a ferment 
of surprise, giving a Nihilist password. 

The man started and stared. 

' And you ?' he asked, half terrified. 

Olga Mireff pointed with pride to the spots of red blood 
on her skirt and bodice. 

' Burio Brassoff's,' she said hurriedly. ' I gave him 
the pistol to shoot with. It's here, in my bosom. I was 
one with the martyr. See here, I can trust you. I need 
your aid. It was I who helped him to kill the creature 
Selistoff. He gave me a dying commission to carry out. 
When it's done, with that same pistol, I, too, shall free 
myself from this hateful despotism. Come to my room, 
dvornikf in ten minutes from now. I shall want you to 
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post a lettei for me at once— what an honour for you, my 
friend ! — a letter enjoined upon me by Buric Brassoff.' 

The dvornik oowcd vince more, this time with profound 
reverence. His lips were ashy. 

' If you are a friend of Buric Brassoff's,' he paid, kiss- 
ing the hem of her robe, as Bussians kiss tiie holy relics 
of saints and martyrs, ' you can command my services 
I never knew till now you were one of the circle 

Olga Mireff looked hard at him. 

' This is a mask,' she said in a very low voice, touching 
her cheek as she spoke — * this that I w ear before the 
outer world. The other that I showed you jrst now is 
my face. And my face is sacred. Buric Brassoff has 
kissed it.' 

She went up to her own room, and sat down nurriedly 
to write. It was in terrible suspensa, for at any moment 
now the police might break in to i»>t«frogate her. But she 
must send the letter Buric Bra& jit had enjoined. Not 
direct, though, not direct ; that would be far too dangerous. 
In a very few words she wrote to her cousin Tania at 
Gharlottenburg, near Berlin, asking her as a last favour 
to herself and Buric Brassoff to forward a letter, enclosed, 
to Owen Cazalet, The Bed Cottage, Moor Hill, Surrey, 
England. Then the letter itself she wrote, too ; it was 
short and to the point : 

'Deab Owen, 

' I write in haste and fear from Moscow. Mr. 
Hayward is dead ; you will doubtless have guessed from 
the papers before this reaches you that he and Buric 
Brassoff are one and the same person. No one else on 
earth now knows that truth. Let no one else know it. 
Our dear and honoured friend was arrested in Moscow 
last night, and brought this morning before your uncle, 
Alexis Selistoff. I was present at the interview in the 
rooms of the Third Section. I supplied him with the 
revolver to do the deed. You will know already he shot 
General Selistoff dead, and then, satisfied with that act 
of justice on a cruel criminal, blew his own brains out. 
His sacred blood was scattered upon my dress. I would 
have killed nyself then and there T<7ith the self-same 
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pistol, but that he oommissioned me to write these last 
few lines to you. His own words were these : " Tell 
Owen, all safe; every trace destroyed." His dying 
thoughts were for you. What it meant exactly it is not 
for me to inquire ; Ruric Brassoff so willed it. But after 
he shot Alexis Selistoff, and before he put the pistol to 
his own martyred head, while the soldiers were forcing 
their way into the room in disorder, he caused me to burn 
a slip of paper with your English name and address, 
which Alexis Sehstoff had recovered yesterday from a 
man named Fomenko, arrested at the same time with our 
revered Buric Brassoff. No one else had seen it. I 
send this out now by a trusty messenger. When he 
returns, I shall follow our beloved leader. Life without 
him has no charm for me now. For I loved him^ Owen 
— I loved him. 

* Yours and Russia's, 

' Olga Mirefp.' 
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She had scarcely finished this hasty note, when the 
dvornik knocked at the door. His face was white, but 
his mien was rescmte. 

' Is the letter ready ?' he asked, in a mysterious tone. 

'Yes, ready, friend, quite ready,' Madame Mireff 
anowered. ' Take it ouj and post it.' - 

And at the same time she offered him twenty roubles. 

The dvornik shook iiis head with a pained expression. 

' No, no, 'tis for Russia and the Cause,' he said 
quickly. 'I can accept nothing for that. . . . But 
there's one thing I should like, if I dared to ask it.' 

* What is it ?' Olga Mireff asked, wondering. 

' A spot of Ruric Brassoff s sacred blood,' the man 
answered earnestly. 

Tears stood in Oiga Mireff's eyes. She seized a pair 
of scissors on the table close by. The handsome morning 
robe she wore was spattered all over with little crimson 
blood-spots. She cut one circular patch out from the 
bodice, just above her own heart, with a round spot in 
its midst, and handed it to the man. He kissed it 
reverently. Then he folded it in a purse, and placed it 
next his heart. 
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Olga gazed at him with a strange feeling of fraternal 
regard. In the near presence of death all men are 
brothers, and at moments of supreme passion it is 
woman's native instinct to let her womanly emotions 
have free play without restraint or regard of persons. 
He was a common, stalwart, bearded Bussian peasant ; 
she was a high-born lady, delicately bred, daintily nur- 
tured. He was tanned by the sun and scarred by the 
frosts of winter ; she was white as the newly-fallen snow 
on the fields by the Oka. But she gazed at him for a 
moment as he bent, all reverence, over that strange lelio 
of the martyr they both loved and honoured. Then she 
leant forward, unabashed. 

* Buric Brassoff kissed these lips,' she said in a very 
clear voice. ' I pass you on the kiss, in token of brother- 
hood.' 

The dvornik accepted it with a certain stately acqui- 
escence. 
' For Buusia,' he said simply. 
And Olga Mirefi answered in the same tone : 

* For Eussia.' 

Ten minutes later he came back, pleased, proud, and 
smiling. Olga sat in a chair, listlessly toying with the 
beautiful, deadly revolver. 

' I have posted it,' the man said. 

* Unobserved ?' 

* Yes, unobserved, dear sister.' 

< That's well,' Olga Mireff answered, without a tr mor 
in her voice. ' Now go, that I may kill myself in quiet 
.4 he did.' 

The man nodded his assent, and glided noiselessly 
from the room. There was a short interval of silence as 
he descended the stairs Then a shot above was heard 
clearly ringing through the dvornik's lodge. 

This time the prudent porter took two men up with 
him to search the apartment. On the rug by the "-re- 
place Olga Mireff lay dying, with her mouth full of 
blood. Eurio Brasso^s fresh bloodstains were pressed 
to her lips by her left hand ; her right grasped a 
revolver, very small and finished. The large eyes still 
stood open. They gazed towards the table. By its edge 
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was a photograph of Eurio Brassoff, taken twenty years 
before. It was half obliterated in places by frequent 
kissing. 

' You can keep it,' she said to tho dvormk, through a 
ghastly gurgle of blood. ' And the revolver, too, that 
Burio Brassoff shot himself with.' 



CHAPTER LII. 



AWAY OVBB IN ENGLAND. 



It was a clear March day in London — a rare day for the 
time of the year; bright, mild, and springlike.. The 
breeze blew fresh; the sun shone merrily. Fleecy 
clouds floated high overhead against a deep-blue back- 
ground. For though the calendar said March, the day 
seemed April. Ions, like a gleam of EngUsh spring 
herself, had been shopping in Eegent Street, and meant 
to call on her way home at Owen's new office in Mr. 
Hayward's building. So she tripped along the wrong 
side of the street, that brilliant busy afterroon, as blithe 
as though Czars and Nihilists were not. To lone, indeed, 
in her irrepressible youth and strength and health and 
beauty, on such a day as this, the mere physical joy of 
living overbore every other earthly consideration. 

She was too buoyant to grieve over long. Neither 
pool Blackbird's sad death, which she felt deeply at the 
iirrn^, ' or her own engagement delayed, nor the impend- 
i', :: i3r^or above Owen's head, could wholly cloud or 
dai'^^jr that glad Greek nature — especially when all the 
world P '^und was steeped in sunshine, and a brisk 
south- Wbbb wind was blowing free over the land, laden 
warm with soft moisture from the joyous Atlantic. It 
blew loneb chestnut hair mischievously about her 
translucent ears, and played strange tricks at times 
with the wayward skirt of her simple little walking- 
dress. 

lonS had been in pursuit of spring frocks, and was in 
•: 3ry good spirits ; for though it pleased her to live for pure 
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love of it in Saoha's servantless phalanstery, she was amply 
provided with this world's goods by her father's will, and 
to-day she had been spending her money freely, as a 
woman loves to spend it, on her personal adornment. 
The joy of living had been reinforced for the moment by 
the joy of purchasing. Her light step rebounded from 
the dead flags of Begent Street almost as elastically as 
from the springy turf of the chalk downs at Moor Hill. 
A painter who chanced to pass turned round as she went 
by to watch her go ; with that eager young face, those 
laughing eyes, that graceful ease of motion, what a model, 
he thought, she would have made for the merriest of the 
Oreads ! And. oh ! indiscreet south-west wind, even as 
he looked anc f'^m^red, what passing glimpses you 
revealed of twin. feet and ankles that the Oread 

herself might well ri ., , e envied I 

On a sudden, at the corner, as she danced along lightly, 
with her eye for the most part intent on the hats and 
bonnets, a poster caught her glance, laid flat on the 
ground with flaring big letters. 'Nihilist Outrage in 
Moscow,' it said, in all the startling emphasis of its very 
largest type. ' Murder of General Selistoff !jy Prince 
Buric BrassoE Suicide of the Prince. Death of Madame 
Mireff.' 

The last name alone must certainly have riveted lone's 
attention, even without the others; but it was with a 
quick flush of excitement that she read the first words 
as well; for though she knew nothing positive as yet 
as to Mr. Hay ward's past, she felt sure at that momenij 
it must be he, and no other, who had committed this 
final act of deadly vengeance on the oppressors of his 
Fatherland. And she trembled with indignation, already, 
at the bare words, ' Nihilist Outrage.' How dare they — 
the cowards ! He was Owen's friend, and hers. Dear, 
dear Mr. Hayward! Who should venture to confound 
such an act as his with mere vulgar and commonplace 
self-seeking murder ? 

She bought the paper hurriedly, giving the boy a 
shilling, and never waiting for her change in the excite- 
ment of the moment. Then, just round the corner, she 
tore it open with feverish fingers and read the Moscow 
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telegram. It was short but decisive. She knew what 
it meant instinctively. 

' Early this morning, a Nihilist prisoner, arrested 
yesterday m the Eue du Bazar Slave, and confidently 
identified with Prince Kuric Brassoff, the famous revolu- 
tionary agitator and exile, was brought up for examina- 
tion at the tribunal of political police before General 
Alexis Selistoff, Chief of the Third Section. What hap- 
pened during the interview is not yet thoroughly under- 
stood, as only Madame Mireff, the Eussian lady so well 
known in London society, was present in the room with 
the two principals. The police are also very reticent. 
It has transpired, however, that, after a short but stormy 
colloquy, the accused managed to possess himself of a 
loaded revolver, which he may perhaps have concealed 
about his own person, and fired on General Selistoff, 
whom he wounded fatally. The General fell dead in his 
chair at the first shot. The door was then forced by 
the sentries on guard, who were just in time to see 
Prince Earic Brassoff hold the revolver to his own head 
and blow his brains out. An envelope, supposed to con- 
tain a critical statement as to the Nihilist conspiracy, 
which the police had secured, and to which both General 
Selistoff and his assailant attached the greatest im- 
portance, is reported missing. The murderer's body is 
said to be horribly disfigured. Great consternation pre- 
vails everywhere in Moscow, and the Grand-Duke Sergius, 
Governor of the city, has issued at once a written pro- 
clamation putting the town and hcmlmce in a state of siege 
till further notice.' 

' Later. — Madame Olga Mireff, who alone was an eye- 
witness of the deadly fracas between General Alexis 
Selistoff and his murderer. Prince Brassoff, has com- 
mitted suicide in her apartments at the Hotel de I'lm- 
peratrice with the same pistol which was used in the 
affair of the Third Section. The whole incident is thus 
wrapped in the profoundest mystery. It is now generally 
surmised that Madame Mireff herself, though an intimate 
friend of the Imperial Family, may in secret have been 
afl&liated to the Nihilist conspiracy, and it is even sug- 
gested that she supplied Brassoff with the fatal revolver 
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Otherwise her suicide remains wholly inexplicable 
Numerous arrests have been made in the quarter of the 
sectaries. Trade and communications are entirely 
paralyzed.' 

With the paper grasped tight in her trembling fingers, 
lonS rushed round, all on fire, to Owen's office. She 
had no doubt as to the truth in her own mind now. Mr. 
Hay ward was dead; but he had died nobly fighting; 
and he had protected Owen to the last — for the envelope 
was missing. Murderer indeed I Murderer 1 The lie t 
The insult 1 Dare they speak so of the dead ? Tone's 
face burned red at it. 

She reached the shop, quivering hot with shame and 
indignation. As she entered, she thrust the paper into 
Owen's hands. He read it, and sank into a chair, as pale 
as death. 

' And I brought this on him !' he cried, wringing his 
hands in his agony. ' lone, lone, it was for me he 
did it !' 

' No, no !* lone cried hotly. ' He brought it upon 
himseli You were only the occasion, not in any sense 
the cause. He did what was just. And his life hasn't 
gone for nothing, either. He has died a martyr. It was 
the end he would have wished. In Eussia — at Moscow 
— by his father's home — waging open war against the 
tools of the tyranny !' 

Two days later Madame MirefTs letter arrived. It 
bore the Berlin post-mark. Owen read it with lonS in 
breathless silence. When he had finished, the strong 
man clasped his hands like a child, and cried aloud and 
bitterly over that simple narrative. He had lost a father. 
But for lonS it was natural she should think most of 
Owen's safety. Her heart came up into her mouth with 
sudden joy at those words. ' No one else had seen it.' 
Then, Owen was free at last ! No living soul on earth 
save themselves and Sacha now knew the secret of his 
true name and ancestry. 

She said nothing at the time. She only held Owen's 
hand clasped tight in hers, and smoothed it tenderly. 
But that evening, as they sat alone in the drawing-room 
at the flat — ^Trevor and Sacha had left them together for 
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half an hour on purpose — she looked at Owen suddenly, 
and, obeying a natural impulse, fell on his neck at once 
with a great flood of joyous tears. 

' My darling,' she said simply, ' I can't bear to say it 
while you're so sad and troubled. And I'd learnt to 
love him, too. He was so kind, so fatherly. But, Owen, 
I can't help it ; it's such a relief to me to know you've 
nothing more to fear. I'm glad it's all over. The strain 
was so terrible.' 

Owen pressed her to his heart, and smoothed her hair 
with his hand. 

* For your sake, darling,* he said, * I'm glad of it, too 
—I'm glad of it.' 

lonS laid her head, nestling, upon his shoulder, and 
sobbed. 

' And now, darling,' she went on, in a very timid voice, 

' there's no reason on earth ' She paused and 

trembled. 

' No reason on earth why we two, who love one 
another so well, shouldn't henceforth be one. No, lon^, 
no reason.' He kissed her forehead tenderly. ' As soon 
as you will, dearest.' 



THE END. 
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Tha Rad Sultan. I'rDwn kvo, clnth extra, jt.txi. ; poit Svo, itlu'itrited lioitdi, tf. 

Tha Burdan of laabal. CruunSv-', clotli uxtr.i, :vr. 6./. 



Coleman (John).— Curly : An Actor's Story. With 21 Illustrations 

hy J. C l>ni.iM,\N. t'rt)wi> Hvo, |ii lure toviT, i/, 

ColerldjTe (M. E.).— The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Cloth, is. C</. 

Collins (C. Allston).--The Bar Sinister. I\jst Svojjoards, 35. 

Collins (John Churton, M.A.), Books by. 

Illuatrailona of Tannyaon. (°n>wii hvh, rlniiicxtr.i, &>. 

Jonathan Bwlf A Uio^r.iplilcul ,iii 1 I'tinc.il Stii>ly. Lrnnn Rvo, rl.>th pxtrn, 8/. 

Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Cruwii 8vo, tloth oxtra, y. (jii, each ; jiust Bvo, illiiitr.ilr.l lioards, ax. pa( h. 

Prom Midnight to Midnight. | BlaoksmUh and Scholar. 

M - _. 



Tranamlgratlon. 



I 



You Play ma Falao. 



I 



Tha VUlaga Comady. 



Post 8vo, illu'^tratfd lioariK, 3i\ p irli. 

■waat Anna Page. I A Fight with Fortune. | Sweet and Twenty. I Praneaa. 



Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 

Crown Uvu, clulh extra, many llliistratrd, ^t. &t. oncM ; post Svo, picture t)u.ird<), tr each i 

cloth limp, 2i'. &^ t-acli. 
My Mlacallanlaa. 
Armadale. 
Poor Mlaa Flnoh. 
Mlaa or Mra.? 
Tha New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deap. 
Tha Law and tha Lady. 
The Two Daatlniaa. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leavea. 



Antonlna. 

Baaii. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Woman In Whit*. 

Tha Moonatona. 

Man and Wife. 

After Dark. 

The Dead Seorat. 

The Queen of Hearts. 

Mo Mai 



lama. 



Jasebel'a Daughter. 
The Blaflk Roba. 
Heart and Sclanca. 
' I Say No.' 
A Rojua'a Life. 
The Evil Oenlus. 
Little Novala. 
Tie Legacy o( CaiSi 
Blind Love. 



Poi'Ut.AR CoiTiUNS. Medium 8vo, M. each; cloth, it. each 
Tha Woman In White. 1 The Moonatona^ J Antonlna. 

The Woman ln_Whlta_ani Tha Moonatone In One Volume. m"dlum 8vo, cloth, a/. 

Colman's (George) Humorous Works: ' Broad Grins,' ' My Night* 

gown and Slippers,' &c._ with Life and rrontispiece. Crown 8vo, tlotli extra, 3^. &/. 

Colqu houn (M. J.).— Every Inch a Soldier. Post 8vo, bo ards, 2s, 

Colt-breaking, Hlnts^on. B y W. M. Hutchison. Cr. 8vo,cl., y, ed. 

Conv alescent Cookery. By Catherine Ryan. Cr. Svo, is. ; cl., is. dd. 
Conway (Moncure D.), Works by. 

Demonology and Devll>Lore. With 6; illustrations. Two Vol;)., demy Svo, cloth, aSx, 
Oaorg e Waa hlngton' a Ruloa ol Civility, l eap. Svo, Japan ese vellum, aj. 6rf. 



Cook (Dutton), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each, 
Lao. I Paul Poater'a Daughter. 



Cooper (Edward H.). — Oeoffor y H amilton. C r. Svo, c loth, 3 ^ 6d. 
Cornwali.— Popular Romances of the West of England; or, The 

Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. With 
two Steel Plates by C'.EOR pE CRUlKSHANK. Crown Svo, cloth, 7J. t d. 

Cotes (VTCecllK^TwcTGirJson a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 

p. II . TOWNS END. Post Bvo, cloth, ?.f. 6rf. 

CraddocklC^ Egbert), Stories by. 

Great Smoky Mounta 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 



The Prophet of tha Great Smoky Mountain!. Post &vo, illustrated boards, u, 
Hla Vanlahed Star. 



Cram (Ralph Adams).— Black Spirits and White. Fcap. 8vo, 



doth IX. 6ti, 



h' 



'! 



lit 



CHATTO <«• A'INDUS, in St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 



Crellin (H. N.). Books by. 

Rr-.nances of the Old Seraglio. AVith :8 illustrations by S. L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. w. 

Tales of the Caliph. Crown hvo, clutii, jc 

The NaxaFenee: A Drnnia. Crown 8vo, ix. 



Crim (Matt.).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloih 

cxtr.i, with a I'roiitispircc by I)AN. lii'.AKl). \f. Oii . ; po st 8vo, ilhist ratcti boards, sf . 

Crockett (S. R.) and others. — Tales of Our Coast. By S. 1(1 

CKOCKinx Gii.uaKr I'ARKr.R, haromi rki-.ni-.Ric, 'Q.,' and W Clark kusski.l. Mi'h ; 
illustrations by rKA.NK UUANtiWVN. Crown Evo, cloth, ?'. C,i. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Ciown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 61/, 

cacli post "vo, illustrated I oards, 2.t. cacli ; clotli limp, ^s. 6a'. each. 
Pretty Miss Neville. I Diana Harrington. I A Family LlkaneH. 

A Bird of Passage. I Pi v<per Pride | ' To £4et.' 

VillRite Tales and Jungle Tragedies, i Two Mastars. | Mr. Jervli. 

Marrlod or Single 7 I Tlie Real Lady Hilda. 



CroNWi 



vo, cl.iili <• ,tr,i, v-Ccf. taLh. 

I Interference. 



In the Kingdom of Kerry 

Beyond the Pa!!o. Crown 8vo, buckram, fie. 

Miss Bn.l)t:a,lne'b Past. Crown Cvo, bni.kr.ini. gilt t<<p, Ct. 



I A Third Person. 



Cruik^hank's Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Series : The 

riRST, from 183510 1841; the .Sf.CUNI>, from 1844 to 1351. A Catlicrinir of the Best Hu ,i.;iir 01 
TKACKP.RAY, H00;J, MAYHEW, AI Iihl<T SMllK, A'DlCCKriTI, ROHF.KT IJROUGH, ic. With 
numerous Steel Eii^ravinps and Woodcuts by GUoRCU CRIMKSIIA.NK, HiNE, LAN'JELLS, &c 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth pilt, 7^-. 6ii. each. 
The Life of George Cruilcshank. Hy Blanciiakd Jhrrold. With 84 Illustrations aiul i 
IJibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. Oii". 

Cummlng (C. F. Gordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., 8j. 6d. ea. 

In the Hebrides. With .an Autotype I'lontispiece and 2-! Illustrations. 

In the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains. Witli 42 Illustrations. i r.\ 

Two Happy Years in Ceylon. With zs illustrations. '- 

Yla Cornv/all to Egypt. With a rhotogravuro Frontispiece. Demy Svo, cloth, 7J. 6,if. 



Cussans (John E.).— A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instruction 

for Tracing IVdiirrces and Deciphering Anriont MSS., &C. Fourth Edition, revised, with 408 Woodcut 
i.nd 2 Coloured Fi.u .. Crown 8vo, clot!i extra, 6s, 



Cyple^ (W.).— Hearts of Gold. Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, bds. , 2s. 



Daudet (Alphonse).— The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crovn 

8vo, cloth extra, 3r. M. ; post Svo. illustrated boards, ij. 

Davenant (Francis, M.A.).— Hints for Parents on tne Choice 

a Profession for their Sons when Startinj in Life. Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6<t. 



Davidson (Hugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With 

Frontispiece by STA.N'LEY WOOD. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3J. 6,i, 



Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke=), Works by. Cr. Svo, 15. ea.; cl., is. td, ea 

One Thousand Medical Maxims and Surgical Hl).ta. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's t'.ui. In in Health and Disease. 

Foods for the Fat : A Treatise on Corpulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. 



Aids to Long Life. Crown Svo, 21. ; cloth limp, ci-. 6cA 



Davies' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited 

with Introduction and Notes, by Kev. A. 15. C.KOsAR I , n.O. I wo Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 3?. t,/. c.icl 

Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).— Trie Fountain of Youth. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, with Two Illustrations by llt^.MIi NlSIlP.T, 3j. 6ii. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

De ((uerin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Trebutien 

With a Memoir by SAINTn-BlU'V.', Tran-,!ated iV.im the ^oth French T 'itlon by JESSIE P. FKOiH 
IN-r.HAM. 1 cap. Svo, h.alfbound, 2s. 6,f. 



De Maistre (Xavier).— A Journey Round mv i..oom. Translatec 

by Sir IlflNRY An WELL. Post tUo, cl.ith limp, 21. M. 



De Mllle (James).-- A Castle in Spain. Crown Svo, cloth extra, witt 

a Frontispiece. 3?. 6ii. ; pos' Svo, illustr.ated boards, 2J. 



Derby (The) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. vVitu Brief Accounta 

of THE OAKS. By LULiS MCNRY CL'RZuN. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2j. O.A • - 



h<=l 



n, W.C. 



own 8vo, cloth, 31, M,| 



)wn 8vo, clotl- 



t. By S. ivj 

KUSSl-I.L. Ui;li 



h extra, 3s. Ci/.J 
ly ItikaneH. 

• 

Mr. Jervlg. 
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Ird Person. 



Series: The 

■ tlie Best Hu.iioiir oi 
UROUGH, ic. Wni 
NE, LAXDELLS, &c, 

34 Illustraticns aiij ; 



ex., 8s. 6d. ea. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, London. W.C. 7 

Derweiit (Leith), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea. ; post 8vo, 2s. ea. 

Our Lady of T«ar«. | Ctrce'i Lovera. 



Dewar (T. R.).— A Ramble Round the Globe. 

tions. ,rown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. td. 



With 220 Illustra- 



De V.'iiidt (Harry) Through the Gold -Fields of Alaska to 

Barln< gtratta. With Map and 33 full-page lUuhtratloiig. Demy 8vo, ;loth extra, i6s. 

Dickens (Charles).— About England with Dickens. By Alfred 

RiMMER. With 57 Illustrations bi C. A. Vanderhoof, ALEliED RlMMER, and others. Square 8vo, 
doth extra, fs. td. 

Dictionaries. 

The Reader's Handbook of Allusions, References, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. 

U. C. Brewer, LL.D. With an ENCtrSH Ciuliography. Crown 8vo, cluth extra, 7^-. 6.^. 
Authors and their Works, with the Datas. Crown Svo, cloth limp, -zs. 
A Dictionary of niraolest Imitative, Rc?ustic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. E. C. Brewek, 

LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. €d. 
Familiar 8 '>ort Sayings of Great Men. with Historical and Explanatory Notes by Samuel 

A. Bevt, A.m. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7!. td. 
The Slang Dlotlonary t Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown Svo, cloth, ts. dd. 
Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-ofthe-Way Matters. By 

ELIEZER EDWARDS. Crown Svo, cloth e.rtra, y. 6d. 

DJderot.— The Paradox of Acting. Translated, with Notes, by 

Walter HERRIES pollock, with P rct.ice by Sir Hlir.'RY TrVIN'G. Crown Svo, parchmen t. 4J. 6./. 

Dobson (Austin), Works by. 

Thomas Bewick and his Pupils, with oS Illustrations. Square Svo, cloth, 6t. 
Four Frenchwromen. With I'our Portraits. Crown ai'O, bui^frain. K'lt top, 6s. 
Eighteenth Century Vig nett es. In Three jjerils. croA'^i Svo, buckram, 6j. each. 

Dobson (W. T.).— Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 

Svo, cloth limp, gf. 6d, ________^^^.^^^____^_______^___^_^___ 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2S. each ; cloth limp, ir. 61/. each. 



The Man-Hunter. | Wan^pdt 

Caught at Last. 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan ? 

Suspicion Arouse^.. 



A Detective's Triumphs, 
In the Grip of the Law. 
From Information Received. 
Link by Link. | Dark Deeds. 
Riddles Read. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d, each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man from Manchester. With 23 illustrations. 
Tracked to Doom. With Six full-page illustrations by GORDO.V BROWNE. 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 
The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch, of the Russian Secret Ser vice. 

Dowling (Richard).— Old Corcoran's Money. Crown Svo, cl., 35. 6i. 
D oyle (A. Conan).— The Firm of Girdlestone. Cr. Svo, cl., 35. 6d. 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 3s. 6d. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson'S Works, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir b> 

William Gifford. Edited by Colonel CU.VNINGHAM. Tliiee Vols. 
Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Pi lysct^mpletp ; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 

Tr.Tnslations, with an Ess.iy by A. C. Swinbur.ve ; Vol. III., Translations of tlio lUad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe's Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel CUN.MNGHA.M. One \\A. 
Massinger'S Plays. From GIFFORPS Text. Edited by Colonel CUN.M .nGH AM. One Vol. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette : Mrs. E^erard Cotes), Works by. 

Crown 8vQ, cloth extra, js. 6d. each. 
A Social Departure. With m Illustrations by F. H. Townsf.nd. 
An American Girl in London. With So illustrations bv i". H. To^\■^■sl;^■D. 
The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. with 37 Illustrations by i-. H. townsend. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, jj. td. each. 

i Ve rnon's Aunt, with 47 Illustrations by HAL HURST. _ 

Dutt (Romesh C). --England and India: A Record of Progress 



A Da ughter of To-Day. 



during One Hundred Years. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 



Dyer (T. F. Thise l ton).— The t^olk^Lo re of Plants. Cr. Svo. cl., 6s. 
Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations 

Dy Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, y. 6d. per Volume. 
FletcheVs (Giles) Complete Poems. One Vol. 
Davies' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Two V(j«. 
Herrick's (Robert) Complete Collected Poems. Three \'ols. 
Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works. Thice \ uls. 

Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

f nd on the River Plate. \Vith 41 Illustrations. Crown i:vo, cloth extra, ^s. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, in St. Martin's Lane. London. W.C. 



'i; . 



', i^ 



Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. 

ArohiA Lovall. 



Post livo, illustrated boards, 2.r. each. 

I A Point of Honour. 



Edwards (Ellezer),- Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

I of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-tlic-^Vny Matters. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. (xi. 

Edwards (M. Betham-), Novels by. 

Kitty. Post 8vo, boards, as. ; cloth, 3i. 6.V. | Fellola. Post 8vo, tllustrated boards, is. 

Egerton (Rev. J. C, M.A.). — Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. VVACE, and Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, c loth extra. $s. 

Eggleston (Edward). — Roxy; A Novel. Post 8vo. illust. boards, 2 s . 
Englishman's House, The: A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

Ing a House. By C. J. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece and 1,34 lllnsts. Cr. 8vo. c!oth, y. i^d. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), Works by. 

The Lira and Times of Prlnee Charles Stuart, Count of Albany (Thb Young Prhtf.n. 

DKR). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. uii. 
■teiiea from the State Papers, with Autotype Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

E yes, Ou r : Hew to Preserve Them. Bv J'^.'iN Browning. Cr. 8vo, u. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great /vien. By Samuel Arthur Bent, 

A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and 'inlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. td. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Chamlcal History of a Candle : Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience. Edited 

by WlLMAM CrOOKES, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
On tha Varloaa Forces of Nature, and their Ralatlona to each other. Edited by 

William Crookes, F.C.S. With illustrations. 



Farrer (J. Anson), Works by. 

MUltianr HuiBara and Castoms. Crown Svo, doth extra, 6s. 

Wart Tsrea essays, reprinted fVoin ' Military Manners and Customs.' Crown 8vo, \s. ; cloth, tj. id. 

Fenn (Q. Manville), Novels by. ~~ 

Crown 8vou cloth extra, jr. 6rf. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, aj. each. 
Tha New Mistress. I Witn ess to the Deed. | The T iger LUy. | Tha White Ylrtfln. 

A Woman Worth Winning. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 



Fin-Bee. — The Cupboarl Papers : Observations on the Art of Living 

and Dining. Post 8vo, cloth lim p, 2J . 6rf. 

Fireworks, The Complete Art of Making ; or, The Pyrotechnists 

Treasury. By Thomas Kentish. With 267 11 ustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 

First Book, My. By Walter Besant, Tames Pavn. W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant Allen. Hall caine, George r. Sims, Rudyard Kipling, A. Conan noM.F, 
M. E. Braddon, f. w. Robinson, h. Riduk Haggard, r. m. Ballantyne, I. Zawlwui, I 
MORLEY Roberts, n. Christie Murray, M\ry Corelll j. K. Jerome, John stran. rI 
Winter, Bret h arte, ' y.,' Robert Buchanan, and R. L. Stevenson. With a Prefatory Moryl 
by Jerome K. Jerome, and 185 illustrations. A New Edition. Sm.MI demy 8vo, art linen, 3^. 6ii'. 



" 



Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 



Little Essays: Passages from the Letters of CHARLES I.AMB. Post 8vo. cloth, 2T. M 
Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3X. &/. ; post 8vo, ilhistrated boards, 2i. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. each. 
Bella Donna. I The Lady of Brantome. I The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 

Polly. I Never Forgotten. | Seventy-flve Brooke Street. 

The Life of James Boswell (of Auchinleck). with Illusts. Two Vols., den\y 8vo, cloth, ns. 

The Savoy Opera. With 60 Illustrations and Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. bd. 

Sir Henry Irving: Twenty Years at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, is.; cloth, u 



ifr 



Flammarion (Camille), Works by. 

Popular Astronomy: A General Description of the Heavens. Translated by J. ELLA^u Ouke, 

F.R.A.S. With Three Plates and 28? Illustrations. Medium 8vo. cloili, lor. tJ. 
Vranlat A Romance. With 87 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 5J. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie ii 

Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ i Triumph over Death, and Minor Poems. With Notes bJ 
Rev. A. B. GROSAXT, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, y. 6d. ' 

Fonblanque (Albany) ^Filthy Lucre. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 25, 



CHATTO & WINDUS, ill St. Martin's Un«» London» W.C. 



id boards, 7i. 



Arthur Bent, 



OtheFa Edited by 



o, IS. ; cloth, ij. 6</. 



B Art of Living 



4: 



Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleon 111. With Photo. 

gravurc Frontispiere and Thirty-six full-page lllustrarions. I^ ^iny 8v o, cloth , gil t top, laJ. 

Fowler (J. Kersley).— Records of Old Times: Historical, Social, 

Political, Sportin g, and A Kncu ltural. With Eight full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6 ii. 

Franclllon (R.~E.)~Novels"by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, %t. fui. each ; post 8vo, illustrated hoards, zr. each. 
On* by One. I A Real Queon. | A Dog and hU ShadoVt 
Rope* ol Band. Illustrated 



Post 8vo, illustrated bo.inls, is. each. 
Qneen Cophetna. | Olym pta. l Romanese of the Law. 

Jack Poyle'e Daa<htar. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. e.Y. 



I King or Knave T 



Frederic (Harold), Novels by. 

illu'itrated boards, qs. each. 
Seth'a Brother's Wife. 



French Literature, A History of. 

Vols., demy 8vo, cloth boards, ^s. (>J. each. 



Post 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each ; 

The Lawton Girl. 

By Henry Van Laun. Three 



jy J. ELLAKU OOKE*;, 



St. boards, 2s, 



Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities. 

by John Lanh. Publis hed Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth^ij. bd. 

Qardening^Books. Post 8vo, is. each 

A Year's work In Garden and Greenhouse. By Gborc.b Glhnny. 
Household Hortloulture. By ToMand Janb Ierrold. lllu!>traied. 
The Garden that Paid the Re nt. ByTo.vi jBRROi. n. 

My Garden Wild. By Francis G. Hhath. Crown 8v» cloth, gilt edgea, 6/. 



Edited 



cloth limp. 15. 6i. each. 

•.,.'.S. 



Gardner (Mrs. Alan).— Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Being 

the Narrative of a Winter's Travel and Sport in Northern India. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author an d F. H. TownSHN D. Douiy 410, lialf-bouiul. ^is. ^ 

Garrett (Edward).— The Capel Girls: A Novel. 

boards, 2X. 



Post 8vo, illustrated 



Gaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Story of the Revolution. Trans. 

lated by John d e Villiers. With a Frontispiece by STANI.HY Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6,/. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Articles upon Literature, Science, Biography, and Art, and * Tahle Talk ' by SVLVanus Urban. 
♦^* Jl ouiia l^o/uMfs/or rtcent years keft iit itoc/t, Hs. (uf. tach. C ases for HiiJi>t<^, ir. each . _ 

Gentlema n's Annual, The. Pub l ished Annua ll y in N ove mbe r. is.^ 

German Popular Stc ries. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Tr.inshted by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by loiIN RlTSKlN, .»iul 22 Steel Plates after 
CiK'-'RC.K CRLTIKSHANK. Sq uare 8 vo. cloth, 6j. bii. ; Bilt_edKe^7.r. 6y _ 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d, e;. post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea. 

Robin Gray. With Frontispiece. I Loving a Dreum. 

The Golden Shaft. With Frontispiec e. | Of High Degree. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ?j. each. 



The Flower of the Forest. 

Th« Dead Heart. 

Fot Lack of Gold. 

What Will the World Bay? 

Poi the King. I A Hard Knot. 

?iueen of the Meadow, 
n Pastures Green. 



In Love and War. 

A Heart's Prolilem. 

By Mead and Stream. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

Fancy Free. 

In Honour Bound. 

Heart's Delight. I Blood-Money. 



Gibney (Somerville).— Sentenced I Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. (>d. 



Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, 2s. 6d. each. 

The First Shrif.S contains: The Wicked WorUl-^I'ygni.-ilion and Galatea— Charity— The Princess— 

The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 
The Sr.CONi) Series ; Broken llearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen— Dan Druce— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. • Pinafore" — The Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penzance. 
The Third Series: Comedy and Tratredy— l''o.i,'t,erty's Fairy— Rosencrnntz and Guildenstem - 

Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Ruudii;o»e—TiiP ^icouicn of the Guard— The Gondoliers - 

The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Eight Original Comlo Operas written byW. S. Gilbert. In Two Series. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

2J. (xt each. The FIRST containing-: The Sorcerer— II. M.S. ' Pinafore '—The Pirates of Penzance— 

Iolanthe—P.itience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Tri.il by Jury. 
The SECOND Series containinjf: The Gondoliers— Thn Giand Duke— The Yeomen of the Guard— 

His Exc'jilcncy— Utopia, Limited— Ruddigore— The Mountebanks— Haste to the Wedding. 
The Gll^rt and Sullivan Birthday Book t Quotations for Every Day In the Year, selected 

froiu Plays by W. i. GILBERT set to Music by Sir A. SULLIVAN. Compiled by ALEX. WATSON, 

Koyal i6mo, Japanese leather, ax. td. 
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Gilbert (William), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. each. 

Dr. Austin'ii Guests. I James Duke. Cottermonger. 
The Wizard ot the Mountain. 

Glanville (Ernest), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, c!"tli extra, 3s. 6.{. ench ; po«;t 8vo, Illustrated bonrdi, sf. each. 
The Lost Heiress : A Tale of I -ove, Hattle, and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by H. Nl-'RET, 
The Fossicker : A Romance of Ma^nonaland. With Two Illustrations by HuME NISHF.T. 
A Fair Colonist. WiJi a ) rontispieceby STANLEY WOOD. 

The Colden Rook. With a Frontispiece by StanlFiY Wood. Crown 8vn, cloth extra, y. (.i. 

Kloof Yarns. Cro vn 8vo, picture cover, ts. ; cloth, ir. 6rf. 

Tales 7rom the Yel.l. With Twelve Illustrations by M. Nlsnr.T. Crown Rvo, < I th, 31. 6,/. 

Glenny (George).— A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical Advi ce ni to the Man.iiroinent of the Flower, Fruit, and Fra me Garden. Post 8vo, is. ; cloth . 1.0,1. 

G odwin (W'il l iam).— Lives o f t he Necromancers. Post 8vo, c l.. zs. 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The : An Encyclopaedia of Quo i a- 

'I'lONS , Edited by THEODORE Taylok. Crown ri vo, clot h gilt, js. M, 

Gontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (Gouvernante to the Chil. 

d ren of France), 1773-1836. With Two Photo gravures. Tw .) '-' ols.. demy 8vo, cloth extra, aij. 

Goodman (E. J.).— The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6 X 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Monuihcpts. By ERNST GUHL and W. Ko.NER. Edited by Dt. F. HUHFFER. With 545 lUustti- 
lions. Large crtiwn 8vo, cloth extra, ji. &i. 

Qreville (Henry), Novels by. • • 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2f. each, 
Hikanor. Translated by F.LIZA E. CHASr. 
A Mobla Woman. Translated by ALIil-RT D. ^'ANDA^t. ^______^ 



Griffitlr (Cecil).— Corinthia Marazion : A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 3s. 6rf. ; post 8vo, illu^^*iltcd boards, 7:s. 



Grundy (Sydney).— The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the 

Life of a Youngr Man. Crown 8vo, clotli extra, js. 6.1'. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, :s. 

Habberton (John, Author of ' Helen's Babies '), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ij. each : cloth limp, 2s. M. each. 
Brueton'B Bayou. | Country Luck. 



Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. J. PINCUS. Crown 8vo, it. ; cloth, is. 6.f. 

hfake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Pofns by. Cr, Svo, cl. ex., 6s, each. 

Mew Symboli. | Legends oi t^ Morrow. | The Serpent Play. 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, clotli extra, 8j. 



Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Meade and 

Clifford Hal tfax, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, •? r. 6^ ^ 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISE, Gi hert, HaRVEY, .liui OEOUGE CRUIKSIIANK. 
Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, ■/s. M. ^_ 



Hall (Owen), Novels by. 

The Track of u storm. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3/. 6rf. 

Jetsam. Crown Svo, cloth, gj &/. ^ 

Halllday (Andrew).— Every-day Papers. Po s t Svo, boards, 2s. 



Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 

Explanatory Text' By DON FEI.1.X DH Salamanxa. Post8vo, cloth limp, gj. M. 

Hanky-Panky: Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 

Hand, &c. Edited by VV. H. CREMHR. With soo Illustrations. Crow; Rvo, cloth extra, 4X. 6rf. 



Hardy (Thomas).— Under the Greenwood Tree. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, with Portrait and 13 Illustrations, 3X. (id, ; post Svo, illustrated be rds, 2S. ; 



rioth limp, aj. 6rf. 
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Harte's (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 



Vol. 



Er:TION, in Nine Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth cxtr.i, 6.r. eatli. 

I. Complete Poetical and Drama iic Works, with Steel-plate Portrait. 
II. The luck oh Roaring camp— Boiikmian rAiiiKs— Amurican 1-kgund, 
in. Tales op the argonauts— Hastirn .ski-tchi;-;. 
IV. Gabriel Conroy. | Vol. V. siokils— Co.ndi-.nsku Novui.s, &c. 
VI. Tales of the pacific slope. 
VII. Tales of tub pacific slope— ir. witli Portrait by John pettie, R.A. 
VIII. Tales ok the pine and the cviklss. 
IX. Buckeye and chapparel. 



N'crio 



With Portrait of tlic Author and 40 lUus- 
Crowa 8vo, 






Bret Harte'B Choice Works, in Prose and 

tr.itlons. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6</. 
Brat IlaPte'B Poetical Works. Printcil on hand-nia'lo paper. Crowa 8vo, buckr.-iin, 4' 
A New Volume of Poems. Crown 8vo, buikram, i^v. [/ 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle. Witli c8 Uris'inal Drawings by Kate GKEENAWAY reptoUuceJ 

in Cblours by EDMUND EVANS. Small 4to, c|(jtli^5r. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, %s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, zj. each, 
A Waif of the Plains, With 60 fllustralions by S rANLl--Y U. AVOID. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 59 llhistrations by si anli-.v l. Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35-. 6,1. eacli. 
A Sappho of Green Springs, &c. With Two iilustraticns by IH'MK N'isni- r. 
Colonel Starbottle's Client, and Some Other People. With a l-'ronub;>icco. 
Susy: A Novel. With Krontftpieco aiul Vi^'iiiUte by J. A. CllKlSTIli. 
Sally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. Al.MOND a.ul others, 
A Protetfee of Jack Hamlin's, &c. Witli 26 Illustratiuns :'y W, small and others. 
The Bell-Rlnger of Angel's, &c. With -tq illustrations by l.^UDLI- V 11 AKDV and oiliprs. 
Clarence: A Story of the Auie.ican War. With l-j.^lit Uhistratiu.is liv A. Jl'I.l-: (Iuddman. 
Barker's Luck, &. , Witli 39 Illustrations by A. l-oREsriER, Paul Hardy, ..Vc 
Devil's Ford, A-c, With a Frcntispicce by W. II. (JVKRl-ND. 

The Crusade of ',ne "Excelsior." with a l-rontisplccc by J. nrRNAKD Partridge. 
Three Partners , or. The lilg Strike on Ibravy Trei! Hill. With 8 Illustrations by J. UULICII. 
Tales of TraUl and Town. With iroutibpiuccby G. P. Jacome-Huud. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each. 
Cabriel Conroy. I The Luck of Roailng Camp, &c 

A.n Heiress of Red Dog, il-c I Californian Stories. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. each ; (.loth, =r. fi./. each. 
Flip. I Maruja. I A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.) Books by. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured Frontispiece and gr Illustrations. Square 8vo, do h bds., 6t. 

The Art of Decoration. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustriitious. Sq. 8vo, cbth bds., &r. 

The Art of Dress, with 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 6<f. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, z.r. M. 

Chaucer for Children. With .18 Illustrations (8 Coloured). Crown 4tn, cloth extra. 3J. 6</. 

tiaweis (Rev. H. R., M.A.), Books by. 

American Humorists: vvachington Ir\'i.\g, Oi.ivkr wendp.i.l lloi.rtES, Tames Russell 

Lowell, ARTEJIUS Ward, Mark TWAI.N, and Uret HaRII-;. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 6j. 
Travel and Talk, 1S8S-93-95 : My Hundred Thousr.nd Miles of Travel through America- -Canada 

--New Zealand — Tasmania— Australia— Ceylon -The Paradises of the Paciiic. With I'hotOijravura 

Frontispieces. A New Edi'ion. Tvvo Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12.C 



Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. td. each ; ] 



Garth. | ElUce Quentln. 

Sebastian Stroine. 
Fortune's Fool. | Dust, 



Miss CaJogna. 



post 8vo, ilhi'itrated boards, sj. each. 

Beatrix Randolph. With Four Iltusts. 
David Poindexter's Disappearance, 
The Spectre of the Camera, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, w. each. 

I Love— or a Name. 



Four Illusts. 



Hawthorne (Nathaniel).— Our Old Home. Annotated with Pas- 
sages frjm the Author's Note-books, and IIUistrat(v.l with 3r Plmtopravures. Two Vols., cr. 8vo, i5r. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs. 6d. each. 

Animals and their IHasters^^ I Social Pressure. 

Ivan de Blron ; A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth c.vtra, y. 6d. ; pj^t Svo, iil'i^trated board;, 2!. 

Henderson (Isaac). — Agatha Page; A Novel. Cr. 8vo, 01,3;. Gd. 
Henty (Q, A.), Novels by. 

itujub the Juggler. With Eight Illustrations by STANLEY L. Wood Crown Svo, clah, 3^-. iJ.; 
post Svo, iUu&trated boards, 2s. 



OoroUiy's Double. 



Crcwn 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d. each. 

J The Queen's Cup. 



Colonel Tliorndyke's Secret. Crown 8vo, cloth, (^ilt 'toi>, 6r. 



Herman (Henry).— A Leading Lady. Post Svo, bds., 25. ; c\.,2s.6d. 
Herrick's (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers^ and Complete 

Collected Poems. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the Rev. A. D. GROSART, D.D., 
Steel Portrait, &c. Tlireo Vols., crown Svo, cloth boards, ja 6d, eaUb 
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Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 

latcd by ARTHUR RANS O M. Crow n evo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Hesse- Wartegs; (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land andj 

tlie People. With 22 Illustrntion s. Cr ow n 8vo , cloth extra. 3 s. 6d. 

Hill (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gi. ;| 

post 8vo, picture boartis, nt. : cloth, 2f. (>d. 

Hill (John), Works by. 

Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, boards, '.jj. I Tha Common Ancestor. Or. 8vo. cloth, 7 ;. &<. | 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).— The Lover's Creed. Post 8vo, boards, 2 s . 

Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. MAxwiar,,! 

Bart., M.P., JoirN Watson, Janh Barlow, Mary Lovhtt Cameron, Justin H. McCarihv, 
PaulLangf., J. W.Graham, J. H. Salter, Piia;rti'. ALLEN, S.J. Beckett, L. rivers Vinf, 

and C. I'. Gordon CUMMtNO. Crown 8yo. i.f. ; cloth, u. f xi. 

Hollingshead (John).— Niagara Spray. Crown 8vo, \s. 



Holmes (Gordon, M.D.)— The Science of Voice Production and| 

Voice Preee rvatton . Crown 8vo, u. ; cloth, I .f. (xi. 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

The Autocrat of the Bpeakfast-Table. ilUistratvd by J. Gordon Thomson. Post 8vo, ri ^h | 

limp, 2J. 61/.- AnothiT ILilitioii, post 8vo, cloth, cr. 
The Autocrat of tho Breakfaet-Table aiul The Professor at the Breakfast-Table 

In One Vol. Post Jivo, h.nlf-boiiml, is. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of| 

the Author, Portr.iit, and zoo Illnstrations. Crown Rvo, cloth, 3.C. SV. 

H ood's Whims and Oddities. Wit h 8^ llUistra tiuns. Post 8vo, h alf-bound, 2.f. 

Hood (Tom).— From Nowhere to the North Pole: A Noah si 

Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustr.itions by AV. Brunto N and E. C. B a RNFS. Cr. 8vo, clo tli. ' t. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles .iiii| 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clotli extra, 7?. (xi^ 

Hooper (Mrs. Geo.).— The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 
Hopkins (Tighe).— "Twixt Love and Duty.' 

Crown 8vo, cloth, jr. 6</. 

Horne (R. Hengist). — Orion: An Epic Poem. 

Portrait by SUMMERS. Tenth Kdition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 



With a Frontispiece. 



With Photogr,,ph 



Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ' Molly Bawn '), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. each : cloth limp, sj. 6./. each. 
A SSalden All Forlorn. | A Modern Clroe. I An Unsatisfactory Lover. I 
Marvel. A Mental Struggle. Lady Patty. 
In Durance YUe. | | 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^'. 6d. each ; pest 8^0, illustrated boards, sj. each ; cloth limp, is. 6rf. each. 

liady Verner's Flight. I The Professor's Experiment. 

The Red -House Mystery. 
Th« Three Graces. 



Nora Crelna. 



An Anxious Moment. 
April's Lady. 

Lovlce. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



C.-own 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6rf. ench- 

A Point of Conscience. 
Peter's Wife. 



Hunt's (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. Edited! 

by Edmund OLLIER. Po st 8vo, half-bound, 2j. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 6ii. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each. 
The Leaden Casket. | Se lf-Condemned. | That Other Person. 
Tho rnlc roft'S Mod el. Post 8vo, boards, gj. I Mrs. Juliet. Crown Svo, riolh extra, jr. 6-/. 

Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 lllustra j 

tions. Cro w n 8vo, cloth ex tra, yi. 6ii. L 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; The Technique uf I 

his Method, and Statistics. By I'UNAUD SUZOR, M.B. Crown 8vo , cloth extra, 6s. I 

Hyne (C. J, Cutcliffe). - Honour of Thfeves, Cjr. 8vo, cloth, 3$. m 
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Impressions (The) of Aureole. Cheaper Edition, with a New Pre- 
face. Post 8vo, blush-rose paper and cloth. 3S. 6J. 

Indoor Paupers. By One of Them. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. 



Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manual. 

By J. TKKVOR-DaVIES. Crown 8vo, ij. ; cloth, u, 6J. 



Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. 

Perceval Graves. Post Svo, cloth limp, at. 6./. 



Collected and Edited by A. 



Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By Percy 1-ITZGERALU. with Portrait. Crown 8vo, u. ; cloth, is. M. 



James (C. T. C). 

8vo, cloth limp, i,r. 6ti, 



A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. Post 



Jameson (William).— My Dead Self. Post bvo, bds , 25. ; cl.,2s.vu. 

Japp (Alex. H., LL.D.).— Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 55, 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Tha Dark Colleen. I The Queen of Connaui 



Connaught. 



Jefferies (Richard), Works by. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Nature near London. | The £lfe of the Fields. | The Open Air. 

♦*♦ Also the HAND-MADE PAPER EDITION, crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6j. each. 



The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 6t. 



By Sir Walter BusaNT. With a rhot(vr.i|h Pcirtrait. 



Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

Curiosities of Criticism. Po<=- Bvo, cloth hmp, it. 6.i. 

liOrd Tennyson: A Biogiaphi..i Sketch. Witli Portrait. Post Svo, ts. ; cloth, is. (xi. 



Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 

Btageland. With 64 Illustrations by J. BERNA'?D Partrip 



JohnTingerflerd, &c. With 9 Illusts. by A. S. Boyd and John Culic.^. Kcap. Bvo, pic. c'ov. is. 6tf. 
The Prude's Progress : A Comedy by J. K. JEKOME and Eden PHIL' 



Fcap. 4to, picture cover, ij. 
,1. Kcap. Bvo, pic. cov. 1 
ILLPOTTS. Cr. f vo, 1 J. &/. 



Jerrold (Douglas).— The Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog 

Xietters. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2^-. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post Svo, is, ea. ; clot^i limp, is. 6d. each. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, ys. 6d. each. 

Flnger-RIng L>ore : Hii^torical. Legendary, and Anecdotal With nearly 300 Illustrations. Second 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Credulities, Past and Present. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners, Talismans, Word and 

Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blussing of Animals, Birds, EjfKS, Luck, Sec, With Frontispiecis. 
Crowns and Coronations : A History of Regalia. With 100 Illustrations. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by William Gifford. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols, 
crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. c.ich. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 

taining ' The Antiquities of the lews' and 'The Wars of the Jews.' With 52 Illustrations and Maps. 
Two Vols., demy Bvo, half-bound, 12s. fxi. 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette : Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 2J. (ni. 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

Sketches. Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2S. ; cloth, 2j. dd. 

king (R. Ashe), Novels by. ^ 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, aj. each. 
• The Wearing of th* Oveon.' I Passion's Blav^ 

I Bell Barry. 



A Drawn Gq,nie. 
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Knis:ht (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 

Patient's Vada Meoum t How to Get Most lluncfit from Medical Advice. Cr. 8vo, is. ; cl, ts. tti. 

Knights (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

Kditeil, witli an Introduction, by tho MAKQUUSS 01' Lc:4NE, K.T. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

^ 

Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

' I'octry fo ■ ChiUlreii 'nnd * Prince Dorti5.' lidited, witli Notes and Introduction, l>y R. H. Shep- 
IIliRp. AV itli Two Portraits and Hacsiuiile of the ' Essay on Kcast Pi^'.' Crown 8vo, cljth, y. 6rf, 

The Essays of Ella. Post 8vo, printed on laiit paper and linlMinmul, sr. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Cliaructers by ClIAKLUS LA.MU, bulectcd (rom his Letters by PERCY 
rnZGKRALO. Post 8vo, clolli limp, zs. 6</. 

The Draraatlo Essays of Charles Lamb. With Introduction and Kotcs by Drander Mat. 
THUWS, and Steelpiatc Portrait, l-'cap. Svo, half-bor.nd, ss. M. 

Landor (Walter Savage).— Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspearc, Ac, belore .Sir TlKnias Lucy, tonchinjj iJccrstcilln:. iglh .Si'ptenil)'-'r, 158-.'. To wliicli 
is added, A Conference of Master Edmund Spenser \\iih the li»rl of Lb^ex, touching the 
btiitocf Ireland, i.';9S. Pcap. 6vo, lialf-Koxbur);lie, ss. Crf. 

Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Nights, com- 
monly called in Hnt;Iand The Arabian Nights' Entertainments. Translatol Ironi the Arabic, 

with Notes. IlhistriUed with many hiwKlred li;nKravin;;s Iroin IJe;.i>;M . hy 1{AK\'I:V. llililed by l^U'.VAKD 
STANLEY POOI.K. Willi Preface by SlANLliY I.ANH-Pooi.i;. Thico Vols., demy 8vo, clotli, '/S.M. ea. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

Anecdotes of the Clergy. Post Svo, laid paper, half-bonnd. 2T. ' ■''--, 



Forensic Anecdotes. 



Post Svo, cloth limp, ss. del. each. 

I Theatrical Anecdotes. 



Lehmann (R. C), Works by. Post 8vo, is. each; cloth, 15. ^d. each. 

Harry Fludyer at Cambridge. 

Conversational Hints for Young Shooters: A Guide m Polite T.ilk. 



Leigh (Henry S.).— Carols of Cockayne. Printed on hand-made 

paper, bound in buckram, jr. 

Leiand (C. Godfrey).— A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 

With Diagrair s. Cro w n 8vo, cloth, s .r. _ 

Lopelletier (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Qene. Translated from 

the I-"rench by JOHN n\l VlLl.lli.KS. Crown 8v o, cloth, 3s. 6ii. ; post Svo, pictur e boards, 2j. 

Leys (John). — The Lindsays: A Romance. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2*. 
Lindsay- (Harry).— Rhoda Roberts: A Welsh Mining Story. Crown 

Svo, cloth, 3J. 6ti. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 6rf. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, each. 



Patrleta Kemball. I lone. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The Wnrld Well Lost. With 12 Illujts. 
The One Too Many. 



Under which Lorw <" With 12 Illustrations. 
•My Love I' I Sowing the Wind. 
Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 
Dulcle Everton. 



Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2.;. each. 



with a Silken Thread. 



The Rebel of the Family. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 2j. 6(f. each. 
witch Stories. | Ourselves: lissays on Women. 

Freeshootlng : Extracts from the Works of Mrs. I.YNN LiN'ION. 



Lucy (Henry W.).— Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown Svo, clcth 

extra, ^s. 6(i. : post Svo, illustrated boari ls, qs. ^ ^____ 

Macalpine (Avery), Novels by. 

Teresa Itasca. Crown Svo, cloth extra, i.; 
Broken Wings. With Six Illustrations by W. J. UnyKCSSY. Crown Svo, cloth cNtrn. 6s. 

MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 

Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. PostSvo, illustrated boards, 2.r. 

Ednor Whitlock. Crown Svo, ■clo th extra, 6j-. 

Macdonell (Agn es).— Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo, b oa rds. 25. 

MacGregor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 

Games. Post Svo, cloth l imp, gj . 6(1. 

Mackay (Ch^rlesTXL.D.). — Interludes and Undertone^ : gr, 

|\IiiMc at Twilight. Crown Svo, cloth e:(trg, fix. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works by. 

Jl History of Our Own Tlmaa, froir o Accession of Queen Victoria tr the CfCiieral Hlecti'in of 
1880. r.IHRARY l''I)iriON. I'our Vols., ileiny 8vo, clolh extra, i3S, «.ich. — Also .t IV'l'll \K 
IDITION, in I'oiir Vols., crown 8vo, clotli cxtr.i, Or. cii li.— And tlie J< H I.l'.K HIHTION, willi .m 
Appendix' of Events totlie end of 1886, in Two Vols., l.irtie crnwn 8vii, r.olli extra, ;!. (>,/. e.icli. 

Jl HiatOPy of Our Own Tlmaa, from 1880 to tl\u Diamond Juljl'.ee. Uumy bvu, clotli exir.i, 
ws. Uniform with tlie LiBKARY FUl nON of the tirst Hour Volunie-i. 

A Short Htatory of Our Own Times* Une Vol.. crown bvo, rioth extra, 6;.— Also a ClIKAP 
POPULAR nniTION, post 8vo, cloth liinp.SJ. 6(/, . ,„ 

A History of the Four Qeorg es. Hour Vols., dcmj- 8vo, d . ex., ■ 2*. each. [Vols. I. & 1 1. »rij (y. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6.f each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, si. enci; ; doth limp, os. M. eicli. 



The Waterdale Helghbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Baxon. 

lilnley Roohford. 

DearXady Disdain. 

Mlas Misanthrope. With 12 Illu'^trjiitlnn^^ 

The Three DiStfraoaS, and other Storic;. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3r. 6./. 

* The Right Honourable.' ByJusri.N McCakiuv, M.i'.,.-ina.Mrs. CAMrniiLS. I'KAr.n. 
8vo, cloth extra, bs. 



Donna Quixote. With 13 llhMtr.itions, 

The Comet of a Ev^ason. 

Maid of Athens. V.'ith k* Illustration';, 

Camiolai A Cirl with u l-ortunu. 

The Olutator. 

Red Diamonds. | Vhe Riddle Ring. 



Crowa 



McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 

The French Revolution. (Constituent Assembly, 17^9.91). Four Vuls,, fluiuy Svo, loth, 121. eacii. 

An Outline of the History of Ireland. Crnwn 8\'o, u. -. clotli. i^. » /. 

Ireland Since the Union: Sketches of Ir ish Hist ory. iT^iHfco. Crown Svo, K.\(j\h, 6s, 

Haflz In Itondon : Poems. Sm.-i ll gvo, uoUl cloth, y. 6Y. 

Our I .ensatlon Novel. Crown 8vo, picture cover, IS. ; cloth limp, is. 6J. 

Doom i An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, i.;, 

Dolly I A Sketch. Crown Bvo, picture cover, is. ; cloth limp. i.t. 6,f. - 

XillyXasSi A Romance. Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. ; cloth Hint), is. 6.1. 

The Thousand and One Days, with Two Photogravures. Two Vols., crown 8.0, lialf-bd., 13T, 

A London Legend. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6ii. 

The Royal Christopher. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. M. 

MacDonaltl (Qeorge, LL.D.)t Books by. 

Works of Fancy and Imagination. Ten Vols., i6mo, cloth, gilt edges, in cloth case, 21^. ; cr 

the Volumes may he had separately, in Grolier cloth, at ss. d.i. each. 
Vol. I. Within AND Without.— THE HiDHKN LiFK. 

„ II. The Disciple.— The Gospel women.— Book of .Sonnets.— Organ Songs. 

„ III. Violin songs.— Songs of the Days and Nigh is.— A Hook of drea.ms.— hoahsiuh 

FOE.MS.— POF.MS FOR CHILDREN. 

„ IV. Parables.— Ballads.— SCOTCH songs. 

,. V. & VI. PHANTASTES: A Faerie Romance. ( Vol. VII. THE PORTENT. 

„ Vlll. THE I.ight Princess.— The gia.n t's Heart.— shadows. 
„ IX. CROSS purposes.— the Golden Key.— The Carasoyn.— i.ittlh Daylight. 
„ X. The Cruel Pain."'er.— The wow o' rivven.— The Castle.— The Ukjken swords. 
—The Gray Wolf.— Uncle Cornelius. 



Poetical Works of George MacDonald. 

crown 8vo. buckram, 12s. 
A Threefold Cord. Edited by Georgf. Macdonald. 



Collected and Arnnged by the Author. Two Vols. 
Post Svo, cloth, 5r, 



PhantasteS! A Faerie Romance. With sg Illustrations by J. BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 67. 
Heather and Snow l A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,. 3J. 6<i^. ; post Svo, illustrated hoards, '.v. 
Ll llth t A Romance. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth e xtra. 6j-. 

Maclise Portrait Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 
ters: 8S Portraits by Daniel Maclise ; with Memoirs— niogranhical. Critical, niblio^ripliica], 
and Anecdotal— illustr.ative of the Literature of the former half of tUo Present Century, by Wii.i.ia.m 
Bates, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 67. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each. 
In the Ardennes, with 50 illustration!, by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. 34 lliusts. by T. R. Macquoid. 
Through Normandy. With 92 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 
Through Brittany. With 3; Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 
About xorkshire. With 6; Ill ustrations by T. R. Macq uoid. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each. 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. | Lost Rose, and other Stori es. 

Magician's Own Book, The: Performanres with Eggs, Hals, &c. 

Edited by W. H.Crem f .r. With goo Illustrations. Crown Svo, (.....h extra , 4^.6^^^ 

Magic Lantern, The, and its Manap;ement : Including full Practical 

Directions. By T. C. Hepworth. With 10 Illustrations. Crown Svo. u. ; cloth, ij. 6Y. 

Magna Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

Museum, 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Qolours, 5f. . 

Maliory (Sir Thomas). — Mori d' Arthur: The Stories of King 

Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Tabls. (A Selection.) Edited by B. MONTGO.MERIH RAN- 
KING. Post Svo, cloth limp, is. 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by. 

Th* Haw RapubllO. Post Svn, picliiri! cover, 3S. ; cloth limp, -jr. (nf. 

Th« Maw Paul A Virginia: I'ositivism mi nii Isl.-ml. i'ost Rvo, clulh, 3.r. 6i/. 

A Romanoa of the Nineteenth Century. * rovMi hvo, dutli Os. ; post tlvo, lllust. boanlf, u, 

Poama. Small 4to, p.irdimcnt, Bi. 

la Life Worth Living? Crown Svo, cloth extn, fir. 

Margueritte (Paul and Victor).— The Disaster. Translated by 

iKl'.ni'.KiC I.I-l S. Crown 8vo, cloth, js. (xi. 

Marlowe's Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

aiiJ liitroduclloiis, by Colonel CUNNINilHAM. l^rown Hvn, l1i>11i extr.i, rr. 6,1'. 

Massinger's Plays. From the Text of Will .m Gifford. Edited 

by Col. CDNNlNCIIAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. (ni, 

Masterman (J.).~Half°a-Dozen Daughters. Post 8vo. boarcls, 25. 
Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, etc. Post 8vo, illus- 

tr.itcd bo.ir<!s, ii. ; i loth limp, 2S. fnl. 



Meade (L. T.), Novels by. 

A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo, rloth, it. 6./. ; po<:t 8vo, illustrated boards, at. 



Grip. 
r'a Pi 



Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d each. 



Dr. Rumaey'a Patient. By L. T. Mbadk nnd cijffokd Halifax, M.D. 

Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 

The Han who was Good. Post 8vo, picture boards, ax. 



This Stage of Foola. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. (ni. each. 
I Cynthia! A Daughter of the PhlHstlnes. 



Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A. E. SWHF.T and J . ARMOY KNOX. With 265 Illus tr ations. Crown 8vo, cloth ex tr a, ji. 6rf. 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo. illust boards, 25. each. 

Touch and Go. I Mr. Dorllllon. 



Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwick).— Physiology for the Young; or, The 

House of Life. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2X. 6(f. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo, is. each ; cloth, is. 6d. each. 

The Hygler.a of the Skin. With Directions for Diet, Soaps, Daths, Wines, &c. 

The Bath in Dlseaaes of the Skin. 

The Lawi of Life, and their Relation to Diseasei of the Skin. 



Minto (Wm.).— Was She Go o d or Bad? Cr. 8 vo. is.\ clot h, is. bd. 
Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Gun-Runner ! A Romance of ZuUiland. With a I'rnntispiece by STANI.FY L. WOOD. 

The Luok of Gerard Rldgeley. With a Frontispiece bv Si'ANLEV I.. Wgoo. 

The King's Assegai. With Six full-patre Illustt,iti(ms bv Stanlkv L. Woou. 

Renshaw Fanning's Quest. With a Frontispiece by SiANLriV L. Wood. 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Hathercourt Reotory. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, zr. 

That Girl in Blaok. Crown 8vo, cloth, IS. 6rf. 

Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical Dram^. 

With Seven Etchinfrs by JOHN PETTIE, W. Q. OkClIARDSO.N, J. MACWHIRTER, COLIN HUNTIiR, 
R. MaCHETH anil Tom Graham. Imperial 410, buckram, six. 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

The Epicurean ; and Alclphron. Post 8vo, half-bound, z.r. 

Prose and Verse; includiuK Suppressed Passajres from the MRMOIRS OF LORD BYRON. Edited 
by R. H. SHKrilliRD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6,1. 

Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, jj. (ni. earh. 
Maid Marl \n and Robin Hood. With 12 Illustrations bv 5n anlby Wood. 
Basils tho Jester. Wiih Frontispiece by STANLF.Y Wnon. 
Young Lochinvar. 



The Dead Man's Secret. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, aj. each. 



I 



From the Bosom of the Deep. 



■tortes Weird and Wonderful. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ax. : cloth, 2x. 6<^. 
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Murray (D. ChrUtie), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth i-xtr.l, jr. 6.A t-arli ; pust Rvo, llliistratpil linanls, a/, each. 



A LIta'a Atonamant. 

Joaaph'a Coat. 13 ilUists. 

Coala of FIra. 3 lUusts. 

Val Btrantfa. 

Naarta. 

Tha Way of tha World. 



A Modal Fathar. 

Old Blaiar'a Hero. 

Cynlo Fortune. iTontlsp. 

By tha Oata of tha Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

Flrat Parson Singular. 
Tha Mailing of a Novaltst l An Experlnient in AutobioKrnpliy. 

8vo, liiK kram, jr. 6ii. 
My Contamporarlaa In Fict ion. Crown gvn . l ui^kram. :^s. M. 
Thla Little World. Crowu Hvo, cluili, ^ilt top, o.r. 

Talaa in Proaa and Varaa. With Frontispiece by Arthur Hopkins. Cr. 8ro, cloth, jr. M. 
A Race for Mllilona, Crown 8vo, cloth, iS. 6.A 



Bob Martin's Little Oirl. 
TInr.e'a Revengea. 
A Waatad Crime. 
In Direst Perl). 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o'^Naila. 
With a Collotyjn! I'urtralt, Cr. 



Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Oown Evo, I loth extra, jr. &/. cachj post iivn, ilUisir.ilc.l boarils. jr. imi li. 

One Traveller Returns. | The Bishops' Bible. 

Paul Jones's Alias. &c. With llliistratinns by A. lnK i.s 1 111; .ui<l 1.. .\i( oi.i:!-. 

Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

I'oht Bvo, ilhistratfil lioant'i, ir. e.ach : rliilh, ar. f>,/. f :ii h, 
A Game of BlufT. | A Song of Sixpence. 

Newbolt (Henry).— Taken from the Enemy. I'cp. Svo, rloih , 15. 6i! 
NIsbet (Hume), Books by. 

• Bail Up.' Crown Svo, cloth extra, y.t. 6(f. : post Svo, illu<;trate<l boards, ax. 
Dr. Bernard St. Vincent, i'ust Svo, illusiratuU boards, a.r. 
Lessons in Art. With ai Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ax. 6<{. 



Norrls (W. E.), Novels by. 

Saint Ann's. Crown Svo, cloth, jr. wf. : post 8vo, picture boards, ax. 

Billy BalleW. With a r rontispiuce by V. U. TuWNSK.ND. Crowu 8vo, cloth, jx. M. 

0*^Haifloiir(ATice), Novels by. Post 8vo, ilhistrated boards^ 2s. each. 
The Unforeseen. I Chance 7 or Fate 7 



Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Doctor Rameau. | A Last Love. 

A Weird Gift. Crown 8vo, cJoth, jj. (xi. ; post Svo, picture hoards, ax. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2S. each. 
I Whiteladlas, 



Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. 

The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress In Eng land. 

The Sorceress.^ C^own 8vo^ cloth, 3/. 61/; 

O'Reiliy ( Mrs.).— Ph oebe's Fortunes. 

CTShaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by: 

I'cap. 8vo, cloth extra, -js. C,i. each. 

Music and Moonlight. I Songs of a Worker. 

Lays of France. Crown Svo, cloth extra, lox. (m/. 



Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2S. 



Ouida, Novels by. Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. td. ea.; post Svo, illust. bds., 2s. ea. 



Held In BondagOi 

Trlootrln. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Cecil Caatlemalna'a Gaga 



Under Two Flags. 
I IdalTa. 



Folle-Farlna. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. | Signa. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 



Moths. I Pipistrello. 
In Maremma. I Wanda. 
Blmbl. I Syrlln. 
Frescoes. I Othmar. 
Princess Napraxine. 
Guilderoy. | Ruffino. 
Two Offenders. 
Square Svo, cloth extra, 5X. 
Square Svo. cloth, 6.r. ; crown 8vo. cloth, jr. 6ii.; post Svo, illustrated boards, ax. 



In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. | Friendship. 
A Village Commune. 



Puck 

Blmbi. With Nine Illustrations by EDJIUND H. IJARKET-n 
Santa Barbara, &c. 



POPULAR Editions. 
Under Two Flags. 



Under Two Flags and Moths. Popular nrjinoN. ui Une ^'o!unle 



Medium Svo, (ui. each ; cloth, ix. each. 
I Moths. 

Medium Svo, cloth, ar. 

Post 



Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works of OUIDA by F. SYUNliY MORRIS. 
Svo^loth extra, 5X.— CHEAP KUITIO.V, illustrated boards, ax. 

Page^H. A.yr^^horeau~:~His Life and Aims. With Portrait. Post 

8vo, cloth, ax. 6(/. 

Pandurang Hari ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 

BART LK FR F.RE. Crown Svo, cloth, jx. 6(/. j post Svo, illustr.atcd boards, i-r. _ 

- ^.^^ 



Parker (Rev. Joseph, D.D.).— Might Have Been: 

Notes. Crown Svo, cloth, 6x. 



some 



Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

I ntroduction and Notes by T. M'CR IR, D.D. Post Svo, cloth limp, gf. 

Paul (Margaret A.).— Qentle and Simple. Crown Svo, cloth, with 

Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON, jr. 6ii.; post Svo, illustrated boards, ax. 
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Pay II (James), Novels by. 

fnuMi Hvn, ( Idili cxlr.i, .it. 67. r.\( h ; 
Loat Sir Maaslngberd. 
Waltop* Word, i A County Family. 
Lain Black than We're Painted. 
By Proxy. | For Cash On.y. 

High Bplrlta. 
Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Atfent. W'Uh 12 Illnn*. 
A Grape from a Thorn, uuh 1 . Illit^, 

I'ovi H\u iliii-.traifil 

Humoroua BtorloR. t Frcm Llxile. 
The Foster Brothers. 
The FamMy Boapetfraoe. 
Married Boneatn l-Ilni. 
Rentlnck's Tutor. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
Carlyon's Year. I Cecil's Tryot. 
Murphy's Master. | At Her Mercy, 



post flvo, lllii'.trilril l)o,ir(l"i, 9T. each. 

Holiday Tasks. 

The Canon's Ward. Willi I'<ntnlt. 

Th« Talk of the Town. WuU u lilusts. 

Olow-Worm Tales. 

The Mystery of Mlrbrldtfs. 

The Word and the Will. 

The Burnt Million. 

Bunny Stories. | A Trying Patient. 

iioHrds, rr, pach. 

The ClyfTarda of Clyffe. 

Found Dead. I Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Mirk Abbey. | A Marine Kablduiiou. 

Boine Private Views. 

Not Wooed, But Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Tho Best of Husbands. 

Haivea. I What He Cost Her. 

Fallen Fortunes. I Kit : A Memory. 

A Prince of the Blood. 



In Peril and Privation. 
Notes from the ' News.' 



■\Vill-. 1; lllii'.iraliims. Crown 8vn, rloth, gr. 6tl. 
Cniivii Kvo, iKirtr.iit covir, is.; clotli, it. 61/^ 



Payne (Will).— Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, clo th, 35. 6<i. 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ea. 

Puck on Pegaana. 'Wiih iiiustratiotis. 

Pegaaus Re-Saddled. With Ten full-pncjc llliistrntions by G. DlJ MAURIER. 

The Muaea o f Mayfair t X'crji tie Sockti'. Selc-ted by II. C, ITNNMI-l- 



Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, 15. ea. ; cloth, is. 6d. ea. 

Beyond the Gatea. | An Old Mald'a Paradise. | Burglars in Paradiaa. 
Jack the Fisherman, llliutr.upil byC. W. Rr.F.n. CiownSvo. rKiii,jLr^6i/. 

Phil May's Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. A 

Now li ditinn. Crow n folio, clulli, 2f. uf. 

Phipson (Dr. T. L.).— Famous Violinists and Fine Violins: 

Historical No'cs, Anecdotes, and Rcm iiilscencRS. Crown Pvo, cinili, p.f. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by."~~ 

The Puraulvant of Arms. Willi six Pl.itcs and jog lllu^frations. Crown 8vo, clr.tli, -s. 6,f. 
Songs and Poems, iBiq-iBti). Wiih Introduction by M rs. MACHARNf ia s. Crown 8 vu. cloth, 6 s. __ 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 

Plutarch by JOHN .ind Wm. I.ANGIIDRNI!, and I'ortraits. Two \'ols., d-^iny Svo, hnlfboun 1 los. 0.f. 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Choice Works in Prose an J Poetry. With Intro- 

ductlon by CHAKI.F.S nAl'DI-.I.AIKI'.. Portrait and Tacsimiles. Crown 8vo, cloth,' 7J. eii". 

The Mystery of Mario Roget , &c. Post 8vo. il histr .ited boards, j^. 

Pollock (W. H.). — The Charm, and other Drawing-roam Plays. By 

Sir Walter BESANT and W' alter ILJ'OLUlCK.__With 50 Illustrations. Crown ?,vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Poliock (Wilfred).— War and a Wheel : The Grceco-Turkish War as 

Seen from a B cycla. With a Map. Ciown Svo, picture rover, ij. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Post Svo , cloth limp, 2s. 

Porter (John).— Kingsclere. Edited by Byron Webber. With 19 

full^p■^ ge and many smaller Illustration s. Se con d Edition. Do niy 8vo, cloth decorated, j8s. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo. illust. bds,, 2s. each. 
The Romance of a Station. | The Boul of Countess Adrian. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 31-. 6ti, each ; post 8vo, boarils, 2S. each. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. | Christina Chard. With Frontispiece by W. Paget. 

Mrs. TregasklBS. With 8 Illnstr.ltions by ROBERT Sauhi;r 

Nul mat An Anglo-Australian Ro i;i aiice. Crown gvo, cloth, 6s. 



Price (E. C), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3^-. 6,t each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, cc. each. 
Valentina. | Tiia Foreigners. | Mrs. Iianoaatep'a Rival. 



Gerald. Post 8vo^ Illustrated boards, qs. 



Princess Olga,— Radna : A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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Proctor (Richard A.). Works by. 

Flowera of tUa Sky. W'nU <^ llliistr.uiom. Hui.tll crown Rvo. 1 ludi tntri, Tf. rtV. 

Easy Star Lioaiions. WHn hl.ir .M.i|is for uvrry Niv;lit in tliu VuJr, Cruwil tJvu, tl <tli, is. 

Familiar Sclanco Studies. Crcmu kvo, clutii uxtiM, rx. 

Saturn and Its System. WitU 13 st'vl I'l.itcs. D.vny 8vi, dnih pxirn, 1 x. fuf. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With numrions IllustraiidiH. Cnnvii Hvn, i-lotlio\lr.i,6/. 

The Untversn of Suns. >Vi:. Willi iHiMu:r(>ii-, lilnstr.iiioiu. t'r.wutivu, Liutli extra, oj. 

Wages and Wants of Solenoe Workers. Cruwu );\j, n, a./. 



Pryce (Richard).— Mis? Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

witli riijmisi.iuce by llAL I.UDI.uW, ,;.t. 0,/,; pu.t 2vo, illu.lr.iU'il l.u.inl-;, ^i. 

Ranibosson (J.).— Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Tit- 

M \N. Willi 10 Cohiiirfil Pl.itt!'. ,>:i'l 111 U'du 1 ..c lllii-itr.iii.nn. Cr 'All H.-o, 1 Inili, it.'.'. ^_ 

R.indolph (Lieut. -Col. deorge, U.S.A.). — Aunt Abigail Dykes: 

A N.ivtI. Criiwii <5VO, clolli nitr.i, 7,f. ^ ^^ 

Read (QeneTal Meredith).— Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, 

,iiiil Savoy. U'illi II full i',ii;c lllii ,lr itiia is. Two N'ms., .liMiiy '' vu, cl I'.li, j'.v. 

Readc's (Charles) Novels. 



■| li<> New (-■ollcctcil ).iiiK.\uv i:nniij>J, coinp 

ty|>iN |iiiiiti-<l on l.il.l ti,i|jci-, an. I (•l._'),'.imly I' nunl in cl 

I. Pes Womngton; anJ Christie John- 

Bf.one. 
s. Hard Cash. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. With a 
rii-r.-i.-c liy Sir W'Ai.ri'.K IIISAM'. 
4. ' It la Never Too Late to Mend.* 
5- The Coursei of True Love Never Did 
Run Smooth; and Slngleheart and 
Doubleface. 
6. The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; A Hero and a Mar- 
tyr ; aiiU The Wandering Heir. 
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do In ScvcnlfL-n VoUiinos, si't in new !..n:; priinur 
itli, iiri..i; 3J. fnt. c.uMi. 

7. Love Me Little, Love me Loni. 

8. The Double Marrluge. 

9. Orinith Gaunt. 

10. Foul Play. 

11. Put Yourself In His Place. 
ij. A Terrible Temptation. 

13. A Simpleton. 

14. A Wcman-Hater. 

Ij. The Jir., .iii'l oil" r Sli.ilr-.; :iivl ClOd 
Slorleuof Manand other Animals. 

16. A Perilous Secret. 

17. Readlana; and filblo Characters. 



in Twenty-one V'oUinics, |)o-,t 8vo', ilhiitiatcd Ijoarils, ss, cai.li. 



Peg V/offlngton. I Christie Johnstone. 

'It Is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Novor Did Run 

Smooth. 
Thci Autobiography of a Thief; Jack of 

all Trades ; .imi Jamos Lambert. 
Love Me Little, Lova Me Lung. 
The Double Marriage. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 



I Grlfnth Gaunt. 
Vourscltin Mis Place. 



Hard Cash. 

Foul Play. | Put 

A Tftrrlblo Temptation 

A Simpleton. | The Wandering Heir. 

A Wonian-Hater. 

Slngleheart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Man nnd other Animals. 

The Jilt, auil oilier Sioml .. 

A Perilous Secret. I Readlana. 



POPI/LAR linrilONS, medium 8vo, OiA each : clolli, is. r,u li. 

'It Is Never Too Late to Mend.' | Tho Cloister and the Hearth. 

Peg Wofflngton; and Christie Johnstone. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend ' and The Cloister and the Hearth in One VoUmie, 

mcdiiini 8vo, cloth, ss. 

Christie Johnstone. With Frontispiece. Choicely printed in lUzevIr style. Pcap. t'vo.li illd\"\l).2.f.67. 

Peg WoWngton. Choicely printed in Klzevir style. Heap. Bvo, half-U.jxI.mijIio, cr. hi. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. In I-uurVoU., posttivo, withaulmroduciionLiy bir W'altiu !>::- 

S.\N !', and n Frontisiiiere to each Vol., 14a. the bet. 

niblO Characters, tcap. 8vo, leath e rette, is. 

Selections from the Works of Charles Reade. With an Introduction ]<v >!r'i. AM':x. Ikh- 

l.A.NO. Crown 8vo, buckram, with Portrait, 6f. ; CHHAP IlUIl lu.\, pos.t Hvo, cloUi hiiip, is. 6 /. 



RiJdell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 

Weird Stories. Crown bvo, clotJij.oi^tr,a. :^s.jM.^ imst 8^3 inusfrated boards, as. 

Post Bvo, illustrated board:-;, -js. each. 



The Uninhabited House. 

Ttie Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 

Tlie Mystery In Palace Gardens. 



Fairy Water. 

Her Mother's Darling. 

The Nun's Curse. I Idle Tales. 



Rimmer (Alfred), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 75. 6.i, each. 

Our Old Country Towns. Willi 55 illustrations by the Author. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. With 50 Illu^tiatious by the Author. 
About Englan d with Dickens. W ith $3 llluatrations by C. A. Vanui-kiiuop and A. Ri,m.mi-.r. 

Rives (Anielie).— Barbara Dering. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Cd. 

l>ost Bvo, illustrated boards, ss. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. With 37 Illustrations by 

GiiOKGE CRUIKSHANK. Post Bvo, h.nlf-cloth, 2S. ; cloth extra, gilt ed^'es. gj. 6.1'. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 

Women are Strange. Post 8vo, illuistrated board;, 7S. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. t,i. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, jj, 

Tlie Woman in th^ Dsirk, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 0,/. ; post 8vo, ilkii-tratcd boards, -v. 
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Robinson (Phil), Worlcs by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. each. 

The Poets' Birds. | The Poets' Beastd. 

The Poets and Mature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insftcts. 



With Notes 



Rocitefoucauld's Maxims and Moral Reflections. 

and an Introductory ILssay by SAINTH r-'ri. \K. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2J 

Roll of Battle Abbey, Tlie: A List of the Principal Warriors who 

came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, 1066. Printed in Gold and Colours, 5.?. 

Rosenj^arten (A.).— A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans. 

lated by W. ColI-ETT-SANDAKS. With 630 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. (xi. 

Rowley (Hon. Hus:h), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, zs. td. each. 

Punlana: Riddles and Jokes. M'ith numerous Illustrations. 
More Punlana. Profusely Ulustratocl. 

Runciman (James), Stories by. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea ; cl., 25. td. ea. 

Skippers & Shellbacks. | Grace Balmaltfn's Sweetheart. | Schools & Scholars. 

Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A Country Sweetheart. Crown 8vo, doth, 31. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture boards, ax. 
The Drift of Fate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3r. 6./. 



Russell (Herbert).— True Blue; or, The Lass that Loved a Sailor. 

Crown Kvo, cloth, ^s. dd. 

Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2 f. 6.^. each. 



Round the Galley-Flre. 

In the Middle Watch. 

On the Fo'k's'e Head. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

i\ Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the * Ocean Star.* 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 



An Ooean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Louise. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 

The Good Ship ' Mohock.' 

The Phantom Death. 

Is He the Man? I The Convict Ship. 

Heart of Oak. | 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J M. each. 
'f he Ta!e of the Ten. With 12 lllusts. by G. Montuaru. | The Last Entry. Frontispiece. 



Saint Aubyn (Alan)^ Novels by. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 6if. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2X. each. 
A Fallow of Trinity. With a Note by Oliver Wendkll Holmhs and a Frontispiece. 
The Junior 9ean. I The Master of St. Benedict's. I To His Own Master. 
Orchard Damerci. | In t he Face of the World. | The Tremlett Diamonds. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, \s. 6rf. each. 
The Old Malta's Sweetheart. | Modest Little Sara. 

Fortune's Gate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j'. 

Saint John (Bayle).— A Levantine Family. A New Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d. 

Sala (George A.).— Gaslight and Daylight. Post 8vo. boards, ?5. 
Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiencrjs of Thirty-seven Years. 

By F.x-Chief-Inspector CAVrtNAGH. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2J-. ft./. 

Secret Out, The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Entertain- 
ing Experiments in Drawing-room or 'White' Magic. By W. H. CREMHR. With 300 Illuctrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 4J. 6d. 

Seguin (L. G.), Works by. 

The Country of the Passion Play (Oberammertfau) and the Highlands of Bavaria. With 

Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3J. 6.^. 
Walks In Algiers. Wiih Two M ap s an(\ 16 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Senior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth, as. dd. 



Sergean t (Adel i ne).— Dr. Endicott's Experiment. C r. 8vo, 3s. t<L 
Shakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by I. MoVR SM ITH. Crown 4to. doth tri't. v- 6,/. 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 

the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By WILLIAM J. Roi.l''tt 
Lilt.D. With 42 lUustratiuns, Crown Svo, cloth v'Ut> i^. &^i 
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^ith Notes 



Javaria. With 



Sharp (Wi lliam).— Childre n of To - morrow. ^ rown 8vo, cl oth. 65. 
Shelley's (Percy Bysslie) Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 

Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated l)y R. llHIiNli bUlil'IIEKU. I'ive Vols., crown 8vo, dotli, 3s. 6ii. eacli, 
Poatlcal Works, in Tlirce Vols. : 

Vol. I, Introduction by the Editor ; Posthumous Fr.ifjmciils of M,\r)jiiret Nicholson ; Shelley's Corre- 
spondence with Stockdiilc; The Wiimlcriny Jew; Uueeu Mal>, with the Notes; Al.is;i/r, 
and other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen ; I'miiii'llii-tis 1 nboiind ; Adonais, iVc. 
t, 11. Laon and Cythna : Tne Ccnci: JuHan and Maddalo ; bwellfuut tlie Tyrant; The Witch of 

Atlas; lipipsychidion ; Hellas. 
„ III. Posthumous I'ociiis; The Masiiue of Anarchy; and other Pieces. 
Proae Works, in Two Vols. : 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne ; the Dublin ai\d Marlow Pamphlets ; A Refu- 
tation of Deism ; Letters to Leiiih Hunt, .iml sonic Miner Writiii'.;s an<l I'ratrnients. 
„ II. The Essays ; Letters from -Abroad ; Translations ai-.d l'ra(,'ini'ntb, edited by Mrs. SlIlU.LIIY. 
With a Uiographv of Shelley, and an Imh-x of tiie I'r.ise Works. 
♦*♦ Also a lew copies ol a I.AK(.i:-l'.vi 'i :l< i:i)l I idn. 5 vols., cl'.th, £:: u.c 6^ 

Sherard (R. H.).— Rogues: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, i<. fnl. 



Sheridan (General P. H.), Personal Memoirs of. With I'ortrai.s, 

Maps, an d Facsi mile s. Two V ols., demy 8vo, cloth, g4J. 

Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Complete Worlds, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Ini hidlnjj his Dranntic Writin^js, his Work:; in Prose and I'uelry, Transl.ilii.ii ., Speeche'^, 
and Jokes. With 10 illuslr.atiiin ,. Crown 8vu, cloth, 3J. biY. 
The Rivals, The School for Scandal, and other Plays. Post Rvn, hati'-bound, :.>.c 

Sheridan's Comedies: The Rivals and The School for Scandal, lulitod, vvi;ii an intro- 
duction and Notes to each Play, and .i Iilo),'r..pliital Sketch, by Uk ANLilUi Ma 1 l lli.u.-.. \\n\\ 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, half-parclinioiit. t2s. fui. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical .Works, including all 

those in ' Arcadia.' With Portrait, Menioriallntrodurtion, Notes, &c., by the Rev. A. li. Gkos.VKI, 
D.U. Throe Vols., ciown 8vo, cloth I'o.irrl'-, ^r. t^ii. cit h. 

Signboards : Their History, including Anecdotes tjt Famous Tavr-.rn.s and 

Keniark.il'le Characters. By JACOB I,AllW(jon and JOHN CA.MUEN IlOlTUN. With Coloiici-d I'rontis- 
piece and 94 Illustrations. Crown Hvo, cloth extra, yj. Oii. 

Sims (George R.), Works by. 

?ust f.vo, illustrated boaids, 2j. each ; cloth limp, sj. 6rf. each. 



Dramas of Life. With 60 Illustrations. 

Memoirs of a Landlady. 

My Two Wives. 

Scenes from the Show. 

The Ten Commandments: Stories. 



The Ring o' Bells, 

Mary Jane's Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Tinkletop's Crime. 

Zeph t A Circus Story, iic. 

Taies ot To-day. 

Crown 8vo, picture cover, i.e. each ; cloth, is. 6rf. p;ich. 
The Datfonet Reciter and Reader; lieln^ Readings and Recitations in Cruse and Verse 

selected from his own Works by GllOKGE R. SIMS. 
The Case of George Candietnas. I Datf onet Dittlas. (From i lie Re/erre.) 

Rogues and Vagabonds. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3r. M.-, post 8vo, picture 1 oards, is. ; cloth limp, ■2s. (ni. 
How the Poor Live; and Horrible London. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1^ 
Dagonet Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth, .jr. tii. ; post 8vo, picture boards, -is. 



Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. With Four 

Illustratio ns. Demy 8 vo, picture cover, 4rf. ; cloth, (:<i. 

Sk eixhiey (Arthur).— A Mat c h iiTthe Dark. Post 8vo. boarcis, 2 ^ 

Slang Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 

Crown 8v o, cloth extra, bs. M. _^_^_________^ 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth y. 6rf. each ; post 8vo, picture hoards, 2X. each. 
Beatrice and Benedick. 1 Long Odds. 
Without Lovo or Lloenoe. | The M aster of Rathkelly. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3c. bii. 'mcIi. 
The OutsldeF. | A R acing Rubber. 

The Plunger. Post 8vo, picture boards, ss. 



Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

'J,''he Prince of Argolls. With i.-»o Illusimtions. Post 8vo. cloth extra, v. M. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerons lllu.lration.. I'l-.t Kvn, cIoth,_6j. 

Society in London. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, 15. t<i. 

Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 

from Count PAUL Vasili to a Younj: I-rench Diplomat. Crown Rvo, cloth, 6r. 



Somerset (Lord Henry).— Songs of Adieu. Small 4to^Jap. vel.,05. 
Spalding; (T. A., LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonoiogy; Ap tssay 

■ ou tha Belief in the Existence uf Devils, Crown iivo, cloth e.xtra, y. 
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Speight (T. W.), Novels by. 

Tost 8vo, illustrated boards, as, each. 
Tha HyBterlea of Heron Dyke. 
By Devious Ways, <S:c. 
Hoodwinked ; >t Sandycroft Mystery. 
The Ooldon Hoop. 
Back to Life. 



The Loudwatev Tratfedyt 
Burtfo'a Romanoe. 
Quittance In Full. 
A Husband from (h« Bea< 



. - ♦ » * I* 



A Barren Title. 



Fust 8vo, clulh limp, i^. 6c/. ench. 

I Wife or No Wife? 



.5 •-- 



Crown 8vo. cloth extra, jr. 6ti. cilIi. 
A Secret of the Sea. | The Grey Monk. | The Master of Trenanoa. 
A Minion of the Moon : A Komaiwe of the King's Uitfhway, 
The Secret of Wyvorn Towers. 



Spenset for Children. By M. H. Tovvry. With Coloured Illustrations 

by Walii-.K j. :.iiJKi;.\N'. Crown 4U>, clotli extra, 5s. M. 

Spettigue (11, H.).— The HerTta ge of Eve. CrowrTsvo, cloth, 65. 



Stafford (John), Novels by. 

Doris and I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3.r. 6>/. 
Carlton Priors. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 



Starry Heavens (The) : A Poetical Birthday Book. Royal i6ino, 

cloth extra, aj, 6tf. 

Stedman (E. C), Worlcs by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. each. 
Victorian Poets. | The Poets of America. 

Stephens (Riccardo, M.B.).— The Cruciform Marie: The Strange 

Story of KiCHARL) Trbgenna, Bachelor of Medicine (Univ. Ediiib.) Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6ct. 

Sterndale (R. Armitage).— The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, .v, td. \ post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. 

Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs. td. ea. 

Travels with a Donkey, with a Frontispiece by Walter crane. 

An Inland Yoyage. With a Frontispiece by Walter crane. .. ^ . ...-^ . 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gift top, 6j. each. .'■■•■» 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. '. ' ' ' 

The Silverado Squatters. With Frontispiece by I. D. Strong. ...... 

The Merry Men. 1 Underwoods: Poems. 
Memories and Portraits. ' "" . ' 

Virglnibus Puerisque, and other Papers. | Ballads. | Prlneo Otto. 

Across the PlainSi witlk other Memories and Essays. - ' 

Weir of Hermlston. 

A Lowden Sabbath Morn. With 37 fuU-paije ]llu:>trations by A. S. BOYD. Fcap. 4(0, 

cloth, ts. 
Songs of Travel. Crown 8vo, buckram, s*. 

Mew Arabian Mights. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, as. 
The Suicide Club{ and The Rajah's Diamond. (From New arauian Nights.) With 

I'itrht Illustrations by W. J. IlKNNUSSY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6rf. 

The Edinburgh Edition of the Works of Robert X<ouls Stevenson. Twenty-seven 
Vols., demy 8vo. This Edition (which is limited to 1,000 cppies)is sold in Sets only, the price of 
which may be learned from the Booksellers. The First Volume was published Nov., 1894. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by Helew and 

ALICE ZIMMERN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3.f. 6i/. ; post 8vo, illustr.ited boards, 3J. 

Strange Manuscript (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, with 19 i..astration3 by GILBERT GaL'L, 5^. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2S. 

strange Fecrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan Doyle, Flor- 
ence M \K RYAT, <S:c. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2J. 

Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May G.imes, Mimimeries, Shows, &c., from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM IIONE. With i4o.IUnstrJltions. Cxbwu 
8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 61^. 

Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of th6 Maps in ' Gulliver's Travels.' Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6rf. 

OuUlver's Travels, and A Tale of a Tub. Post Svo, half-bound, as. ' 

Jonathan Swift t A Study. By J. Churtqn Collins. Crown Bvo, doth extrg, aj, ••■:>' 
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Swinburne (Algernon C), Works by 

■•IsoCioRS from the Poetical Works of A Study of Bhakeipeare, 
A. C. 8winliarne> Fcap. Bvo 6s. Sontfa of the Springtides. 

Atalanta In Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6r. ..._..., 



Chaatelard l A Iraeedy. Crown 8vo, ^t. 
Poema and Ballade. First series, c^o^vn 

8vo, or fcap. 8vo. ns. 
Poema and Ballads. Second sbkies. Crown 

8vo, 9X. 

Poems ft Ballads. Third series. Or. Svo, 7^'. 
Bontfs before Sunrise. Crown Svo, lof. tj. 
BotnweUt A Tr,Teedy. Crov.n Svo, i2j. 6./. 
■OBgS Of Two Nations. Crown Svo, 6r. 

Oeortfe Chapman. (See Vol. II. of r.. chap- 
man's Works.) Crown Svo, 3J. M. 
■ssays and Studies. Crown svo, isx. 
Brecnthens S A tr^gcily. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Cr. Svo, 6s. 



Crown Svo, Sr. 
_ Crown Svo, 6j. 

Studies in Son'g. Crown Svo, 7^-. 
Mary Stuart I A rragcily. Crown Svo, Ps. 
Tristram of Lyonesse. Crown Svo, 9^. 
A Century of Roundels. Smnil 4to, a^. 
A Midsummer Holiday. Crown svo, ys. 

Marino Falleroi A Trii^cdy. Crown Svo.Ct. 

A study of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo, bs. 

Miscellanies. Crown Svo, t7s. 

Loorine : A Tragedy. Crown Svo, fij. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. Crown H.o. 7r, 

The Sisters t A Tragedy. Crown Svo, (-.. 

Astropheli &c. Crown Svo, 7^. 

Studies in Prose and Poetry. Cr. Rvo. 9r. 

The Tale of Balen. Crown Svo, ;s. 



Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours : in Search of the Picturesque, in Search 

of Consolation, ana in Se.nrch of a Wife. With ROWLANDSON'S Coloured Illustrations, nnd 1 .ifc of tlie 
Author by J. C. HOTTEN. Crown 8vo, clotli extm, js. td. 

Taine's History of English Literature. Translated by Henry Van 

I-AUN, Four Vols., small demy Svo, cloth boards, 30^-.— POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., large crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 15J. 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversloni; of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 

Modem Writers. Post Svo, cloth liir p. gj. 

Taylor (Tom). — Histot^cal Dramas. Containing 'Clancarty,' 

'Jeanne Dare,' • 'Twixt Axe and Cro'«i,"The Fool's Rc.enge, 'Arkwright's Wife,' 'Anne Boleyn,' 
* Plot and Passion,' Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^ . 6d. 

%♦ The Plays may abo Xyi had 5>'parately, at m. each. 

Tennyson (Lord) : A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. Post 

8to, portrait cover, ij. j cloth, if, 6rf. 



Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 

Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MaKEPEACH TM ACfkr-R ay. Crown Svo, cloth e xtra, 3?. 6</. 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Krausse. 

With 340 Illustrations. Post Svo, Cloth,_ ts. M. . 

Thiers (Adolphe). — History of the Consu!ate and Empire of 

France under Nijpoleon. Transl.ited by D. FORliES Camphell ai: JOHN StebDiNG. With 36 Steel 
Plates, la Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, rzj. eac h. 

Thomas (Bertha), N'^'tIs by. Cr. 8vo, cl.,3s. 6^. ea,; post Svo, as. ea. 

The Yiolin-Player. | Proud Wa lsie. 

Cressida. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2J. 

Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 
duction by Allan Cunningham, and 48 illustrations. Post Svo, half-bound, 2.f. 



Thornbury (Walter), Books by. 

The Life and Correspondence of H. m. W. ' 



Correspondence of i, m. W. Turner. With Fight Illustrations in Colours and 
Two Woodcuts. New and Revised Edition. Ctown Svo, cloth, y- 6''' 



Old Stories Re-told. 



Post Svo, illustrate boards, is. cadi . 

I Tales for the Marines. 



Timbs (John), Works- by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. each. 

The History of Clubs and Club Life in London 1 Anecdotes of its Famous Corieuhonses, 

Hostelries, and Taverns, With 42 Illustrations. 
■ngllsb BccentriOS and' Eooentrtcltles : Stories of Delusions, Impostures, Sporting Scenes, 

Eccentric Artists, Theatrical ."oik, &c. With 48 Illustrations. 

Transvaal (The). By John de Villiers. W'ith Map. Crown 8vo , 15. 



Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cToth extra, 3X. 6d, each ; 



The Way We Live Now. 
Pvau Frohmann. 



post Svo, illustrated boards, nj, each. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 



I Mr. Scai 
I Th e Lan 



Land-Leatf'uers. 



Post Svo, Illustrated boards, ac. each. 

I The American Senator. 
Golden Lion of Oran pere. | John Caldlgate. | jgarlon Fay. 



Kept^ln the Dark. 
The 



Trollope (Frances E.), Novels by. 

Cfown Svo, cloth extra, 31. 6rf. each ; post Svo, Illustrated boards, 2X. each, 
Xiika Ships Upon the Sea. | Mabel's Progress. | Anne Furness. 
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Trollope (T. A.).— Diamond Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 
Trowbridge (J. T.).— Farneli's Folly. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2j. 



Twain'5 (Marie) Books. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. td. ench. 

The Cholea Work* of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected throiigliout by ti^e Author. With 

Life, I'ortriiit, niid niiincrous lliustriitioiis. 
Roughing It; iiiKl The Innoo«nts at Home. With soo llUistratiuns )>y V. A. Fra>;ur. 
The Amarloan Claimant. With 8i lllustnitiuns l)y Hal Hurst uiul uthcrs. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 Illustrations by I)AN liKAKu. 
Tom Sawyer, Detective, &c. with rhototrravurc Portrait. 
Pudd'nhead Wlleon. With Portrait and Six IIIUistr.iti«ns liy T.OItiH I.oi'.R. 
Mark Twain's Library of Humour. With 197 iiiu<>trati<ins by u. w. ki:.mrlb. 

Crown 8po, cloth extra, y. M. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, ?j. each, 
A Tramp Abroad. Wltli 314 Illustrations. 
The InnooentS Abroad ; or, The New Pilqrlm s Progress. With 734 Illustrations. (The Two Shil- 

ling Hdition is entitled Mark Twaln'S l^leasure Trip.) 
The elided Age. Ity Makk twain and C. U WAkNlik. With 212 Illustrations. 
The Adventures 01 Tom Sawyer. With m iilii-,irjtions. 
The Prince and the Pauper. With 190 Illustrations. 
Life on the Mleeiselppl. With 300 lilustratii»is. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With 174 Illustrations bv K. W. Kemblb. 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. With 2.0 Illustratiunsby Dan Bbaro. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Tho A1,000.000 Bank-Note. 

Mark Twain's Sketches. Post Sto, illustrated boards, 2S. 

Personal Reeolleetlons of Joan of Arc. With Twelve Illustrations by F. V. Du MoNO^ 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
More Tramps Abroad. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 



Tytier (C. C. Fraser-).— Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, sx. 

Tytier (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6./, each ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, is. each 
Lady BsU. i Burli^ul Diamonds. | The Blaokhall Ghosts. 

Post 8vo, illustrated Iwards, ai^. each. 



The Huguenot Family. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Disappeared. 



What She Cams Through. 
Gltoyenne Jacqueline. 
The Bride's Pass. 
Balnt Mungo's City. 

The Maedonald Lass. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 
The Wltch-Wlfe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3X. &A 

Upward (Allen), Novels by. 

A Crown of Straw. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, is. each. 
The Queen Against Owen. | The Prince of Balkistan. 

'God Save the Queen!' a Tale of '37. Crown 8vo, decorated cover, \s ; cloth, is. 

Vashti and Esther. By 'Belle' of The World. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.).— The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. With 

a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, jr. 6.V. 

VValford (Edward, M.A.), Works by. 

Watford's County Families of the United Kinifdom (1898). Cont.tinin? the Descent, 
Uirth, Marriatfe, Education, &c., of 12,000 Heads of I'dutiiies, their Heirs, Otlices, Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Koy.al 8vo, cloth aWt, soj. 

Watford's Shilling Peerage (1898). Containhig a List of tho House of Lords, Scotch and 

Irish Peers, &c. 32ino, cloth, ts. 
Watford's Shitting Baronetage (1898). Containing a T.ist of the Baronets of the United 

Kin);dom, Bioi^raphical Notices, Addresses, &c. sanio, cloth, \s. 
Watford's Shilling Knightage (1898). Containing a List of the Knights of the United 

Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, is. 
Watford's Shitting House of Commons (1898). Contninin? a List of all the Members of the 

New Parliament, tlieir Addresses, Clubs, &c. 32ino, cloth, is. 

Watford's Complete Peerage. Baronetage, Knightage, and Hous* of Commons 
U808). Royal aamo, cloth, gut edjjes. 5*. 
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Waller (5. E.).— Sebastiani's Secret. 

tratlons by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



With Nine full-page lUus- 



Walton and Cotton's Comfiiete Angler ; or, The Contemplative 

Man's Recreation, bv IZAAK AValT":; ; and Instructions I Inw to Angle, for a Trout or Gr.iylinjj in a 
clear Stream, by CHARLES Cotton. With Mcniuirs and Notes by Sir Harris NiOJLAS, and oi 
IMustratioKs. Crown 8vo, clotli antique, js. bd. 

• • ' ' 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

M. ROSSETTI. With Portrait. Crown Bvo. hand-made paper and buckram, 6s. 



Ward (Herbert), Books by. 

Five Yaars with the Congo Cann 



SontfO Cannibals. With 93 Ilhistrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, UJ. 

My Life with Stanley's Rear Guard. With Map. I'ost 8vo, is. ; cloth, it. 6<y. 



Warman (Cy).— The Express Messenger, and other Tales of the 

R ail. Crow n 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6if. 

Warner (Charles Dudley).— A Roundabout Journey. Crown Bvo, 

cloth extra, 6s. 

Warrant to Execute Charles 1. 

and Seals. Printed on paper 22 in. by 14 in. u. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Soots. 

ture and the Great Seal. z.r. 



A Facsimile, with the 59 Signature j 

A Facsimile, including Queen Hiizabeth's Slum- 



Washington's (George) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sourcci 

and Restored b y MONCURE D. CONVVAY. Tcap. 8vo, Jap.nnese vellum, 2S. bd. 

Wassermann (Lillias) and Aaron Watson.— The Marquis cf 

Carabas. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

By F. W.CORY. With Ten Illustrations. Crown 8vo, if. ; cloth, xs . 6,i. 

Westall (William), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2.r. ; cloth, ss. 64. 

Sons of Belial. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, v. 6ti. 

With the Red Eagle l A Romance of the Tvrol. Crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. 

A Woman Tempted Him. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 



Westbury (Atha).— The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook; A Ko- 

mance of Maoriland. Crown Svo, cloth, jr. 6J. 

White (Gilbert) — The~Natural~HTstory of Selborne. Post 8vol 

printed on laid paper and half-bo».,d, ^s. 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 

Seienoe in Short Chapters. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. . 

A Simple Treatise on Heat, with Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 2J. 64. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

The Chemistry of Iron and Steel Maklnit. Crown Rvo, doth extra, <)s. 

A Vindication of Phrenology. With Portrait and 43 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, lu. 64. 



Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).— A Child Widow. Post 8vo. bds., at. 
Wills (C. J.), Novels by. 

An Easy-going Fellow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 64. 
His Dead Past. Crown Svo, cli'th, 6s. 

wTlson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works "by^ 

Chapters on Evolution. With i^jg Illnstr.itions. Crown Svo. cloth extra, ^s. 64. 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note-Book. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2^. 6,/. 

Lieisnce-Time Studies. With Illustrations. Crown Rvo. cloth extra, 6t 
Studies in Life and Sense. With ninncnitis llluslr.nioMs. Crown Svo, cloth extrJi «f. 
Common Accidents: How to Treat Them. ' wiih Illustrations. Crown Bvo, u. ; cloth, tt 64. 
Glimpses of Mature. With 35 Illustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3^. 6</. 

Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 

2s. each : cloth Uoip, 2s. 6d. each. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

Library F.nn ion, set in new type and hiuid- 



Cavalry Life and Regimental Legends. 

soniely bound. Crown Svo. cloth, 3.?. ,.'''. 
A Soldier's Children. With 34 Ilfubtrati. ns by E. G. Thomso.v .ind U.. Sti;art IIaruv. 
Svo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 



Crown 



Wissmann (Hermann von). — My Second Journey through 

Bquatorlal Africa, with 92 Iliustr.ations. Demy Svo. cloth, :6s. 

Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Po<^t 8vo, boards, 2$, each. 

The Passenger f^om Scotland Yard. | The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
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Woolley (Celia Parker).— Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and ".'he. 

ology. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, gj. ; cloth, as. 6d. ■ 

Wright (Thomas), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6rf. each. 

The Caricature History of the Georges, with 400 Caricatures, Squibs, &c. 

History of Caricature and of the Grotesque In Artt Llteraturet Boulpiare, and 

Painting. Illustrated by V. W. FAIKHOL r. I'.S.A. 



Wynman (Margaret). —My Flirtations. 

J. Bernard Partriugr. Post 8vo. cloth limp, as. 



With 13 lUustratiqns by 



Yates (Edmund), Novels by. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 25. each. 

Land at Last. I The Forlorn Hope. I Castaway. 



Zangwill (I.). — Ghetto Tragedies. 

A. S. BOYD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3S. n?t. 



With Three illustrations by 



'ZZ.' (Louis Zangwill).— A Ninetee'nth Century Miracle. 

Rvo, cloth, 3f. ti. 



Cr. 



Zola (^mlle). Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Fortune of the Rougons. Edited by Ernest A. Vizetelly. [Shortly, 

The Abbe Mouret's Transgression. Edited by Ernest A. Vizetelly. {Shortly, 

His Excellency <Eugene Rougon). With an Introduction by Ernkst A. Vizetelly. 

The Dram-Shop (L'Assommoir). With Introduction by E. A. VIZETELLY, 

The Fat and the Thin. Translated by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY. 

Money. Translated by ERNEST A. ViZETULLY. 

The Downfall. Translated by E. A. Vizf.telly. 

The Dream. Translated by Eliza Ciiask. With Eitrlit Illustrations by JHANNIOT. 

Doctor Pascal. Translated by E. A. \'IZKTKLLY. With I'ortrait of the Author. 

Lourdes. Translated by ERNEST A. Vizi: TFi-LY. 

Rome. Translated by Ernest A. Vizi-TELLY. - — ■ 

Paris. Translated by ERN EST A. ViZUTKLLY. 

'' ' - ' ■ 

SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

*^* For fuller catal oguing, see alphabetica l arrangement, pp. 1-26. 
The Mayifair Library. Post Svo, cioth limp, as. 6<l. per Volume. 



A Jotimey Round My Aoom. By X. de Maistre, 
Translated by Sir HENRY ATTVVELL 

Quipt and Quldditiei. By W. D. Aoams. 

The Agony Column of ' The Times.' 

Melancholy Anatomised : Abridgment of Burton. 

Poetical Ingennitiei. By W. T. Oobson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

W. 8. OUbert's Plays. Three Series. 

Bongs of Irish Wit and Humour. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir A Helps. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By H. J. Jennings. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 

Little Essays : from Lamb's Letters. 

Forensic Anecdotes. By Jacob Larwood. 



Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob Larwood. 
Witch Stories. By E. lvnn Linton, 
Ourselves. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes and Players. By R. Maccregor. 
New Paul and Virginia. By W« H. Mallock. 
The New Republic. By W. H. Mallock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. Pennell. 
Pegasus Re-saddlfd. By H, C. Pennell. 
Muses of Blayfalr. Edited by H. C. Pennell. 
Thoreau ; His Life and Aims. By H. A; fAGE. 
Puniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
More Pnniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 
By Stream and Sea. By William Senior. 
Leaves Arom a Naturalist's Mote-Book. By Dr. 
ANDREW Wilson. 



The Golden Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as, per Volume. 



Diversions of the Echo Club. Bayard Taylor. 
Songs for Sailors. By W. C. Bennett. 
Lives of the Necromancers. By W. Gouwln. 
The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 
Scenes of Country Life. By Edward Jesse. 
Ta'e for a Chimney Comer. By Leigh II' "i 



The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By 

OLIVER Wendell holjies. 

La Mort d' Arthur ; Selections from Mallory. 
Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. 
Maxims and Keflectioni of Bochefoucanld. 



Handy Novels. Fcap. Svo, clotll WrSs, x$. W. each. 

t- A Lost Bonl. By W. L. Alden, 



Tlie Old Maid 8 Sweetheart. By A. St. Auby.v. 
Modest Little Sara. By ALAN ST. Aubyn. 
Seven Sleepers of EphoBUS. M. E. Coleridge 
Taken from the Enemy. By II. Newuolt. 



Dr. PaUiser's Patient. By grant ALlen 

Monte Carlo Stories. ^ By Joan Barrett. 

Black Spirits and White. By R. A. Cram. 



My Library. Printed on laid paper, post 8vo, balf-Rozburghe, ts. 6d, each. 
Citation and Examination of William Sbakspeare. i Christie Johnstone. By Charles Reade. 

Uy w. s. LANDOu. I Peg Woiangton. By Charles ReAde. 

The Journal of Maurice de Gnerin. The Dramatic Essays of Qharleli Lamb. 



The Pocket Library. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., ai.'each. 

Wbite^'s Natural History of Selbotne. 
Ottiiiver 8 Travels, &c. By Dear Swift. 

Plays by RICHARD BKINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

Anecdotes of th« Clergy. By Jacob Larwood. 
Tho)nRon'8 Seaonis. llluSf rated. 
Atito<!rat of tKk Breakfast Table and The Professor 
: .at the Breakfast-Table. By O. W. HotiUis. 



The Essiiys of Ella. By Charles Lamb. 
Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. 
Whines and Oddities. By Thu.mas Hood. 
The Barber's Chair. By Douc;las J r.RUOLD. 
Gastronomy. By Brillat-Savarin. 
The Epicurean, &e. By Thomas Moore. 
Leigh Httht'S Ess&yi, Edited by E. Ollier. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Library Editions of Novels, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, clotb extra, .^s. 6J. ea;?h. 



By Mrs. ALRXANDBR. 

AUf«Int«rett | IConat Choice i Bv Woman'iWlt 

By F. M. ALLEN. 
Oreen M Oru*. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 



The Great Taboo. 
Oumareaq's Daughter. 
Dttcheti of Powyil&nd. 
Blood Royal. 
Ivan Greet'f Master- 
piece. 
The Scallrwag. 
At Market Value. 
Under Sealed Orders. 



PhlUitU. 

Btruiga Stories. 

Babylon. 

For Malmie's Sake, 

In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 

The Devil's Die. 

This Mortal Coll. 

The Tents of Bhem. 

By MARY ANDERSON. 
Othello's Occupation. 

By EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 
Phra the Phoenician. I Constable of 8t. Nicliulas 

By ROBERT BARR. 
In a Steamer Chair. i A Woman Intervenes. 
From Whose Bourne. | Revenge I 

By FRANK BARRETT. 
The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 
The Harding Scandal. I A Missing Witness. 

By 'BELLE.' 
Vashtl and Esther. 

By SirW. BESANT and J. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 



My Little Oirl. 
With Harp and Crown 
This Son of Vulcan. 
The Oolden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thelema. 



By Celia's Arbour. 
Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
In Trafalgar s Bay. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 



By Sir WALTER BESANT. 



All Sorts and Condi 

tlens of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
The World Want Vary 

Well Then. 
Oliildren of Gibeon. 
Herr Panlns. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
ToOaU Her Mine. 
The Revolt of Man. 

By AMBROSE BIERCE. 
In the Midst of Life. 

By PAUL BOURQET. 
AHTtagLlB.- - 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN 



The Bell of St. Paul's. 
The Holy Rose. 
Armorel of Lynncsse. 
S.Katherinea bv Tower 
Verbena Camellia Bte- 

phanotls. 
The Ivory Gate. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Bevond the Dreams of 

Avarice. 
The Master Craftsman. 
The O'ty cf Refuge. 



The Hew A'be'ard. 
Matt. I Ra hel Dene. 
Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Red and Wiitte Heather. 
Lady Kilpatrick. 
& HY. MURRAY. 



Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
G«d and the Man. 
Martyrdom of Madeline 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
Foxglove Manor. 
ROB. BUCHANAN 
The Charlatan. 

By J. MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 
The Minor Chord. 

By HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Ci'ime. i The Deemster. 
A Son of Hagar. I 

By ANNE COATES. 
Rle'B Diary. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 



Armadale. [AfterDark. 
No Name. | Antouina 
Basil. I Hide and Seek. 
The Deijbd Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Fo«r Miu Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. T 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 



The Two Destinies. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and .Science. Z 
' I Say No.' 
Little Novels. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cain. 
A Rogiie's Life, 
Blind Love. 



CROKER. 

The Real Lady Ut'da. 
Marriod or Single I 

Two Manteia. 

In theKingdom of Kerry 

Interference. 

A Thiid Person, 



By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 

Transmigration. l From Midnight to Mid- 

Blacksmith A S«-holar. night. 

The Village Comedy. I You Play me False. 

By MACLAKEN COBBAN. 

The Red Sultm. | The Burden c( Isabel. 

By E. H. COOPER. 

Geoffory Hamilton. 

By V. CECIL COTES. 

Two Girls on a B.argo. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

H;j Vanished Star. 

By H. N. CRHLLIN. 
Romances of the Old Ber.^giiu. 

By MATT CRIM. 
The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By S. R. CROCKET r und others. 
Talus of Our Coa^t. 

By B. M. 
Diana Barrington. 
Proper Pride. 
A Family Likeness. 
Pretty Miss Neville. 
A B:rd of Passage. 
'To Lot.' I Mr. Jervia. 
Village Tales ik Jangle 
Tragedies. 

By WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Uold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist ; or. I'oit Siilnition. 

By H. COLEMAN DAYIDSON. 
Mr. Sadler s D.\ui;hters. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

The Fountain of Youth. 

By JAMES DE MILLE. 

A Castle in Spain. 

By. J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Lady of Teirs. | Circe a Lovera. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 
Tracked to Doom. I TbAMystery of Jamaica 

Man from Manchester. | Tenace. 
The Chronicles of Michael Danei'it<;h. 

By RICHARD DOVVLINQ. 
Old Corcorau's Money. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The Firm of Oud'estone. 

By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
A Daughtar of To day. I Vernon s Aant. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
The Now Mistress. I The Tiger Lily. 

Witness to the Deed. I The White Virgin. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Fatal Zero. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
One by One. I Ropes cf Sand. 

A Dog and his Shadow. Jack Doyle's Daughter. 
A Real Queen. | 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth'B Brother s Wife. | The Lawton Oirl. 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Fandurang Hart. 

By PAUL GAULOT. 
The Red Shirts. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. I Of High Degree. 

Loving a Dream. | The Golden Shaft. 

By E. QLANVILLE. 
The Lost Heiress. i The Golden Rock. 

A Fair Colonist. Tales from the Veld. 

The Fosaicker. 1 

By E. J. GOODMAN. 
The Fate of Herbert Wayne. 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 

By CECIL GRIFFITH. 

Corlntbla Marazioo. 
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Tub I'lccAUii.i.Y (3/6) KavtuH-coulinUeU. 

By SYDNEY QRUNOY. 

The Days of hli Vanity. 

By OWEN HALL. 
The Track of % Storm. | Jetiam. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
tTnder the Oraenwood Tree. 

By BRET HARTE. 



AWalfofthaTlalni. 
A Ward of the QoMen 
Gate. (Bprinffi. 

A Bappho of Oreen 
( ui. Starbottle I Client. 
VMiiy. I Bally Oowi. 
Lell Ringer or Angel'i. 



of Jack 



Oaith. 

F.IIU-e Quentlii. 

ScUaatlbii Stroma. 

IJUKt. 

Fortune's Fool, 

By Sir 



A Prot tea 

Htimlini. 
Clarence. 
Barkers Lack 
OevU'iFord. [celilor.' 
The Cnuade of the ' £x- 
Three Partners. 
Talcs of Trail and Town. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexler s Dla- 

appearancp. 
The Speitre 

Camera. 
HELPS. 



of the 



A. 



A. HENTY. 

I The Queen's Cup. 



Ivan da Biron 

By 1. HENDERSON. 
Afi^tba Page, 

By G. 
Itu,tub the Juggler. 
Dorothy's Double. 

By JOHN HILL. 
Ihe Common Anc)>stor. 

By TIGHE HOPKINS. 
'Twlxt Love and Duty. 

By Mrs. HUNGERPORD. 



Mora Oi-eina. 
An Anxious Moment. 
April's Lady. 
Peter a Wife, 



Lady Verner's Flight, 
The Red-House Mystery 
The Three Graces. 
Professor's Experiment 
A Point of Conscience. 

By Mr«. ALI^RED HUNT, 
Ttie Leaden Casket. I Self Condemned, 
That Other Ftrson. | Mrs. Juliet. 

By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
Honour 01' Thieves. 

By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 

Madame Sans Oene. 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 
Rhoda Roberts. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Flevce. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia KembaU. 



Under which Lord? 
' My Love t ' | Ion*. 
Faeton Carew. 
Bowing the Wind. 

By JUSTIN 
A Fair Saxon. 
LinlAy Rnchford. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
C imiola 

Watrrdale Neighbonra. 
My Eiemy's Daughter. 
Miss Misanthrope. 



The Atonement of Leam 

Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
The One Too Many. 
Dulcie Everton. 
MCCARTHY. 
Donna Quixote. 
Maid of Athens. 
The Comet of a Season, 
The Dictator. 
Red Diamonds. 
The Riddle Bing. 
The Three Disgrace!. 



By JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY. 

A London Legend. I The Royal Christopher. 

By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Heather and Snow. | Fhontastes. 
By PAUL & VICTOR MARGUERITTE 
The Disaster 
! By L. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. I The Voice of the 
In an Iron Grip. I Charmer. 

By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD 
HALIFAX, M.D. 
Sr. Rumsey's Patient. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 
This Stage of Fools. | Cynthia. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
The Gun Runner. | The King's Assegai. 

The Luck of Oarard Renahaw Fanning's 
Kidgeley. 1 Quest. 



By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 
Basils the Jester. I Young Lochlnvar, 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



A Life s Atonement, 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
Val StranKO. | Hearta. 
A Model Father. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature, 
Flrat Paraon Singular. 

By MURRAY 

The Bishops' Bible. 
One Traveller Returns. 



Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 
BobMartin's Little OtrL 
Time's Revcngea. 
A Wasted Crime, 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o' Mal'B. 
Ta'.es and Poama. 

and HERMAN. 

Paul Jones's Alias, 



By 

' Ball Up I ' 

By 

Saint Ann's. 



HUAIK NISBET. 



W. 



E. NORRIS. 

I Billy Bellew. 

By G. OH NET. 
A Weird Gift. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

The Soi'ceiess, 

By 
Held in Bondage, 
Btrathmore, 
Chandos. 
Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. [Gaga. 

C«<al Oastlemaine a 
Trivotrin. | Puck. 
Folle Farina. 
A Dog of Flandera, 
Paicarel. | BlKoa, 
Prince.^s Naproxine. 
Ariadne, 

By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 



OUIDA. 

Two Lltt'e Wooden 

In a Winter City. .Shoes 

Friendahip. 

Motha. I Rnffino. 

Piplstrello. 

A village Commun*. 

Bimbl. I Wanda. 

Frescoes. | Othmar. 

In Maremma. 

Byrlm. | Guildaroy. 

Santa Barbara, 

Two OSendera. 



High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
Glow- worm Talea. 
The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday T&aka. 
For Cosh Oviy. 
The Burnt Million. 
The Word and the WilL 
Sunny Storiea. 
A Trying Patient. 



Lost Sir Massmgberd 
Less Black than We're 

Painted. 
A Confidential Agent 
A Grape from a Thorn, 
In Peril and Privation. 
The Mystery of Mir- 
By Proxy, [bridge. 
The Canon's Ward. 
Walter a Word, 

By WILL PAYNE. 

Jerry the Dreamer. 

By Mrs. CAM. 3t£LL PRAED. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker, i Mrs. Iregaskiaa. 
Chriatina Chard. 

By B. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | Forelgnera. | Mra. Lancaster a Rival. 

By RICHARD PRYCB. 
Miss MaxweU'B Affactlona. 

By CHARLES READB. 



Peg Wofilngton ; and 
Ctfristla Johnstone. 

Hard Caah, 

Cloister A the Hearth. 

Ne ver Too Late to Mend 

The Course of True 
Love Never Did Ran 
Smooth ; and Single- 
heart andDoublefoce, 

Autobiography of a 
Thief; Jack of aU 
Ti ades ; A Hero and 
a Martyr ; and The 
Wandering Heir. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

J. H 



Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long, 

The Double Marriage. 

Foal Play. 

Put Tonrself in His 
Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

A Simpleton, 

A Woman- Hater. 

The Jilt, & othei.Stories ; 
& Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals. 

A Perilona Secret. 

Readiana ; and Bible 
Characters. 

. RIDDELU 



By Mrs 
Weird Storiea. 

By AMELIE RIVES. 

Barbara Derlng. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

Tbe Banda of Joitlce. | Woman la the DuK 
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The Piccadillv (3/6) Novels— fo«fiw«ft<. 

By W CLARK RUSSELL. 
Xeund the 0*U«yFlr«. My Bhlpmate Ionise. 

■" Alone on Wide Wide S«». 

The Phantom Death. 

Ii He the Mai 7 

Oood 8hiD 'Mohock.' 

The Convict Ship. 

Heart of Oak. 

The Tale of the Ten. 

The Lait Entry. 

RUSSELL. 

I The Drift of Fate. 



In the Middle Watch. 
On the Fo'k'tle Head. 
A Vuya«e to the Oape. 
Book for the Bammoek. 
Myiteryof 'Ocean Btar' 
The Romance of Jenny 

Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 

By DORA 
A Country Bweetheart. 

By HERBERT RUSSELL. 
T.-ue Blue. 

By BAYLB ST. JOHN. 
A tevnntlne Family. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
Dr. Endfcott I Experiment. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Love or Licence. I The Outsider. 
The Maeter of Rathkelly. Beatrice ft Benedick. 
Long Odda. | A Racing Rubber. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
A Secret of the Sea. I A Minlou of the Moon. 
Tba Orey Monk. The Secret of Wyvern 

Till Maaler of Trenane* I Toweri. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 



By IVAN TURGENIEPF. &c. 

Storlei from Foreign NoveUiti. 

By MARK TWAIN. 



In Face of the World. 
Orchard Damerel. 
The Tremlett DIamondi. 



A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
Ma^ti-rorst.Benedlct'E 
To hli Own Matter. 

By JOHN STAFFORD. 
Dorii and I. 

By RICCARDO STEPHENS. 
Thii Cruciform Mark. 

By R. A. STERNDALB. 
The Afghan KnUe. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
The Suicide Club. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Malile. | The Tlolln-Player. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 



The Way we Uve Now. 
Fran Frohmann. 

By FRANCES 
Like Ship* upon the 
Sea. 



Bcarboroagh'e Family. 
The Land'Leacneri 
E. TROLLOPE. 

Anne Fumeu. 
Mabel'e Progreii. 



Mark Twalna Choice 

Worki. 
Mark Twaln'i Library 

of Humour. 
The Innocents Abroad. 
Roughing It ; nnd The 

Innocents at Home. 
A 'f ramp Abroad. 
1 heAmerltan Claimant. 
AdvpntnrriTomSawyer 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLI-R 
Mlstrvis Judith. 

By SARAH TVTLI-R. 



Tom Bawsrer, Detective. 
Pudd nhend Wilson. 
The Gilded tgn. 
Pi lace and the Panrcr. 
Life on the Miulssippl. 
The Adventuirs of 

Hackleberrv Finn. 
A Yankee at tht> Ccnrt 

of King Arthur. 
Stolen Whitn Elephant. 
£1.0CO,OU) Banknotd. 



The Macduntia Lass. 
The Witch Wife. 



Lady Bell. 
Burled DUmonds. 
The Blackhail Ghosts. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen against Owen I Tho Prince ui BalkUtan. 

By E. A. VIZETELLY. 

The Scorpion : A kum iiic« ul .Spam. 

By CY WARMAN. 

The Express Messenser, 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Sons of Belial. 

By ATHA WESTBURY. 
The Shadow of Hilton Fembrook. 

By C. J. WILLS. 
An Easy-going Fellow. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
Cavalry Life and Regimental Legends. 
A Solaier's Children. 

By MARGARET WYNMAN. 
My Flirtations. 

By E. ZOLA. 
The Fortune of tbe Rongons. 
The Abbe Mouret's Transgression. 



The Downfall, 
The Dream. 
Dr. Pascal. 

Money. | Loordes. 
By 



A Nineteenth Century Miracle. 



The Fat and the Thin. 
His Excellency. 
The Dram-Shop. 
Rome. I Paris. 
Z Z.' 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each. 



By ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artemus Ward Complete. 

By EDMOND ABOUT. 

The Fellah. 

By HAMILTON AIDE. 

Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

Maid. Wife, or Widow? I A life Interest. 
Blind Fat?. Mona's Choice. 

Valerie s Fate. | By Woman's Wit. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 



PhlUstla. I Babylon. 
Strange Stories. 
For Malmle'a Sake. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
The Devil's Die. 
The Tents of Shem. 
The Great Taboo. 

By E. LESTER 

Phra the Fhsenlcian. 

BY FRANK 

Fettered for Life. 
Little Lady Linton. 
Between Life A Death. 
Bin of Olga ZatronUch. 
FoUy Morrlaon. 
Uent. Bamabaa. 
Honest Davi*. 



Dnmarssq's DanghtKr. 
Ducheu of Powysland. 
Blood Royal. [pleco- 
Ivan Oreet's Master. 
The Scalljrwa?. 
Thi4 Mortal Coil. 
At Market Value. 
Under Sealed Orders. 

ARNOLD. 



BARRETT. 

A Prodigal's Progress. 
Found Guilty. 
A Recoiling Vengeanca. 
For Love and Honour. 
John Ford, &c. 
Woman of IronBrace'ti 
The Harding ScandaL 



^ SHELSLEY 

Orantley Grange. 



BEAUCHAMP. 



By 

Mtlej 

By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 

sadi 



Ready- Money Morttboy 
Mv Little Girl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thelema. 



By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and 



Condi 

tlons of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
The World Went Very 

Well Then. 
Children of Glbeon. 
Herr Paulus. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine. 



Br Cella's Arbour. 
Chaplain of the Fleet 
The Seamy Side. 
The Cose of Mr. Lucraft. 
In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 



The BeU of St. Paul's. 
The Holy Rose. 
Armorel or Lyonnsse. 
S.Xatherlne .s by Tower. 
Verbena Camellia Ste- 

phauotis. 
The Ivory Gate. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Bevond the Dreims of 

Avarice. 
The Revolt of Man. 
In Deacon's Orders. 



In the MiiUt of Lite. 

By FREDERICK 

Camp Notes. 
Savage Life. _ 

BY BRET 
Califoralan Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. 
An He''-? "s of Red Dog. 



BOYLE. 

Chronicles of Ho man'i 

Land. 

HARTB. 
Flip. I Marma. 

A PhyUls of Uie Sierraa. 
A Waif of the Plalmk 
Ward of Ooldea Oat*. 
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Two-Shilling Novkls— ro»i/i>iiai/. 

By HAKOLD BRYDULS. 

tnile 8»iu at Home. 

By ROBORT BUCHANAN 

Ehadrw of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
( rd and the Man. 
T eve Mo for Ever. 
Tnxfdove Manor. 
Il'.e Mnit<>r ot'theMine. 
Annan Water. 

By BUCHANAN 

Tie Cr.arlatan. 

Bv HAI.I- 

Tli* Shadow of a Crime. I 
A Eon of liP.;ar. | 

By Commander CAMI.R< 

The Cruis»! o) the 'Black Pilnce.' 

By HAYDIIN CARRIJTM. 

The Adventure a of Jcnsu. 

By AUSTIN CLARC. 

For the Love of a La^s. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVfi. 

Paul Ferriill. 

Why Faul FerroU Killed his Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Omc of Boula. { Th« K«d Su:tau. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

Tlie Bar Sinister. 

By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 



The Martyrdom of Ma- 
deline. 
The New Atrlard. 
Ti;e Heir of 1 inn». 
Woman and the Man. 
Kachel Don\ I Matt. 
Lady Kilrntiirk. 

mid MURRAY. 

. CAINE. 

The Deemster. 



N. 



Sweet Anne Page 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Iind 

night. 
A Fight with Fortune. 

By WILKIE 

Armadale. | AfterDark. 

No Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearts. 

Miss or Mrs. 7 

The New Magdalen. 

The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 



Swtet and Jweuty. 
The Vlllagii Comedy. 
You Flay me Falee. 
Blacksmith and tichular 
Frances. 

COLLINS. 

My Miscellanies, 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
'I Say No I' 
The Evil Oenius, 
Little Novels. 
Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love. 



A Bogue's Life. 

By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

Every Inch a Soldier. 

By DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. I Paul Foster's Daughter. 

By C EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, 

By MATT CRIM. 

The Adventures of a Fair Rebel, 

By B. M. CROKER. 



Villafre Tales and Jungle 

Tragedies. 
Two Masters. 
Mr. Jcrvis. 
The Real Lady Hilda. 
Married or Single 7 

CYPLES. 



Pretty Mies Neville, 

Diana Barrington. 

•To Let.' 

A Bird of Passage. 

Proper Pride. 

A Family Likeness. 

By W. 

Hearts of Gold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET, 

The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

The Fountain of Youth. 

By JAMES DB MILLB. 

A Castle in Spain. 

By J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers, 



By DICK 

The Man-Hunter. 

Tracked r.nd Taken. 

Caui^ht nt I.aat I 

Wanted! 

Who Poljionod Hetty 

Duncan ? 
Man lr<)!ii Manchester. 
A Detective B TrlMiiphs 
The Myitery of Jamaica Terrace, 
The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDVVARpES. 

A Point of lluuour, I Archie Lovell. 



DONOVAN. 

In the Grip of the Law 
From Information Ra 

celved. 
Tracked to Doom. 
Link by Link 
Siupicion Aroused. 
Darli Dfedit. 
Riddles Read. 



iJy 

Fclkt.^. 

By 



Roxy. 



M. BETHAM-nUWARBS. 

I Kitty. 

EDWARD EGOLESTON 



By (i. MANVILLE FENN. 



The New Mislicsa. 
Wilne£B to the Deed 



The TlfTcr LiU'. 
1 The While VivR'n. 



By PERCY 

Bella Duiina. 
Never Forgotten. 
Polly. 
Fa^al Zero. 



FITZGERALD, 

Cecond Mrs. Tlllotiian. 
Seventy • live Brooke 

Street. 
The Lady of Brautome 

By P. FITZGERALD and others. 

Strange Secrets. 

By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 

Filthy Lucre. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 



Olympla, 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
Queen Cophetua. 

By HAROLD 

Beth'," other B Wile. | 



Kins; or Knave? 
Rom.ances of the Law, 
Ropes of Sand, 
A Dog and his Shadow. 

FREDERIC 

The Lawlon Girl. 



Pic ed by Sir BARTLE FRERU. 

Pandui .iiig Harl. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Oapel Girls. 

By GILBERT GAUL. 

A Strange Manuscript. 

By CHARLES GIBBON 



Robin Gray, 

Fancy Free. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will World Say 7 

In Love and War, 

For the King. 

In Pastures Green. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

A Heart's Problem. 

The Dead Heart. 



In Honour Bound. 
Flower of the Forest. 
The Braes of Yarrow, 
The Golden Shalt, 
Of High Degree. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream, 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart's Delight, 
BloodMoney, 



By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Dr. Austin's Quests. I The Wizard of 
James Duke. | Mountain. 

By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 

The Lost Heiress, | The Fossloker, 

A Fair Colonist. 



the 



By Rev. 

Red Spider, 



S. 



BARING 

I Eve. 



GOULD. 



By HENRY 

Noble woman, I 



GREVILLE. 

Nlkanor. 



By CECIL GRIFFITH. 

Corlnthia Marazion. 

By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 

The Days of his Vanity. 

By JOHN HABBERTON. 

Bmeton's Bayou, | Country Luck. 

By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

Every day Papers, 

By THOMAS HARDV« 

Under the Greenwood Tret, 



■i l! 
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Two-Shilling HovKhs—continiitii. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNH. 



Beatrix Randolph. 
Lov«-or & Name. 
David Poindexter a Dli- 

appeaninoe. 
Th« Spectre of the 

Camera. 



Garth 

ElUce Quenttn. 

Fortune i Fool, 

Mill CadoRna. 

Sebaitlaa Stroma 

Quit. 

By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 

Ivan de Blron. 

By a. A. HENTY. 

Rujubthe Juggler. 

By HENRY HERMAN. 
A Leading tady. 

By HEADON HILL. 

Zambra the Detective. 

By JOHN HILL. 

Treaacn Felony. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 

The Lovers Creed. 

By Mr5. OEORQE HOOPER. 

The House of Raby. 

By Mr5. HUNQERFORD. 



The Three Orates 
Unsatlifactory Lover. 
Lady Patly. 
Nora Cieina. 
The Pro.'cflsor 3 Experi- 
ment. 



A Maiden all Forlorn 

In Durance Vile. 

Marvel. 

A Montal Struggle. 

A Modern Circe. 

L.-iJv Verner'g Flight 

The Red House MyiteiF 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

Thornlcroft's Model. I Self Condemned. 
That Other Person. | The Leaden Casket. 

By WM. JAAIESON. 

My Dead Self. 

By HARRIETT JAY. 

The Dark Colleen. | Queen of Connaugbt, 

By MARK KERSHAW. 

Co'.onlal Facta and Fictions. 

By R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. Passion s Slave. 

The Wearing of the Bell Barry. 
Green.' 

ByEDMOND LEPELLETIER. 

Madame Sans Gene. 

By JOHN LEYS. 

The Lindsays. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 



The Atonement of Leson 

Dundas. 
Rebel of the Family. 
Sov/in? the Wind. 
The One Too Many, 
Dulcic £vcrton. 



Patricia Kemball. 

The World Well Lost. I 

Under which Lord'? 

Paatoa Carew. 

' My Love I ' 

Ion*. 

With a Silken Thread. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

GJdeoFleyce. 

By JUSTIN 

Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterda'.e Neighbours. 
Mv Enemy'.-! Daughter. 
A Fair Sason. 
Linley Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope, 
Camiola. 

By HUQH MACCOLL. 
Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. 

By GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Heather and Snow. 

By AGNES MACDONELL. 

Quaker Cousins. 
By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 

The Evil Eye. I Lost Rose. 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 

A Romanee of the Nine- 1 The New KepubUc, 
^entU Century. [ 



McCarthy. 

Donna Qutxot?. 
Maid of Athens. 
The Comet ot a Season. 
The D.ct.itor. 
Red DJatnonds. 
The Riddle Ring, 



By J. MASTERMAN. 

Half a dozen Daughters. 

By BRANDER AlATTHEWS. 

A Secret of the Sea. 

By L. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

The Man who was Good. 

By JEAN MIDDLEM.\SS. 

Touch and Go, | Mr. DorilUon. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

Hathercourt Rectory. 

By J. ij. MUDDOCK. 



From the Bosom cf the 
Deep, 

MURRAY. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person t-injuli r. 
Bob Martins Little Girl 
Time 8 Kevenit' a. 
A Wasted Crin-.e. 
In Direst Pel 11. 
Mount Despair 
A Capful o Nails. 

and HERMAN. 

I The Bishops Bible. 



Stories Weird and Won- 
derful. 
The Dead Man's Senret. 

By D. CHRISTIE 

A Model Father. 

Joseph s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Val Btranpe. I Hearti. 

Old Blazer s Hero 

The Way of the World. 

Cynic Fortune. 

A Lite 8 Atonement. 

By the Gate of the Hca. 

By MURRAY 

One Traveller Returns. 
Paul Joncas Alias. 

By HENRY MURRAY. 

A Game of Blutf. ; A Bor.n of Sixpence, 

By IIUMI-: NISBET. 

'Ball Up! I Dr.Bernard. St. Vincent. 

By W. E. N0RRI5. 

Saint Ann 8. 

By ALICE O'HANLON. 

The Unforeseen. | Chance 7 or Fate 7 

By GEORGES OHNET. 

Dr. Rameau, I A Woird Gift. 

A Last Love, | 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Whlteladles. I Tho Greatent Heiress io 

The Primrose Path. | £ laud. 

By Mrs. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe 8 Fortunes. 

By OUIDA. 



Wit, 



Held In Bondage, 

Strathmore. 

ChandoB, 

Idalia. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Castlemaine sGage 

Tricotriu, 

Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pnscarel, 

Signa. 

Princess Napraxine. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

By MARGARET 

Gentle and Simple. 

By EDGAR A. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

By Mrs. CAAIPBELL 
The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Outlaw and Lav^maker. 
Christina Chard. | Mrs. Tregasklss 

By E. C. PRICE. 
Valentlna. I Mrs. Lancaster's Rival, 

The Foreigners. | Gerald. 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 

Miss Maxwell s Afiectiotu. 



Two Lit. Wooden Shoei, 
Moths. 
Bimbi. 
Pipistrello. 
A village t'onmune. 
Wanda. 
Othmar 
Frescoes. 
In Mareinma, 
Guilderoy. 
Ruffino. 
Syr Jin. 

Santa Barbara. 

Two Olfcniters. 

Ouidas Wisdom, 

and Pathos. 



AGNES PALL. 
POE. 
PR A ED. 



B» 
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Two-Shillino lio\KL»— continued. 
By JAMES PAYN. 



■•Btlnck'iTator, 

Mnrphjr'i MMMr. 

A OouBtT Family. 

At H«r Mercy. 

Cecil I Tryit. 

The Olyllftrde of OlySe. 

The Foiter Brother!. 

Found Dead. 

The Beet of Haebande. 

Walter'! Word 

Halvei. 

Fallen FortnnM. 

Hnmoroni Btorlei, 

£300 Reward. 

A Marine Reildenc*. 

Mirk Abbey 

By Proiy. 

Under One Roof. 

Hl«h Spirit! 

Oarlyon'i Tear. 

From Exile. 

For Caah Only. 

Kit. 

The Canon I Ward 



The Talk of the Towv. 
Hohdar Talk!. 
A Perfect Treaevre. 
What He Uoet Her. 
A OottAdentlal Agent. 
Glowworm Talee. 
The Burnt Million. 
Bunny Btorlea. 
Loit Sir Ma!!in(berd. 
A Woman'! Vengeance. 
The Family Bcanegrace. 
Gwendoline ! Harveet. 
Like Father, Like Bon. 
Married Beneath HUn. 
Not Wooed, bnt Won. 
Le!! Black than We r« 

Painted. 
Some Private Vlewa. 
A Orapa from a Thorn. 
The Hyetery of Mir- 

bridge. 
The Word and the Will. 
A Prince of the Blood. 
A Trying Patient. 



Uy CHARLES READE. 



It l! Never Too Late to 

Mend. 
Chrlatle Johnitone. 
The Double Marrlaje. 
Tut YooreeU in HU 

Place 
Lore Me Little, Love 

Me Long. 
The OloUter and the 

Hearth. 
The Conreo of True 

Love. 
The Jilt. 
The Autobiography of 

a Thief. 

By Mrs. J. 
Weird Btorlei. 
Fairy Water. 
Her Mother'! Darling. 
Tho Prince of Walee'! 



A Terrible Temptation. 
Foul Play. 

The Wandering Heir. 
Hard Caah. 
Blngleheart and Donble- 

face. 
Good Btorlee of Man and 

other Animal!. 
Peg Wofllngton. 
Orffllth Oaant. 
A Perlloni Secret. 
A Simpleton. 
Readlana. 
A Woman-Hater. 

H. RIDDELL. 

The Uninhabited Rome. 
The Myetery In Palace 

Oardeni. 
The Nun'! Cnrie. 
Idle Talee. 
RIVES. 



Oardan Party. 

By AMELIE 
Barbara Derlng. 

By P. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. | The Woman in the Dark 
~ •: AttaiM of Juetlee. 

By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skipper! and Shellback!. | School* and Scholan. 
Grace Balmalgn'! Sweetheart. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 



Round the Gallev Fire, 

On the Fo'k'ile Head. 

In the 'Middle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Ham- 
mock. 

The Myetery of the 
'Ocean Star.' 

The Romance of Jenny 
Harlowe. 

Bv DORA RUSSELL. 

A Country Sweetheart. 
By QEORQE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

Gailight and Daylight. 

By QEORaB R. SIMS. 



An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate LouUe. 
Alone onWIdeWlde Soa. 
The Good Ship 'Mo- 
hock.' 
The Phantom Oeath. 
l! He the Man. 
Heart of Oak. 
The Convict Ship. 



The Ring 0*^ Bella 
Mary Jane'! Memoin. 
Mary Jano Married. 
Talee of To day. 
Oramai of Life. 
TlBkletopJi Crime. 
KyTwoWivei. 



Zeph. 

Memoir! of a Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The 10 Commandment!. 
Dagonet Abroad. 
Bognei and Vagabonds. 



Bv ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 

^tchim " 



A Match in the Dark. 

By HAWLEY 



Without Love or Licence. 
Beatrice and Benedick. 
The Master of Battkelly. 



SMART. 

The plunger. 
Long Cdde. 



SPEIGHT. 

Back to Life. 

The LoudwaterTragedy. 

BnrgO! Romance. 

Quittance In Pull. 

A Hueband from the Sea 

ST. AUBYN. 

Orchard Damerel. 

In the Face of theWorld. 

The Tremlett Diamonds, 



By T. W. 

The Mysteries of Heron 

Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By Devious Ways. 

By ALAN 

A Fellow or Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
Master of St. Benedict's 
To Hla Own Master. 

By R. A. STERN DALE. 

Tho Afghan Knife. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

New Arabian Nights. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

CressUa. I The Violin Player, 

Proud Maiiie. | 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 

Talee for the Marlnee. | Old Stories Retold. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

Like Bhlpe upon the I Anne Fnrneu. 
Sea. I Mabel'! Progrei!. 

By ANTHONY _TROLLOPE. 



The Land-Leaguere. 
The American Senator. 
Mr. Scarborough! 

Family. 
GoldenLlon of Granpere 



Fran Frohmann, 
Marlon Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
John Caldlgate. 
The Way We Live Now. 

By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Famell! Folly. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 

Stories flrom Foreign Novo let!. 

By MARK TWAIN. 



the 



A Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent. 
The Gilded Age. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
BlarkTwatn s Sketchei. 
Tom Sawyer. 
A Trarnp Abroad. 
Stolen White Elephant. 

By C. C. FRASER'TYTLER. 

MUtrees Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

The Huguenot F\ml'y. 
The BlaekhaU Oboito. 



LUe on the 
The Prince 

Pauper. 
A Yankee at the Court 

of Kins Arthur. 
The £1,000,000 Bank- 

Note. 



The Bride s Pi 
Burled Diamonds. 
St. Mungo's City. 
Lady Bell. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Disappeared. 

By ALLEN 

The Queen agalnit Owen 



What SheCameThrongh 
Beauty and the Bt*s'. 
Oitoyenne Jaquellne. 

UPWARD. 

Prince of Balklstaa. 



God Save the Queen I ' 
By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS 

WASSERMANN. 

The Marquis of CArabai. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Trust- Money. 

By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A ChUd Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

By H. F. WOOD. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
Tbe Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 

Rachel Armstrong ; or, Love and Theolo);y. 

By EDMUND YATES. 

The Forlorn Hop*. I Castaway. 
Land at Last. I 

By I. ZANGWILL. 
Ghetto Tragedies. 
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don, W.C. 

SPEiaHT. 

B»ek to Llf«. 

Th« LoadwaterTragedx. 

Bargo I Romano*. 

2ulttanca In Full. 
HiMband from the 8«a 

ST. AUBYN. 

Orchard Oamarel. 

In tha Fao« of tha World. 

Tha Tramlatt Dlamonda, 

FERNDALE. 

STEVENSON. 

K THOMAS. 

Tha VloUn Playar. 

THORNBURY. 

Old Stortai Ratold. 

US TROLLOPE. 

iR TROLLOPE. 

Anna FarnaM. 
Mahal's Prograia. 

TROLLOPE. 

The Land-Laagnart. 
The American Banator. 
Mr. Scarborongh's 

Family. 
OoldenUon of Qranpar* 

)WBRIOOE. 

QENIEFP, &c. 

eUta. 

TWAIN. 
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The Prince and tn* 

Panper. 
A Yankee at the Coart 

of Kin? Arthur. 
The £1,000,000 Bank- 

Note. 

iER-TYTLER. 

TYTLER. 
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Beauty and tha Br*i'. 
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UPWARD. 
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